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THE PARRICIDE. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 



In the hope of benefiting some few of my fellow men^ 
and of thereby making a slight atonement for my 
crimes, I record the events of a long life of self-indul- 
gence, anarchy, passion, and truculence, of which 
every minute has been a tempest, and every thought a 
wound. Now^ the ashes of my heart are entombed in 
my breast, as in a sepulchre of ice^ yet once, that heart 
was formed of fire, and burnt, and raged until it pe- 
rished, self-consumed. 

But, I'temember that, in the days when I formed a 
portion of the world, there existed a sect, who denied 
the utility of the exposition of moral deformity. Per- 
haps, in a«few instances, the doctrine of these timid 
philosophers may not be wholly wrong; still, I cannot 
tlunk that it is generally right. There may be some 
natures, so utterly depraved, weak, and servile, that, 
the mere perusal of a crime, however much it may be 
reprobated by the nairator, and avenged upon the per- 
petrator, shall yet awaken in them a desire to imitate 
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It. Bat, guilty and defective as are all the shadows 
of tiiis fleeting and mortal pageant, few are they who 
possess this extent of folly and vice. It may almost 
be considered a canon that the majority of men will 
ever be intimidated, and improved by an accurate pic- 
ture of the awful retribution, which the unbridled in- 
dulgence of the passions never fails to inflict upon tlie 
self-abandoned. 

We are all of us prone to refer to the actions of the 
ancients, for admiration,^ and for precedent^ but, the 
opponents of the belief I en^rtain in the sincerity, and 
contrition of my heart, have forgotten, or disregarded, 
one of the most striking examples they have bequeathed 
to us. The strong disposition to portray the most 
powerful, eihotions, and the darkest atrocities, formed 
a principal feature in their character. Love, subse^ 
quently, so common a theme, among the nation!^ of the 
West, rarely constituted any portion of the means of 
interest and exqitement, which the authors of the clas- 
sic era adopted. Terror^ terror, in its most powerful 
and hideous forms, was their principal, and almost, 
their sole agents for, compassion, the other affection 
to which their compositions were addressed, was usu- 
ally but its consequence : they first caused their audi- 
ence to tremble; and then, to pity. 

This, is the form which the dramatic productions of 
the ancients generally assumed; but, if wd^tum from 
them, to their traditionary history, equally terrible 
scenes are presented to us. Eteocles and Polynices, 
Atreus^and Thyestes; (Edipus, Laius, Jocasta; Me- 
zentius and Procrustes, are charmed names, the very 
si^t or sound of which, almost create a thrill of fear. 
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Yet, the Athenians, instead of being indurated by these 
gloomy objects of their fond consideration, we^e not 
only ft wise an4 great, b«t,'a singularly humane peo- 
ple. Why d*en, i^ould we deem themes of terror and 
retribution, calculated to produce an injurious impres- 
stoH upon the youthful and the ductile? for I nmnot 
believe, Aat ^ny will suppose that the mature ane like- 
ly to be perniciously influenced by them. Generally, 
but too disposed toiitittate the past, why ghduld We re- 
ject its example, in this striking particular alone? 

Little, however, need I seek to justify tny motivesri 
Above, and below^ both calumny, and malignity, to6 
reckless to regard them, and too lost to be harmed by 
them, without fear, and without Scathe, I npght now 
indulge my own inclinations, even were they most fla- 
gitious. Let, therefore, my adversary persist iit hift 
condemnation of my creed; little heed I now heed 
Mrfaether his censures arise in <iie strengfti of his viru- 
lence, or, in the weakness of his comprehension, whe- 
ther they be fictitious or sincere. I shall still believe 
that, as the study, and improvement of our physical 
being are advanced by a dissemination of the know- 
ledge of its most rare, and remarkable diseases, so, an 
accurate record of the morbid phases, and delusions of 
a mind singularly and eminently disordered, must ever 
be instructive and serviceable, to all ^vho have suffi- 
cient intelligence, and benevolence to seek to' pene- 
trate the obscurity of that sad and solemn mystery, the 
human heart; and to avail themselves of every gleam 
of discovery, in promoting the general elevation, dig- 
nily, and welfare of their kind. 

Yesf I am myself alone: no^wrttftrii equkf to my 
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sorrpi/rslio guilt is equal to rny guilt. I can divulge 
to the ear of man, a tissue of thoughts and deeds, t^iat :§ 
will impress, and intimidate the most ins<^Qsihle^ 
thoughts of such stertling rarity, that even the moment 
0f their disclosure, shall be to him as dn epoch in his 
subsequent life. Come then, to my banquet, ye, who 
hesitating between virtue, and vice, require some sud- 
den, and powerful incentive, some fearful and awful 
example of divine retribution, to determine you to a 
choice; ye, haixLened criminals, who have so long in- 
dulged, in impunity, all the wayward, selfish impulses 
of your hearts, that, ye believe yourselves exempt from 
all liability tp punishment, and consequently, require 
to be tansht the fate that is ultimately, and inevitably, 
adjudged to you, unless ye speedily abandon, in since- 
rity, and contrition, in spirit, as well as in deed, (he 
evil of your ways: ye, too, negative beings, who hang, 
like Mahomet^^ coffin, between earth and heaven, yet 
possess neither the vices of the one, nor the virtues of 
the other, attend, and je, shall learn that heaven re- 
quires ctction at'your hands; and ye, moral ghouU wh« 
love to haunt the dark, and awful sepulchres of the 
mind, and feast on its remains, come hither! and I 
will goi^ you on rottenness, and corruption. 

Come one; come all. Not a sinner but shall re- 
ceive a lesson, not an honest man but shall meet a 
confirmation, of his faith. I think I see ab5ve me, an 
obscure, mysterious, endless roof of sublimely lofty, 
and stupendous arches, beneath which a nation mig^t 
assemble^ from column to column, are suspended the 
Ihaluliments of the grave; and along the dank, and dis- 
^oujred floor^ extend a triple interminable line of 
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tacl^, colossal, visioiiarj tables, that gradually melt 
-oir the eye, until finally lost in the gray, and heavy 
i?«pi>urs ci* the distance. Take then, your seats, my 
4)idden guests, at this ample, and hospitable board: and 
now, like another Timon, / will uncover, and you shall 
lap: in the plenitude of my sorrow, and my bitterness, 
«f my remorse for the past, and apprehension of the 
future, I could supply a repast for all the nations of 
the eartiii 

Before, however, I commence the narrative of the 
incidents of my life, I must devote some prefatory 
thoughts to the consideration of the characters of both 
my sire and myself, and of those pursuits, occupations, 
and circumstances, which, I believe, to have been most 
influential in promoting, and fostering thewt)rst fea- 
tures of my unhappy tiature. 

My father, and in 'tiiat one word is comprised for 
me, every horror which the human mind can endure, 
was one of those characters that cannot be entirely por- 
trayed. It were comparatively easy to say ^t which 
he was not$ but impossible to express that which he 
was. He was not violent$.he seemed, too, neither 
fierce, nor cruel; nor a profligate, nor a gamester, nor 
a drunkard ; he was not oppressive to his dependants, 
or a grasping, avaricious landholder, though it was as- 
serted that he did noi spend a tithe of his large reve- 
nue$ he was not generous, he was not h^-minded; 
•he was not affectionate; he was not benevolent, chari- 
table, compassionate, or devout. In bilef, he had ap- 
fMirently neither positive virtue, nor positive vice: and 
I know but two epithets that will convey any accurate 
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ideft of his real character; he was emineiitij ^dJUth^ 
9aA ifuemibk, i 

Yet, sqdi as he was, I can remember the time when 
I lored him ibndl j. I BereF recur to these affections 
of mj childhood, and early jeuth, but with an an^ish 
inconcdvable; for tiie reb'ospection makes me con- 
aeions that I was born with the seeds of good withki 
me. What then, was the cause of their extirpation, 
and of the entire predominance of ^eir antagonistic 
principlesP A pmerW^i neglect, and mj own morbid 
9€imbUitj/^ and intense egotiam. In this answer, is 
contained tiie moral of my life of sorrow, deselation, 
2nd atrocity. 

The one quality caused me to feel with a torturing 
acu tenets every contrariety; the other, deprived me 
of the powerof impartially investigating the nature of 
my wrongs. Every w^rd, every look, every gesture 
that would admit the possibility of misinterpretation^ 
infused anguish, and bitterness into my soul. And 
each of these wounds, of which the causes were, fre*- 
quendy, either ideal, or trivial, was indelible. But, 
the agony which an intentional gibe, or contumely, 
occasioned me, is ineffable! Even, after a lapse of 
years, I could not mentally recur to the hour of its 
infliction, without a shudder of sympathy, and that 
sickness of the heart, and momentary prostration of 
tiie physical being, which the morbidly sensitive can 
alone experience, or understand. But while the pang 
of the first impression was on me* in its full recency, 
and strength^ it haunted me with an irresistible 
power, by night» aod by day; even in my werj sleep, 
I possessed a gloomyi and confused consciousness of 
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Mng under the influence of some all •'absorbing cala- 
nitj; and, yhin I awoke, it was bat to find my too 
1^ active, and tenacious nvin^ spring like a beast of prey 
apoQ ita fatally attractive theme, and perttnacioualy 
review, and reconsider it, under all the forms, and 
aspects, it had already endkssly presented* 

Thus darkly, and doggedly used I to brood over 
my injuries^ whether real or fancied. Never did it 
enter into my imj^gination, to endeavour to place my- 
self in the sitnadon of my adversary, ^nd attempt to 
ascertain whether I might not have provoked the 
wrong I had sustained. That golden precept, which 
may almost be said to comprise the entire Code of 
morality, Do^ as you would be done by, never even 
obtained a thought from roe: 1 had seen, and read the 
words, but they conveyed to my brain no intelligible 
ima^; they were sounds, btit the sense they should 
have represented, w^s not perceptible to One whose 
every thought was addressed to se^jf. 

Yess I lived m a world the circumference of which 
was described by the botes of my own frame; within 
its narrow limits was my mind immutably concea- 
trated, and witht)ut it, it never wandered. Yet, how 
many of the self- satisfied of this world, pseudo mora<^ 
ligts> and philanthropists, are in this predicament! 
Frequenters of churches, scrupulous observers of re- 
ligious ordinations, fastidious respecters of social re^ 
gulations, and prejudices, they do not suspect that 
tbey may be indulging a merely selfish impulse; that 
timidity may not be devotion; and that a fear of the 
world's reproof, and a craving for its approbation^ 
may exiat in the breast which does not love its neigh*^ 
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bour as well as itself. May this intimation arouse 
them to a self-misgiving, and instigate them to tiiat^' 
search within their^ hearts, which can alone infbrai 
them, whether thej reaH j possess the rigliteousaess 
they so pharisaically claim! 

Even while I am ^Idressing this admonition to others* 
the elements of strife are at work within me. Oro- 
mazes!*^Arimanius!-^Principles of good and evil! 
Gods of my aversion, and idolatry, of my aspirations, 
and desertion! Alternate creatures, and rulers of my 
destiny ! why do you thus fatally oppress the unfor- 
tunate, who, whether the Lord, or slave, of one, is 
If 

equally certain to be the victim of the unmitigable ran- 
cour of both? Why have ye selected* this sorry, fragile 
frame for the constant arena of your deadliest combats? 
Why, at least, maintained them with a strictly equal, 
advantage? Wherefore^ dull and impotent that ye are, 
has not your mutual, and immortal wrath taught one 
of ye the skill to subjugate the other? Would that it 
had ! Oh ! would that it had, I repeat, in the bi<;temess 
and desperation of my heart! would that I had beeii 
the entire jM^y of either; that I had been all good, or 
all evil, and I should never have been the wretch I am! 
— Jangling, discordant, demoniac powers! Curses of 
my being! destroyers of my future! even now, your 
loathsome thraldom is upon me! and after a long life 
of crime, remorse, and terrible experience of the re- 
wards you accord your votaries, I feel, at this instant, 
as much, torn, and tortured by your intestine feuds, 
as much dlvidt^d by the love of wrong; and right, as, 
when first your fell dominion excited me to madness, 
and then, to murder! God have mercy on me! Steer 
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own bark, I cannot; without one dependable prin- 

>lc of resistance within ra€>, I am the sport of eve- 
ry freeze? and, as it pleases fate to waft me, I shall 
either be wrecked, or saved ! 

But, I will strive to repress these ebullitions of de- 
spondency, and despair. They were awakened in me, 
by a sudden, and bitter confirmation of my knowledge 
of the imperishable perversity of my nature; for, I felt 
that, even in the very moment, I was writing the lines 
inculcating to others, the practice of virtue, I myself 
was entertaining a fierce, and headlong impulse to 
wrong. But, the fitful phrensy has passed; my mind 
has emancipated itaelf from the dominion of darkness; 
and I will endeavour to pursue my theme, in the spirit 
in which I commenced it. 

It is possible that the situation of our abode, the 
abode itself, and the utter seclusion of the early por- 
tion of my existence, Qu^yhave had no small influence 
m the formation of my ^culiar character. We lived 
among the wildest, and most desolate scenes; moun- 
tain piled upon mountain, waste following waste in end- 
less succession; stunted trees, grotesque rocks, preci- 
pice, chasm, fissure, gorge, and defile. Here, and 
there, were scattered a few fertile scenes; spots of 
pasture land in a vast desert; but, the general features 
of the country, were sternness, and sterility. 

The mansion itself was congenial to the locality: 
possessed of the mingled character of fortress, and do- 
mestic residence, large, stra^ling, and incommodious; 
divided^ too, into numerous narrow, and gloomy apart- 
ments, and passages, it was ^ninently calculated to 
impreas, though unconsciously, a mind naturally both 
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sensitive, and melanchol j. I remember the time, even 
before I was acquainted with the influence of sjmpa* 
tfaies, and associations, or the power of self-investiga* 
tion had developed itself within me; that, when the 
storm raged without, and the wind howled discordant- 
Ij, and mournfully through the long corridors, I was 
dimly aware that a weight was upon my 8]Hrit, and 
would stealthily retire to some unfrequented comer, to 
hide, and indulge my depresdon in darkness, and so- 
litude. 

Through all periods of my life, except in moments 
of entirely absorbing excitement, this subserviency to 
the power of sound has remained to me. Perchance, 
my sister's skill in playing upon the oi^an may have 

' had no unimportant share in perpetuating, and strength- 
ening the morbid sensitiveness of my character, and 
my natural dispositi0n to ih^ indulgence of violent^ 
emotions. Often, have I listened to her performance 
of some plaintive^, and holy melody, until . the tears 
have chased each other in quick succession down my 
face; but, when suddenly exerting the whole power of 
the vast instrument, its sweetness was converted into 
fury, and Its stupendous harmony gradually aggran- 
dized, until it seemed, in the might and majesty of its 
wrath, to roar with the roar of a troop of famishing 
lions, — ^wUle tiie old timbers, and wails of our gloomy 
abode trembled benei^th and around me in sympathetic 
fear, — ^I felt exalted, maddened; tlvB thrilling skin ap- 
peared 'to forsake my body, and every separate hair, to 
stand, like wiri^, electrically erect an my head* 
^ And often, since those days, have I lived to expe- 

^ rience, tha:t harmony may exist in such extent, and p^- 
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fection, may rush up6n the fluttering soul, in such a 
flood of power, that, jarred and shaken bj tumultuous 
pleasure, overwhelmed and enervated by the excess of 
its enthusiasm, it shall strive painfully, but vainly, to 
hide itself in its deepest lair, as though it were seek- 
ingl refuge from the pursuit of the wildest and\most sa- 
vage dissonance* 

In addition to the negative qualities which I have 
assigned to my parent, I must enumerate one or two, 
of nearly a similar character. He Was shy, reserved, 
gloomy, and moody. In him was no principle of gre- 
gariousness. Like myself, an only son, the sole heir, 
too, of great wealth, and rank, he had been what, alas, 
I never was, the idol of his parents. In youth, that 
critical age, which leaves, despite the most strenuous 
exertions of our will, its impress on all our subsequent 
life, he had never been thrown upon the world to carve 
his own path through ii$ to learn the habit of mingling 
without effort in the crowd; the necessity of occasional 
self-sacrifice, of sometimes deferring one's ^wn wish 
to that of another; and of encouraging feelings of sua- 
vity and forbearance, were it only to avoid the discon- 
tent and aufiering, which uncharitableness is sure to 
entail upon its possessor. 

I have been depicting my father's character accord- 
ing to the notion | entertained of it, in my early years^ 
how much is accurate, and how much erroneous, the 
sequel of my story will exhibit. 

But partly, in consequence, I suppose, of the shade 
which had arisen in thfe impolicy of his education, aild 
partly, perhaps, in the natural bent of his character, he 
ever led a life of solitude so strict, that it might al- 

VOL. I. 2 
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most be termed morose. He possessed bat one soli 
tary pursuit; and that one seemed directly opposed t 
the general tenour of his disposition, for it implied the 
existence of delicacy, and refinement. But it was, pro- 
bably, one of those adopted caprices, which the mind 
contracts in very vacancy, and in that servile spirit 
of imitation, which the want of an original impulse en- 
genders, and assiduously cultivates and cherishes until 
the habit of indulgence renders it as strong, and pro- 
bably more permanent than, a spontaneous and natu- 
ral pas^on. But, whatever was the cause, its exist- 
ence seemed an anomaly in a character so insensible 
as that, of my father. 

I refer to his love of collecting the finest works of 
art, both in painting and in sculpture; besides various 
physiological curiosities. His house was one vast ma- 
gazine of the most remarkable productions of nature^ 
and of man. In this room, might be s^en a spl^idid 
marble copy of the Venus Callipyges in immediate 
contact with a stuffed alligator; or^ with a boa con- 
strictor in iiiortal combat with a tiger, whose despair- 
ing stru^les, crushed frame, and dilated, and blood- 
shot eyes, were delineated with a painful and almost 
appalling accuracy^r In the next apartment, perhaps, 
was a figure of Clirist on his cross, perfectly carved 
out of the section of a barley-corn^ standing by the side 
of a colossal head of Osiris, or Cybele; while around 
were scattered in chaotic confusion, the bones of the 
mammbth, imperfect skeletons of nameless animals, 
rare fossils, and various other antediluvian remains 
mingled with the softedt, the most gracious, And most 

ii. . " 
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Dcantiful sf^cimens of the purest timeB of Grecian 
sculpture. The walls, too, were covered withi the 
finest productions of the early Italian' school; and on 
the tables beneath, lay numerous glittering fragments 
of quartz and iron, native gold, malachite, jasper, por- 
phyry, agate, and all the richest and rarest ores, and 
spars, interspersed with many a hideous and ghastly 
monstrosity preserved with a degree of skill, that the 
timid spectator found, probably, less admirable, than 
deplorablet 

I recur thus minutely to this particular occupation, 
and passion of my father, in my consciousness of the 
great influence it exerted over both our characters. It 
cannot but be supposed that, in a boy of a meditative, 
and sombre cast of ij%ind, the constant presence of so 
many remarkable ofcgects, of such incentives to serious 
reflection, in an abode so gloomy and deserted as ours, 
most have produced a powerful eflect of some kind. 
Morning, noon, and night, day after day, I was in 
hourly contact with them;, yet, such was the peculiar 
nature of my ever restless, self- tormenting disposition, 
that habit never fannliarized mi^ to them, or diminished 
in the smallest degree, the impressiveness of our com- 
munion; for, to commune with them, was in the literal 
sense of the term, ray custom. Whenever my mind 
was in a congenial mood, and felt a craving for their, 
excitement, I used to r^^r to the apartments that con- 
tained them; and there, among the most perfect reali- 
zations of immortal beauty, the Testiges of the ruins of 
empires, and of ages, the imperfect, and cEscoloared 
skeletons of my own race of ancient times and of dia- 
tntt lioids, a]]4 the bones of tiie antedilaviati dttad» 
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I abandoned myself even in my earliest years, to a me- 
lancholy, but seducing train of passionate thought. Oh 
what a fund of feeling was then within me, to be di- 
rected to /either good, or evil! I came into the world 
a plastic creature, and an affectionate instructer might 
without effort; have moulded me itito any form. As the 
twig is bent, so groweth the tree. Never shall I be per- 
suaded that there is not a period, when every nature 
is ducjtile^ the cub of the lion may be tamed, and 
the heart of the veriest son of Anak that evei; was bom, 
may be subjugated in its yqiith: but, suffer that period 
to escape, neglect the all precious moment,, selfish, in* 
sensible, or thoughtless parent! and your offspring be- 
comes for the remainder of his days, a steed without a 
bridle, as utterly incapable of his own control, as in- 
tractable, and rebellious to that of others. If, then, the 
adiJiU do not fulfil hu duty, to the authors of his being,, 
look ye, narrowly, within your owb hearts, whether ye 
fulfilled yours, to the child. 

Among the large mass of objects which my father 
had assembled, all of which, or at least, the great ma- 
jority of which, possessed attractions for the studious 
and the observant, there were two, that peculiarly jno- 
nopolized pay consideration, and excited my feelings* 
One of these, was a representation of Medusa^ the 
other, that, of Cupid and Psyche. 

The first was a picture copied from the famous gem 
inihe Strozzi collection at Rome. Words can give 
no idea of its peculiar excellence. How any human 
power could ever have succeeded in so perfectly sub- 
jugating to visible and palpable form, the spirit of the 
subBmeLy beautiful, and terrible, was, and is, my wqHt 
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do*, and admiration! But ivhat the modem mind in 
its most daring and visionarj mood, could never even 
bare imagined^ tbe v^rons intellect, and skilful hand, 
of the past, have proudlj seized and conquered, and 
triumphantly invested ivitii an immortal being. 

It is impossible to say all that the countenance of 
this remarkable picture expresses, it contains so extra- 
nrdinarj a union of physical perfection, and moral de- 
fonnity. The features are superiiumanly beautifiil» 
and a general air of stilness pervades them; but, it is 
the stilness of the evil dead. All the more stormy , 
passions seem to have been entombed on the faultless^ 
and frigid brow; but grandeur, desolation, 8com« 
and calm, concentrated, unmitigable ferocity, are fear-< 
fully depicted in every lineament. Yet, the face pos- 
sesses materially, more than the softness, and smooth- 
ness of the most fair, and the most young, though there 
is not a portion of it, but beams with a sentiment truly 
infernal. The hair is long and flowing, and thickly in- 
terspersed with raging serpents, tire energy of whose 
action contrasts mostforcMy with the stem tranquilH- 
ty of the countenance they surround. Alike unearthly 
in its loveliness, and its terror, sublimely mysterious 
in its nature, it seems as though the blast of hell had 
breathed only»on its mW/ and we gaze with a thrill- 
ing and spell -bound interest, yet scarcely know whe- 
ther on the living, or the dead. But, again I feel that 
no words can adequately describe this startiing per- 
sonification of the apparentiy impracticable union of 
immortal majesty, and beauty, with all that is iaAt 
deadly, and atrpcioos. 

2» 
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In a second picture, which, also, was a cc^py from • 
an, ancient jasper. Medusa was exhibited under a dif- 
ferent aspect; and her features,' and eyes were con- 
vi^sed by demoniac animosity. This design is dlstiu 
guished by tlie epithet. Terrible; and was evidently 
executed in the express purpose' of inspiring the affec- 
tion from which it has receiived its denomination. But 
with me, it did not succeed in fulfilling its intention;, 
it was too animated, too replete with passion, too hu- 
man; it wanted the calm, death-like, supernatural ma- 
lignity of the other; 

By the side of, and in stjrong contrast to, the cele- 
brated, and exquisitely graceful and passionate statue 
of Cupid caressing Psyche \vas the other object of my 
gloomy admiration. It was an ancient chalcedonyx; 
and beautifully, and terribly represented Cupid tor' 
meriting Psyche, His unhappy mistress is on her 
knees; she appears to be uttering the most heart-rend- 
ing cries; her arms are tossed into the air; and her , 
countenance expresses the extremity of anguish. Be- 
hind her, stands her fell oppressor; his brows are sa- 
vagely knit; rancour and cruelty are sparkling in his 
eyes; and the rotundity and pulpousness of earliest 
youth, seem for «ver to have departed from his body, 
the muscles of which are fiercely and prominently di- 
lated. One of his feet rests on the back of her limb»« 
so that she is pinioned by the force of hjis weight to the 
earth; with his right hand, he is tearing the hair firom 
her head; while with his left, he waves a torch, as 
though he were nitedltating the consummation of bia 
cruelty, by firing her person. 
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It i^ iinposf^ible to describe the strange, inexplicable> 
7L-iA tl^rilling feelings with which I was wont to gaze 
ui>on these two remarkable subjects. The Medusa m- 
spired me with a mingled sensation of poetic terrw 
and admiration. It horrified me; but^ in its horror, 
there was a fascination. I trembled; yet, pertina- 
ciously clung to, and derived a wild tumultuous plea- 
sure from, the indulgence of my wilfully entertained, 
and cherished fears. There \yas something so magnifi- 
cent, so elevated, so vast, so opposed to all that is lit- 
tle, and human, in this gigantic moral devastation be- 
fore me, that I could not but regard it with a species 
of unholy reverence. I was dazzled and astounded 
by its brilliancy, and its glory ^ smd, in the mere prone- 
ness of poor mortal infirmity, to admire, and to bow 
before the superb, and the dominating, almost became 
its votary. 

In the weakness and delusion of my heart, I never 
tired of attempting to define to myself, the exact na- 
ture of the feelings of a being endowed with such an 
aspect. Were they to be drea4ed or envied, admired, 
or contemned? Was their possessor above, or^below, 
the retribution that awaits the pommon sinner; too cal- 
lous, or too powerful? Could any mortal man, even if 
rich to an unprecedented degree, in bodily and mental 
gifts, ever attain to such a towering height of vicious 
grandeur, such a god-like perfection of fiendish atro- 
city? 

'From the Cupid caressing Psyche, to the Cupid tor- 
merging her, my eyes used ceaselessly to wander witii 
an iowMiiite interest; I neyer tii^ of co|itra3tiQg the 
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amorous playfulness, affection, and grace of the one, 
with the truculence, and barbarity of the other. And 
Uien, I asked myself, " Is this representation founded 
in nature, and in truth, or is it the false conception of 
a solitarily perverse imagination? Is it possible that 
the same being can derive gratification from the indul- 
gence of two such opposite sentiments? Love has its 
charm, all admit; but can the jnactice of cruelty be 
productive of pleasure? 

The tenour of these thoughts implies but too plainly 
the bias of my disposition. All egotists are, and must 
be, cruel. They may not invariably, covet the com- 
mission of active barbarity, of positive corporeal inflic- 
tions, but their habitual disregard of the feelings, and 
desires of others, is a perpetual though a negative'cru- 
eltyj and insensibly hardens the heart until it becomes 
eternally incapable of entertaining one sentiment of 
sympathy. 

Many indeed, are the breasts that unconsciously 
cohtain a love of the terrible, and the sanguinary, the 
dark, and the atrocious. . Who has not experienced a 
secret pleasure in seeing in the eyes of beauty, the 
tears which he has himself occasioned? Who has not, 
is unacquainted with an emotion which at once exalts 
him above his own nature, and sinks him to that, of a 
fiend; which is at once, sublime, and degrading, god- 
like and infernal. 

Thous^ds, millions, exist, I know, who would deny 
with real, or affected indignation, all sympathy in such 
a sentiment; they will protest, perhaps, believe, that 
they would not wilfully harm an insect. But, I will 
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^ply to them. Read u^v history of the past, if you are 
b9i ciorallv blind that r-'U cannot derive conviction 
iVom a self-exaroinati&n. Search these r/scordsj and 
a\d observe the infinite rarity of the individual^ who, 
'np: possessed of that despotic station which alike se- 
cutes for them indulgence and impunity, have escaped 
the dominion of those sanguinary principles which in 
a greater or less degree, are. innate in every breast. 
Search these records 5 and you will learn that, Dea/^ 
to the weak/ has ever been tiie battle-cry of the strong. 
The vast majority of the men whose acts have been 
sufficiently important to command the dangerous dis- 
tinction of being doomed to immortality b^ the indeli- 
ble page of History, have been but lovers of eamage» 
the butchers of their race. Their first essays in blood 
may have risen in a selfish ambition; but, this, has but 
briefly continued their sole incentive: for, of all vices* 
cruelty is that which possesses the greatest charm for» 
and most frequently exerts an exclusive influence over, 
the lost being who. has abandoned himself to its sway. 
The man that slays his foe, to protect, or advance his 
own interests is merely an egotist, and an assassin; 
but, the man who sheds another's blood, without a just, 
or even a worldly selfish purpose, is . a votary of cru- 
elty. Yet, if tried by this canon, how many deserve 
this designation ! Nearly six thousand years have now 
elapsed since the creation of the world? and it is me- 
lancholy, painful, and most humiliating to look back 
through this long, mazy vista of gloomy atrocity, and 
reflect that, during the whole of this vast pej-iod, there 
has scarcely perished one anointed king, one single. 
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person, that 4ia8 possessed despotic power, who has not 
deserved at the hands oi his fellow men, to have in- 
scribed upon his tomb, this just, and appalling verdict, 
•— |iere, lies the oppressor of his race; the votary of 
cruelty. ^ 

Why then, should we doem ourselves superiw in 
virtue to so innumerable a multitude of our predeces- 
sors? Why then, should we arrogantly think that, even 
if placed in similar situations df indulgence, there is 
within us, the power of resisting the temptation, which 
has triumphed over so many? I have, I avow, little 
faiHi in the doctrine of the great inequality of the na- 
tural distributioa of virtue and vice, among the gene* 
rations of men. I believe that all of us are bom crea- 
tures of good and evil; and that each never originally 
possesses his share of these antagonistic principles, in 
any very dissimilar proportion to that, of his neigh- 
bour; the Subsequent superiority, vi^hich either may at- 
tain, being the consequence of education and of that 
reflection, which is the growth of it. 

Let not then, the modern Pharisee glorify himself 
in the supposition that he possesses no portion of a vice 
which was so strikingly prominent among the children 
of the^past. It is within him; controlled, it is true,^ 
but, not extirpated; it exists, though it slumbers equal- 
ly in the ^ant of adequate temptation, and of the op- 
portunity, and facility of indulgence. 'Tiberius was a 
good man, until he became an emperor; and, had he 
died without having attained a throne, all the wwld 
would have pertinaciously believed that he would have 
filled one ^oriously. He only who has been tried. 
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and fallen, m* conquered, in his trials; cafi.tell either 
that which he is, or that which he is not« .The lord of 
an imperial revenue is as justly entitled to Jboast that 
he never entertained the disposition to steal his ne^^- 
bonr's loaf, or the Bedouin Arab, to pride himself on 
his exemption from the vices of an artificial life, as the 
majority of the members of a highly civilized, and 
peaceful community, have to congratulate themselves 
on their abstinence fr«m the active practice of cruelty. 
Who can assert what might have been the rich man's 
principles of honesty, had he been poor ^ what the 
Arab's unso|^stication, had he been bom the inhabi- 
tant of cities; or what the extent of the tenderness, 
and forbearance of the pseudo philanthropists, who may 
affect to be shocked and disgusted by my crimes, had 
they been thrown on times of strife, anarchy, and op- 
presaicmi had they endured, what / have endured, 
wrong trr^ara6/«, and consequently, temptations to 
vengeance, which were irresistible. ^ 

Tes; believe me, few of us have degenerated from 
the iniquities of our forefathers: in all that is evil we 
are worthy and emulous sciqns of the parent tree. 
Our more ferocious vices only slumber; and require 
but propitious circumstances to awaken them, in all 
the increase of vigour with which a long rest has sup- 
plied them* The infant now, is naturally quite as iras- 
dUe, as envious, and as vindictive, as ever was the 
o&pring of the most fadnorous Philistine; the exist- 
ing boy, too, derives quite as much delight from the 
tiHture of a butterfly, or a beetle, as did his pr^eci^ 
sor ^two, three, oii^four thousand years ago; and .th 
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man of the present day, were he not restrained by iHfi > ^ 
strength of the laws, \vhich, in the indirect knowh-dg? ^^J 
of his owa infirmityj he has, in the long course of a 2:es, 
imposed upon his powers of self-indulgence, wouui 
again eagerly and cheerfully lay his fellow on the wheel , 
the cross, or the gridiron, rub the rust, from the screw - 
^nd the pincers, re-pile the fagots, and depopulate 
^continents, in the names of reli^on, or policy, of he- 
resy, or state-necessity, of Moioch or Mahomet, but 
really in the fell and insatiate thirst of human blood. 
Not from an examination of myself alone, but from an 
equal knowledge of others, do I dfeduce my judgment^ 
and I aver that man is a savagj? animal; and not the 
less dangerous and sanguinary, because his paw wears 
the velvet of civilization. Give him but sufiScient in- 
centive, and to-day, to-morrow, or the next day, 1^ 
shall without an instant's hesitation, discard his artifi- 
cial fetters, his tutored tameness, stand erect in natu- 
ral, and inherent ferocity, rend, like a garment, his 
prey into fragments, and gloat exultingly upon its ex- 
piring agonies, with all the fierceness, and all the gus- 
to, of the rudest times* 

But I have too long dwelt on the bias of the human 
mind to cruelty. I have not^ however, pursued the 
unwelcome theme, in the selfish and fallacious hope of 
diminishing my oMrn guilt, by inculpating others. My 
reflections commenced in a desire to trace from their 
germes, the vices that were in my hearty and in this 
effort, my mind was naturally directed to the many 
indications I had observed of the frequent, but uncon- 
scious existence of similar infirmities in the breasts of 
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\j fellow men. I wished therefore, and none can 
leii how fervent! v, to awaken them to a sense of a dan- 
^er. the more fearful, and insidious, because seldom,- 
if ever, suspected; and to implore them to encourage 
iystemalicatty, and resolutely, feelings of truth, chari- 
ty, and forgiveness, until llie effort shall determihe it- 
self into a habit. 

I have stiU one feature of our abode to describe: it 
was built on a small island> on the northern side of a 
sheet of water, which might most justly have acquired 
the appellation of the Dead Lak^, so asphaltine was 
the nature, and dark* and gloomy the hue^ of the fluid 
of which it was composed. Indeed, as I believe I have 
before remarked, the whole character of the scenery 
around us, possessed a most remarkable rigidity. 
From my earliest infancy, I was only accustomed to 
the vicinage of all that is harsh, and grim; nothing 
gracious, nothing emollient, ever presented itself to 
my eye. Without our doors, was a rock black as 
night, a hard featured tree, a mine of iron, a mine of 
lead, a ychasm, a gorge, a soil impregnated with sul- 
[»hur, utterly destitute of herbage^ but rich as cupidity 
itself could desire, in valuable minerals, a general as- 
pect of stem, and savage desolation: within our doors 
was — my father. 

Ours, indeed, wad not the land of promise. Often 
when I have gazed from our windows, at night, and 
seen our little lake, the very type of Acheron, sur- 
rounded as far as the eye could extend, by an ocean 
of flame, I have rather been prone to fancy myself in 
the valley of Hmnom, the Gehenna of fire. And no 
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yery violent perversion of the imagination did it re 
quire, to entertain implicitly this belief. Gigantic, j 
veins of coal that had been ignited by the carelessness ' 
of the semi savages who tenanted the bowels of the ^ 
earth, burned incessantly, night and day, in our imme- 
diate Vicinity, for many years. In addition to this 
striking spectacle, were the numerous towering co- 
lumns of white, fierce, flame surmounted by the most 
brilliant scintillations, and a thick heavy wreath of 
suffocating smoke which issued from the mouths of all 
the different mines. And occasionally, a roar, and a ; 
'crash, terrific as thunder i^ a tropical clime, echoed, 
and re-echoed in astounding, aild deafening reverbera- < 
tions, would smite upon the thrilling ear; while a body 
of light that seemed to. extend to the very skies, sud- 
denly burst in insupportable splendour upon the daz- 
zled, and shrinking eye, as some compact and enor- 
mous rock, which impeded man's pursuit of his divi- 
nity, gold, was hurled in innumerable fragments into 
tho'^, by the irresistible force of that tremendous 
agency^ the fell s<3cret whereof, according to the creed 
«f an Italian poet, must have been communicated to 
him, by either the devil, or a nwnk. The dark figures 
too, of the half denuded, -yet picturesquely attired mi- 
ners, as they repeatedly, suid rapidly glided before the 
painfully vivid light of the intense combustion which 
they had themselves created, imparted a fiend-like 
oharacter, and activity to a scene, intrinsictily, and in 
every othet respect, so thoroughly infernal, that it 
wanted but the presence of a colossal statue of brass 
of more than one hundred and fifiy cubits in hei^t^ 
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il9 make me feel assured that I was in Tophet, "which 
IB in the valley of the children of Hinnom," witness- 
ing the Israelites causing their offspring ta pass throu^ 
&e unto Moloch. 

Never shall I forget the impression created upon 
me, by my first acquaintance with nature in avtiailder 
form, and' man in a less savage mood. This genial 
pleasure occurred in the abode of a retainer of my fa- 
ther, in the suburbs of the beautiful country town, 
which was within a score of miles of our stem abode. 
His, ,w^as one of those sweet cottages \yhich the weal- 
thier peasantiy of all nations, occasionally create^ and 
occupy 5 and I visited it at that season of the year, the 
month of June, when all its simple, but fascinating at- 
tractions were in their greatest perfection. It was sur- 
rounded by a fertile,, placid, and smiling country, full 
of rich woods, and gentle uplands and lowlands; and 
it stood in the midst of a garden thoroughly cultivated 
but eminently rustic, and picturesque, and therefore of 
infinite beauty. How perfectly do I remember the 
ecstasy," which in my early boyhood, I experienced, 
when I first entered this lovely spot. Oh, the exqui- 
site scent of those sweet flowers ! even at this moment, 
I seem almost to entertain anew the pleasure I then 
felt, so deeply, indelibly, was it impressed upon me. 
I ran from rose-bush to rose-bush, with a rapturouA 
eagerness, and a sense of enjoyment, that was almost 
delirious. My avidity was insatiable^ tremulous with 
emotion, I literally reveled in perfume; and thou^t 
I oonld never sufficiently indulge the divine faculty I 
had didcovered. \ 
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The inhabitants of the cotta^ too, made an impre^r- 
sion on me. Thej consisted of a father, and tw& 
daughters: the former, courteous, and alacritous as he 
always was to the son of his lord, neverthejess, did not 
win my hearty bi^t, the children were fascinating. The 
elder was in her twelfth year, at the period to which I 
am now alluding. I will not reveal her name; I will 
therefore, call her, lanthe: subsequently, I shall xe- 
count concerning her, much that I regret. 

This, as I have said, was the first intimation I ever 
received of the existence of a landscape less savage 
than our own, or of a disposition more human than 
that, of my sire. 

And yet, in making this assertion, I am most unjust 
to one individual; and that individual, a dear, and 
near, kinswoman. No mother, ^las, had I, to act as 
a monitress to my father, and a protectress to me; she 
having died in a foreign land, in my earliest childhood, 
a few weeks after she had given birth to a daughter, 
that fond^ and fair sister of mine, to whom I have just' 
alluded. She was ipdeed, a lovely, a virtuous and a 
pious girl; but, I shall now add no farther/ description 
of her character, as the narrative of her actions will far 
more amply, and satisfactorily reveal it. I shall mere- 
ly state, that perhaps, her only fault was, in my opi- 
nion, her too exalted estimation of the extent of filial 
duty. In vain I repeated to her tiiat, in our times, a 
daughter and a parent were neither required, nor in^ 
tended,. to play the relative parts of Iphigenia, and 
Agamemnon: at one period of her life, I verily believe 
that had occasion occurredi she would have possessed 
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refto?tt6on to undergo voluntarily, the self-sacrifice 

which the Grecian maiden was forced to concur. 

Having now sufficiently defined the general dispo- 
tttion of my boyhood and early youth, I will proceed 
ib the period when I was eighteen years old, and de- 
taU the particular feelings, and character which I then 
possessed. 

I was rei)(iarkably athletic, ^nd active; and my miiid 
strikingly partook of the nature of my physical being. 
I was in a perpetual state of restlessness, and excite- 
ment; the ceaseless prey of ten thousand irregular, and 
undisciplined thoughts, and aspirations. I wished, I 
knew not what; I sought without desiring to find; and 
yet, I often found that which I never desired to seek, 
disappointment. Hour after hour, and day after day, I 
passed in solitude, for my father almost wholly mono^ 
polized the society of my sister; not, be it supposed, 
in consequence of any affection for her, but, of the al- 
most menial iservices she rendered him, in her zealous 
ftilfilment of all his numerous selfish wants, and whims* 

Thrown <hus wholly upon myself for amusement. 
Mid instruction, I would often Wander, from mom till 
^e, among our wildest and most desolate scenes, ajtid 
ttlerly abandon myself to the impetuous cuijrent of my 
dioaghts. One of the principal disadvantages of this 
kind of life was the stcong encouragement it afforded 
l» the development of the morbid sensitiveness of my 
natare. The want of the habit of mingling amoi^ 
Ben, and strangers, occasioned the disquietude I ex- 
perienced whenever I was permitted to repair to the 
■fl^gtboiiriiig town; and this feeli|ig ^dually, and in- 

3* 
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sensibly increased to such an extent that, at last, I lost 
the desire of frequenting the haunts of my species. 

It may be asked,, however, why I did not follow my ' 
sister's example, and associate with my father. Did 
he forbid my presence? No. But, at this period, I 
cannot say we were, mutually^ sundered, for Ac never 
was attached to mej yet, sundereci we were, and for 
ever. / was divided from him$ not, however, at this 
time, was I conscious of the existence, of the eternal 
barrier between us. I avoided him instinctively, not 
premeditatedly. I was exiled from all intercourse 
with him by his moodiness, his consummate insensibi- 
lity, his utter want of all natural affection, his incapabi- 
lity of entertaining one generous impulse. Already I 
began darkly to feel that I could hav^ endured severi- 
ty, rebuke, transient, and unwarranted passion, without 
repining; to even personal chastisement, however un- 
merited» I could have submitted, without a murmur^ 
had any atoning transport of contrition, and kindness 
ensued, or occasionally varied the repulsiveness of 
thisji or similar, injustice, axld oppression. But, the 
cold, rigid, stem impassiveness of his conduct; the 
etei^al absence of all response to the affection I once 
used to entertain, and to testify; his utter indifference 
to my presence, or my absence^ my sickness, or my 
health, my pleasures, or my pains; the impossibility of 
ever' instigating him to sympathize in any one emotion 
of another, of even rousing him to be conscious of any 
existence but his own, and that, of those from whom 
he required the gratification of some immediate want; 
his sullen abstraction, his entire devotion to his parti- 
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Mlar pursait, and his boundless eg6tism:«— these, were 
(he causes that first alienated me from the author of 
mj being. Often, and often, when gazing upon him, 
have I thought, with a sad sigh, on the noble speech' of 
Themistocles, and felt tempted to address it to him, 
irith this slight paraphrase: " Strike me, father, but 
hve me!" 

I am now however, rather anticipating tiie current 
of my thoughts^ at the time^ to which I am alludii^, 
I had not sufficiently analyzed them^ to. be accurate- 
ly conscious of the causes of my reluctance to fre- 
quent the society of my parent, and of the gradual 
diminution of my natural affection for him. I mere- 
ly felt an impulse, and without reflection, or intro- 
spection, indulged it instinctively. 

But, though thus repelled by one object to which it 
would naturally have attached itself, mine waa not a 
mind to resign itself to repose, and exist tranquilly, 
and sterilly, without passion, or desire. As I have 
laid, I was a prey of many, that begot in me, a thou- 
sand confusefd, and undigested tlioughts, and aspira- 
tions. Among however, all these crude, and contend «> 

« 

ing sensations, existed, at this period, one marked, if 
not predominant feature; my love of studying the re- 
cords of the Ancients. 

For the History of the Modems however, I had no 
tach partiality. In resorting to it after a communion 
with its grander predecessor, I seemed to feel that I 
was i^nfined, compressed; all is, at once too definite, . 
and too little; there is no space for the flight of the 
mind. A sufficiency of uncertainty exists, it is true; 
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but in it, there is neither interest, nor grandeni 
That which is lost to ns, we do not seek to know; aoii^ T 
much that is known to us, we could -almost wish were 
lost. Ail is ignoble; we do not even look on count- 
less masses of slaves stirred by one giant intellect^ 
equality, and mediocrity of mind and destiny, of in- 
' dividuals, and nations, are the principal, and most 
fatiguing features of the unimpressive picture; and, 
wvage, bestial^ disunited, and puny ^ are the epithets 
which most accurately characterize the people of the 
dark, and middle ages. Omit the episode of the Cru- 
sades, and this opinion comprises about eleven hun- 
dred years of I he History of the Moderns; from the 
time of Theodosius, to that of Charles the Fifth. 

But studying the recordj of the Ancients, is like 
viewing a gigantic cavern in a foreign land; all is- 
grand, towering, misty, stupendous, and indefinitef 
in the vast obscurity that confronts us^ no end appears; 
and yet, we know that an end must exist. The im- 
mensity, and novelty of every object bewilder, and 
astound; time, locality, and circumstance alike com- 
bine to excite our interest, our wonder, and our re- 

• 

spect; the imperfect, and visionary view we obtain 
of all even that is most prominent, and detailed, an4 
the probability of never entirely penetrating the mys- 
terious veil that shrouds' them, pique our curiosity,, 
and, hy stimulatiaj^ our imagination, render the spec- 
tacle doubly impressive, and memorable. 

This was the occupation that, at this time, pos- 
sessed a remarkable fascination for me. I literalljr 
lived among the people of tbe paat. Thebes, Babj-^ 
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Ion, Ecbatana, Syracuse, Tyre, wpre names far more 
' familia- to me than those of the cities of raj own land, 
jiat my acquaintance was not confined to these names 
done; I knew, or fancied that I knew, every portion 
of the minutest arrangement of their streets, their 
squares, and their gardens. Sitting on a desolate 
rock, in the land of my birth, I accompanied some 
few of the most illustrious of their inhabitants, 
through the dense crowd of countless and admiring 
multitudes, to the baths, the judgment-seats, the tern* 
pies, and the palaces. I followed them even to their 
homes; I conversed with their slaves, and their 
wives; admired the gorgeousness of their dresses, the 
magic splendour, and vastness of their halls, and 
domes; sympathized with them in their restraints, 
discussed the affairs of their neighbours; and abto- 
doned myself to what 1 supposed, might have been the 
more sober and stately character of the scandal of these* 
great, and impressive,' though semi -barbarous times. 

These were among the happiest hours of my life; 
but, I recur to them thus minutely: not because the 
retrospection affords me any pleasure at this moment, 
bat because they too, I now feel, were then inaens^fy 
auxiliary to the production, 6r rather, to the encou-* 
iBgement, of that train of reflection, and tendency of 
disposition, which subsequently led to my eternal de- 
struction. 

Among all the features of the ancients, not one, 
perhaps, is more striking than the frequency of the 
occurrence of the most heinous crimes mutually per-> 
petrated by the nearest relatives. These narrations 
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I used to dwell upon with an irresistible sympathy; 
a mixture of reprobation and interest, which 1 cannot 
- define; but which must have possessed their pleasure, 
or I should not so repeatedly have submitted myself 
to the entertainment of them. By the continuity of 
these reflections, 1 insensibly eradicated from myself 
that horror, which the first contemplation of a crime 
in direct violation of the most sacred laws of nature, 
never fails to occasion, in even the least humane; and 
proportionately familiarized myself to the dangerous 
consciousness that the most intimate tie^l of blood can- 
not always protect the aggressor from the retribution 
of his victim. ^ 

I know not whether I err, but it appears to me 
that every body must discern something very striking 
in fiery, inveterate hatred, if mutual. If however^ 
only entertained by one party, its object being passive, 
and unresisting, it assumes the character of malignil^ 
and oppression, and betrays its real odiousness un- 
mitigated by any of the more dignified features which 
vice sometimes assumes. But, if a hatred of the for- 
mer kind, subsists between the nearest relatives, 
through whose veins flows the self-same blood, it pos- 
sesses for the observer, a still more remarkable and 
thrilling interest. Mother arrayed against daughter, 
father against son, brother against brother, are moral 
monstrosities which stir in us our strongest, and wild- 
est sympathies. In the ancient pombat of Eteocles and 
Polynices, there is a savage, and ferocious grandeur 
that commands our attention, creates our awe, and Al- 
most excites our respect; the very enormity, and fear- 
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fill singularity of th.e crime, the very extent of the 
violation of the mos|t sacred of both divine, and natu" 
lal laws, invest it with diat degree of apparent impro- 
bability, and real terror, which are the principal sources 
of {k>etic interest, and raise it altogether above the 
horror, and disgust, tliat a less immoral, and more vul- 
gar, offence would occasion. We look on and trem^ 
We; we can scarcely believe that two brothers could 
have been inspired by so deadly, so inferoal an ani- 
mosity; and yet, there is something in the ima^ that 
possesses more than the power of the basilisk, for it 
has fascinated even the mind; and though we loathe, 
we never csm forget, it. 

In the self-love and vanity of our hearts, we may in- 
dignantly disclaim our weaknesses; but all 6ur codes, 
our institutions, our social regulations, our prejudices, 
our very thoughts conspire to show, that, vast crimes 
contain a majesty which almost sanctifies them, in our 
eyes: the man that slaughters his neighbour is exter- 
minated as an assassin; but, the butcher of a nation is 
deified as a conqueror. 

I know not whether I express the feelings of other 
men; such, however, were those I entertained at this 
period of my youth. 

It is remarkable that my fondness for reading the ^ 
History of the Past, was rather sustained, than les- 
sened by the development of an all-powerful passion 
tiiat mig^t have been supposed most certain to have 
ingulfed every less feeling in its raging whirlpodi. 
I am now arrived at the occurrence of a change, which 
aaj.be conmdered one of the great dimaoters of Jmy 
life. 
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I recur to the hour, when I first becaiu'* t!ie prey <#?^ 
diat omnipotent god, and demon. Love. 

Long however, did it reign over me, before I was 
endowed with the faculty of discovering the source of*S 
my ^uneasiness. I have described this uneasiness; my 
tumultuous thoughts, my objectless desires, my inca- 
pability of rest. There was within me, a fiery, and 
irresistible incentive to perpetual action, and exertion 
of mind, and body; but its effect was mechanical; I 
neither knew, nor suspected its existence; and I yield- 
ed myself passively and unconsciously to its impulse. 
My heart was in flames: but, like the eternally con- 
demned in the Eas1;ern fiction, though my suffering was 
infernal, I could not dbcem that I was bur^ing• 

Silently and insensibly did this insidious, and impe^ 
rious passion, obtain an unbounded influence over my 
imagination. It gradually became the supreme direc- 
tor of my thoughts and feelings; and, without the shade 
of a suspicion of my bondage, I was its entire slave. 
I could no longer see but through its medium; and 
every thing I regarded, received from it, a colour. I 
neither slept, nor ate; night and day, I lived in a state 
of disquietude; but, all the while, was as ignorant of 
tde nature of my pang, as I was of the oppressor, the 
incubus, that Inflicted it. v , 

Still, however, as I have said, I retained my predi- 
lection for my favourite study. Potent as was 'the pas- 
sion that had arisen within me, it rather coloured and 
moulded; than destroyed; it rather directed into dif- 
ferent channels, old affections, feelings, and preju- 
dices, than substituted new. ](t seemed to possess 
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none of the s^nrit of innovation^ but to proceed with 
a cautious respect for the ancient occupants of its sud- 
den conquest. Would that it had been the veriest 
exterminator, and eradicated every feature which then 
formed a portion of my being. 

But though I still recurred to the events of the past, 
with even more than my former assiduity, and gratifi- 
cation, yet the object was almost wholly changed. In- 
stead now, of dwelling with interest, on the mystical, 
the grand, and the atrocious, I reaped my pleasure 
from a very different field. My attention gradually 
became exclusively directed to the gentler, and the 
better, portion of the Historian's themej and, among 
the most beautiful heroines of antiquity, I only found 
80 many mistresses for my unconscious idolatry. 

I cannot describe, and possibly, none can conceive, 
the pleasure which I derived from this vagary of the 
ima^nation; and often, during the lapse of whole, and 
succesdive hours, I used to sit, and unreservedly aban* 
don myself to the indulgence of it. Each individual 
whose character, or reputation struck me, I endowed 
with a form, invested with a being; and then, I never 
tired of aiTaying them all befoi^e me, establishing com- 
parisons, elaborately, and minutely criticising their 
various pretensions to beauty, and indefatigably exa- 
ndning.them, under all the different phases in which 
I chose to present them to my scrutiny. Mme, Indeed, 
was a supreme court: I was at once creator, and ex- 
terminator; denouncer and defender; and, however 
iniquitous my decree, it was yet never disobeyed, j 
. For a lime, the principal, and most successful comr 
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petitors for the largest shate of my affections, werft^^ 
Atalanta, Stratonice, and a Roman Matron. Atalan- 
ta! K running female! There is something so ex* 
quisite in the idea of a woman who can run with grace, 
an achievement which some recent author declares to 
be impossible. But could he have seen my Atalanta, 
however great the extent of his critical fastidiousness, 
or acerbity, he must have confessed that he had erred. 
She was perfection. My principal pleasure was to 
fancy her engaged in the mid'st of her swiftest race, 
co^itending with the gentle witajd, which, bearing ele- 
gantiy behind her, her white and floating garments of 
almost etheresal texture, revealed conspicuously to my 
enraptured eye, the enchanting outiine, and propor- 
tions of her divine form. When I had sufficientiy ad- 
mired her attitudes and actions, in her almost bird-like 
flight across the plain, I made Hippomenes drop one 
of hi^ golden apples^ and then, I fancied the sparkling 
eyes, the playful smile, and childish eagerness, witii 
which the gay and airy nymph gracefully stooped to 
geize the glittering toy. Quickly, however, she re- 
sumed her career with the rapidity of light; when, 
imothet' of the treacherous baubles judiciously cast in 
th^ vicinity of her path, instantaneously arrested her 
8{)eed, and again diverted her attention from the pro^- 
gr^ss of her artful, and also, swift-footed competitor. 
After a few brief, but valuable, moments devoted to a 
rapturous admiration of her precious prize, she renews 
ker race /with the lightness and air of a swallow sail- 
ing with the breeze. But again the &tal stratagem is 
too successfully repeated; itbd^ aftteli^ recovery finom 
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reverie of pleasure which the possession of ^ 
pfVaird apple had occasioned, the luckless and artless 
maid, raising her eyes, sees with astonishment, and 
panic, that^her cunning, and dexterous competitor ha^ 
arrived at the goal. The^, I fancied her tearful 
glances, and disconsolate looks^ her doubts, her ap- 
prehebsions, her mortified pride, and her dejection: 
the expostulations, prajers, arguments, and artful flat- 
teries of her lover, and conqueror; the maid's graduM 
restoration to serenity; the faint sunshine of an inci- 
pient snule hovering over her fragrant lips: the entire 
relaxation of her rigidity; the first birth, and scarcely 
perceptible progress, of her interest in the eloquence, 
and in the gallantries, of her crafty suitor; the rapid 
development of this feeling: and finally, her submis- 
sion to, and union with, the man who has had the skilU 
and the fortune, not ojjly to vanquish, but, to win her. 

Surely, this is a bewitching fiction ! as playful, ele- 
gant, and |)oetical in its action, and conception, as the 
image itself is beautiful to the imagination: and even 
now, spiritless and prostrate as I am, I think that it 
is well worthy the wild and passionate^ admiration 
which it excited in me, in the days of my youth. 

Stratonice seated by the sick bed of Antiochus,. oc- 
cupied a very inferior position in my estimation, and 
even the Roman Matron, my favourite personification 
of all the dignitj^, simplicity, chastity, and rectitude,, 
of the best of the ancient times, could not vie with the 
graceful, and fascinating Atalanta. 

But one there was, who not only did vie with her, 
but far surpassed her. I allude to the bride of Tl- 
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granes, the Armenian Prince. The incideirt that im ' 
mortalizes her, is recorded in the Cjropcedia; but 
celebrated as it is, I cannot resist the temptation of 
transeribing it succinctly. 

The great C jrus having hostilely entered into Ar- 
menia, acted so skilfully, and promptly, that, without 
the interchange of a blow, he made not only the King 
of that country, but his entire family, and court, his 
prisoners. He then determined to bring them to a 
trialf and, for this purpose, assembled the captains of 
the Medes, and the Persian^, as well as all the chiefs 
among the Armenians themselves. 

When the day of judgment arrived, Cyrus having 
required the King to solemnly promise that he will 
answer all his questions truly, demanded whether he 
had noijustly been made the tributary of his grandfa- 
ther, Astyages. The roy^l prisoner being compelled 
to answer in the affirmative, he is then asked what 
reason he can allege for having violated the treaty. 
He peplies none, but the desire of acquiring liberty for 
himself, and for his children. Cyrus then desires him 
to say, what would be the meed he would award to 
one of his own vassals, if he should have adopted to- 
wards hinf a similar course. 

" Though I should paSs sentence on myself," cried 
the intrepid sovereign, "I must declare the truthf I 
would put him to death!" 

At these words, Tigranes, his son, tore his tiara from 
his head) aiid rent' his garments, as though the King 
had actually been doomed to the fate, he had supposi- 
tively decreed to another. Speedily however, recover- 
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himself he pleaded hi$ fatiier's cause with sa xnu^h 
[&ility, and genuine aQection, that Cyrus touched mOi 
I compassion, turns to the King, and demasfds with what. 
iMimber of troops^ and sums of mpnej, he will assiAt 
Um in his approaching was against the Babjlom<»is,if 
he should yield to his son's entreaties, and spare bi% 
life. He replies th^t all he possesses, is at the <fispo- 
sal of his conqueror. Cjrus, m most liber^ comdl- 
lions, grants him an entire pardon for himself; but tfa^At 
inquires what he will gjive him for the i^ansom of his 
wives? 

*f All Aat I have in the world!" hastily i*q[>Ued &e 
nlH^ted King. 

« And to save the lives «f yoitr chiLdreEP" demMiid^ 
ed€ynis« 

«* Willingly, cheerfuliy, would I m^^ the mm 
mcrifice for them," rejoined the trembling father.^^ 

*>Th«a for this time forth,^' said his generous viiptorj 
" you are my debt(»r for the double of your possessi(«|f|| 
fyr I retnni them to you tuneej once for your €hUd-\ 
MB, «ad once, for your wives. And you, Tigranes," 
h% lidded, addressing die Prteoe, iriip w^ m^nHf. 
married, " at what price, will you redeem tiuG^ IS^eHgr 
ff your bride?" - ' t 

** At die price of ten thouswftd lives* if I had titemP 
lie replied* 

AH however, received tliw fii^iedom wtthoitt\ttj 
fiurdier concession; and, as they vere returning /to 
^ir homes* they broke into the must enthusiastic exr 
pnarious of 4he Admiration vvltteh Cyrus' generaiit|i, 
uA omiificeAco exQiled in th«»« Ife Mhur sul^ttie 
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was discussed during the whole routej some nevef 
tired of extolling th^ suavity of his temper, and his 
consummate policy; some, his yalour; some, his wis- 
doihl and others were equally energetic in praise of 
the beauty of his person, ^d of the majesty of his 
mien.^ 

. ** And you,'' said TigrffcneS, addressing himself to his 
bride, " what did you think of Cyrus' aspect, and de- 
portment?" 

" I do not know," replied the !Princess; " I did not 
obsei^e him." 

" Upon what object then, could you have fixed your 
eyes?"^ demanded the Prince in much surprise, not 
untinctured by disappointnlent^ 

" Upon him,^^ she replied, " that said he would giv$ 
tm thousand lites to rescue me from bo'ndage»^^ 

Is it possible for mortal man to imagine a speech 
more exquisitely beautiful than this! more full of pa- 
thos, modesty, nature, and feminine, sublime affect^n. 
There iaas a time, when I, the ruthless the remorse- 
less, could never read it, but tears of admiration, and 
sympathy, stole insensibly into my eyes: so strange a 
riddle is the human heart! . 

The passion I entertained for my ideal incarnajtion 
of tiiis fair, and virtuous wife, is inexplicable to a be- 
ing of a temperament dissimilar to my own. By no 
mortal means, could j render intelligible to a phleg- 
matic, and incongenial disposition, to such a mind, 
for example as that of my father, the extent of my 
idolatry for this creature of my imagination. At ni^t, 
ih« haunted and beautified my slumber in visions; 
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^ during the day, I passed hour after hour, in her society. 
I walked with her, I talked to her; and, with her hand 
in mine, and gazing steadily on her face, I have sat 
for an entire morning, as perfectly happy, as my fiery 
and perturbed nature could ever allow me to be. 

Tes, mine, was the love that is of the mind; at no 
period of my life, did I possess any of those grosser 
particles which characterize the passions of the majo- 
rity of men. In a far more than commob degree, I 
experienced the necessity of loving; but, ihy imagina- 
tion was too strong for the dominion of the senses. 
The most devoted homage I ever offered to woman 
partook more of the head, tlian the body, was less spi- 
ritual than material; and consequently, contained a 
force, a concentration, a fire, a madness, which the 
mere libertine, the simply Mussulman admirer of a 
form without a soul, can never even conceive. 

I shall now commence the narrative of the incidents 
of my life; aiid record the effects of my first entertain- 
ment of the passion of love for a less visionary being; 
for one, who though of mortal mould, possessed all the 
qualities of a creature of the imagination. 
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PART THE FIRST. 



While mj heart, And mind were in the state, which 
I have described, thus ready to be inflamed by the 
first stray spark that might alight upon them, the pre- 
lude of tiiat incident occurred, which imparted a co- 
lour to the whole of my subsequent life. 

One day, when my sister and I were seated at break- 
fast, with my father, he casually remarked that, if his 
brother should die, his daughter would be left an tin;- 
protected orphan. 

Now, nothing can give a more complete idea of the 
extent of my parent's Vbitual taciturnity, and reserve, 
than the avowal of the fact, that, until this moment, 
neither my sister, nor myself, ever even entertained 
a suspicion that he had a brother, or any other rela- 
tive. 

But our surprise was destined, if possible, to be in- 
creased | for, our father, who seemed resolved to con- 
centrate, in the present minute, all the loquacity that 
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ought properly to have been dispersed thrqiagh the fe- 
Euunder.of his life, adde^ that his brother was dange^ 
rouslj ill^ that he had regeived an account of the im* 
possibility of his recovery, though he might continue 
to linger during many sutcessive weeks: that his 
daughter attended the sick bed of her dying parent, 
. witi» a constancy and a Endness ftat were exemplary; 
and finally, that, when the moment which was inevi- 
table should have passed, and her father been buried, 
he was determined that the beaatifiil orphan should 
find a lasting home in his house. 

Here, the oracle ceased, never again to reveal itself 
with an equal volubility. But, how much the matter, 
how infinite the food for reflection; with which it had 
supplied 'me! My sister, and I talked frequently on 
the subject; but not to her, or to any living being, did I 
communicate, or could I have communicated, one tithe 
of the thoughts it occasioned in me. 

Before, however, I discuss my own feielings, per- 
haps, I may as well take ah opportunity of' relating 
the causes of this impar aibi, this striking act of incon- 
sistency in my father. That he, the least generous, 
the leastxharitable, the least hospitable of men, should 
suddenly deem himself bound to provide a refuge for 
a destitute kinswoman, was to me, at this period, an 
enigma, which I could only partially solve. And thus, 
it remained, a source of curiosity, and perplexity, un- 
.til the lapse of time, the fair orphan herself, and cor- 
roborating circumstances, supplied me with the entire 
elucidation. 

Though he called him brother, the dying man was 
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liit the brother-in-law of my parent, whose sister he 
h^ married in defiance of her relative's peremptory 

ohibition. My father, whose estimation of the obe- 
dience due to his authority was very far from litoiited, 
never forgave the perpetrators of an act, which taught 
Um that though he possessed |he will, he wanted the 
power to enforce his tyranny. TPo the extent of his 
means, however, he exhibited his implacability; for, 
from the day of their union, until that of their deaths, 
in spite of all their advances and solicitations, he ne- 
ver would consent either to meet them, or even to in- 
timate to them by letter, the « cessation of his sense of 
injury, and hostility. For years, however, they per^ 
sisted in their attempts, yet never coilld effect a recon- 
dliadon.' Poor victims of their own goodness of heart, 
and charity! I could have told them that, even though 
they and ihein oppressor should have been endowed 
with a supernatural extent of existence, their labouris 
would have been fruitless; for, they were^ appealing 
to one to whom their virtues were unintelligible, and 
who, when once roused from his apathy, into vindic- 
liveness, cherished it with all the undying tenacity of 
a weak, nartow, and perverse intellect. 

Hard however, as was the heart of the ruthless au- 
thor of my being, impenetrable as his selfishness ap- 
peared, I imagine that even he must at last have been 
torched by the Christian conduct of his relatives. In 
tome unoccupied moment, that stern monitor, con- 
iciencey must have faintly whispered into his ear, a 
suspicion Ihat all the actions of his life, were not real-^ 
Ij quite SO immaculate as he was habitually disposed 
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to consider them« Perhaps this misgiving, repeated] 
at intervals, at length, induced a species of half w> 
conscious contrition I which, though not strong enoughi 
to insti^te hini to abandon his animositj, and there- 
by subject himself to the imputation of having erred 
in entertaining it, yet, probably, ultimately, compelled 
him to the adoption of the course, I have narrated. 
He struck, t suspect, a sort of bargain with his incom- 
modious reprover; if it would tranquilly allow him 
to indulge his groundless antipathy to his relatives, 
during their lives, he would, if he should survive them« 
make them a repars^tion^ by undertaking the charge of 
their orpliati. ^ 

There might however, have been other, and even 
more selfish, motives for this determination; motives 
that trivial as they m^y seem to many, had, I am sure, 
a very considerable weight with so utter an egotist 
CEnone, for that was the fair name,, of the still fairer 
girl, was a proficient in many of the less grave 
sciences; a species of knowledge, which, in my fa- 
ther's eyes, would have been more than an equivalent 
for a multitude of offensive qualities. The idea pf 
securing to himself another docile, and intelligent pu- 
pil, another servant, to whom, under his own occa- 
sional superintendence, he could fearlessly intrust the 
arrangement of the most precious contents, of his mu- 
aeum» would have been, I am convinced, alone a suf- 
ficient incentive to have induced him to domesticate 
with a malefiictor. Indeed, subsequent circumstances 
will show that this opinion is very far from being ex- 
aggerated. I ought to add however, that my father 
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had had ample opportunities of acquainting himself 
with GSnone's accomplishments, and virtues, having 
several times met her, during his occasional residence 
in the family of a wealthy individual, in our neigh- 
bouring town; to whose house he repaired, in no feel- 
ing of friendship, or love of social intercourse, but, in 
the premeditated intention of cajoling him into the 
sale of several remnants of antiquity, on the posses- 
sion of which he had set his heart. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to describe the perseverance, the calculation, the 
craft, with which he would patiently labour during 
whole years, for the attainment of any rarity which 
he coveted. If his contemned sister had been the pro- 
prietor of a museum, she might have dictated the most , 
imperious terms of peace, and he would have accept- 
ed them not only with humility, but with* thankful- 
ness. . 

I will now return to the deep impression made upon 
me, by his memorable communication. My heart, 
as I have said, was in a state of ignition, an4 it re- 
quired but aiyreath to excite it into a flame. Imagine 
then, the effect produced upon me, by the knowledge 
that a maiden, and a ^^beautiful^^ one — for, of all my 
father's speech, this was the word that rang most 
frequently in my ears — would shortly become a resi- 
dent beneath the same roof with myself; with me, who, 
with the exception of my sister, and the two lovely 
children of my father'^ retainer, had never even 
looked upon the animate female form, in any fairer 
shape than that, of the half savage peasantry of our 
district. 
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Farewell to all mj dreams of the past! farewell, tov 
the Roman Matron, Stratonice, Atalanta, and even to 
the nameless bride of Tigranes I Now, all my thoughts 
were given to (Enone. She became the mainspring 
of my visionary existence, the sun around which, my 
mind alone revolved. Before, I was content to im- 
body an idea, and to .vary its form, until I had coin- 
posed one that pleased me^ and then, I attached my- 
self to it with perfect confidence, never entertaining 
a suspicion of the possibility of my representation be- 
ing inaccurate. But now, I had the double excite- 
ment of not only investing a name with a shape, but 
of endlessly conjecturing whether my shadow would 
bear any resemblance to the substance of the original. 
I portrayed her to myself, under every possible va- 
riety of just proportion, and aspect; majestic, and 
/ sylph-like, light as a Dryad, and stately as an empress, 
fragile and amp1e» vivacious and reflective, all the 
numberless and most opposiite qualities that th^ human 
form can assume, by turns, I accorded to my perso- 
nification of, (Enone. 

As the days and weeks advanced, my desire to be- 
tome acquainted with the object of my thoughts, grew 
almost insupportable. I watched the progress of «very 
hour; time appeared to me to be laden with lead; and 
I never ceased to ask myself. When will the day ar- 
rire that shall bring to me my CEnone? for so, already 
I delighted to call her. And this strong desire for 
her presence, caused the selfishness of my disposition 
to manifest itself in a remarkable manner; for, as I 
knew that her arrival would be consequent on the 
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death of her father, several times, I detected myself 
m the indulgence of ifae guilty wish that a life so op- 
posed to my gratification, would quickly terminate. 
Insensible however, as I was, in all that related to 
self-knowledge, or self-condemnation, I could not but 
be conscious that this feelihg was an inhuman one; 
and I strove to repress it; butstill, it would constant- 
ly recur to me. 

I feared to ask my father for any information re- 
specting her; indeed ?it no time of my life, after, I mean, 
the utter thoughtlessness, and indomitable vivacity of 
early boyhood had passed; did I ever'dare to question, 
or even accost him, unless he previously testified some 
indication of a disposition to communicate with me: 
yet, I must again declare that my repugnance arose, 
at this period, in no apprehension of his severity, but 
simply in the chill, the deadly atmosphere of invisible 
ice, in which he was enveloped. 

Respecting however, the present source of my inte- 
rest, and anxiety, not one word of elucidation did he 
impart Morning after morning arrived, and still he 
descended to his daily pursuits; yet, never did he re- 
cur, or even indirectly allude, toihat communication, 
which to him, was only the mere'adfeidental expression 
of a passing thought; but, to his too impressible son, 
was the formation of an epoch in his Hfe. 1 was there- 
fore, left to the quiet indulgence of my hopes, and the 
endurance of my fears, without possessing the slight- 
est infoimation to authorize the entertainment of either.. 
But, sometimes, when my spirits were high, I delight- 
ed myself with the idea that the day of her arrival 
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wcmld be almost immediate; and at odiers, I tfaoo^t, 
with apjpreheD»on and regret, that it might be eternal! J 
pofitpcfned bj the recorerj of her parent 

At last, one morning, my father made his appear^ 
ance arrayed in bkck. M j pulses throbbed; I literally 
trembled with delist; and could with difficulty con- 
ceal the elation which I experienced. The repast 
however advanced; jet^ not a word of explanation 
wail uttered; and I began to regsurd my father's fune- 
real apparel, with a diminished sensation of gratifica- 
tion. Still, his silence continued; and gradually my 
feelings were growing more in unison with those, which 
the emblems of death ought to have excited, when, he 
Htated in his driest and most phlegmatic manner, as 
though he were scarcely consciously uttering the least 
interesting and most trivial circuin^tance, that the fa* 
ther of (Enone had expired, during the previous week, 
and, on the following morning, his daughter would 
arrive at our abode, 

I felt a thrill that I cannot describe; the blood rushed 
into my face, and then revelled in one mighty gush 
upon my heart, until I became faint with excess of 
* pleasure; and was obliged to stagg<er from the room, 
to hide, and indulge, in solitude, the emotions which 
were overwhelming me., » 

How I passed 'through the remainder of that day, 
and the ensuing night, I scarcely know. But, I well 
remember that the prevailing sensation was one of tri-* 
umph; triumph in the anticipation of having at last se- 
cured to myself Ihat fondest object of all my most 
cherished, and impetuous desires, the power of assQ* 
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liatingto the full extent of my inclination, with a 
living, an actual woman^ no vapid cteature of the im- 
agination, but a thing of speech and action, of strength . 
and weakness, and perhaps, of passion, and principle, 
reason and error. 

How long and Comprehensive was the flight too, 
that I took into fiiturity on that night! — what visions 
of enjoyment, and rapture did I not create; and alas, 
how little did the final reality accord with my antici- 
pations! Too often, have all experienced a similar 
disappointment; one, of such frequent occurrence, 
that it seems as though Fortune purposely, and for the 
sole gratification oif a malicious impulse, determined 
that we should never realize the events we have im- 
agined, however rational, and probable our conjectures 
may have been. 

But, the night passed; and the morning arrived, 
and found me witli unclosed eyes, still impatiently 
watcliing the tedious progress of the hours. At last, 
unable any longer to endure a suspense, which was 
rendered intolerable by the restlessness of my body, I 
liprang from my bed; and, having hastily apparelled 
myself, took my station at the window, from which I 
could command a view of the only road to our house.' 
Here, 1 sat for hours in an agony of anxiety; but, 
though my desires imparted to my eye, more than a 
hawk's quickness of perception, I could only discern 
the accustomed objects, the miners, the fires and the 
blasted rocks. 

At last, a speck made its appearance in the farthest 
distance; I watched it with an eagerness that for a 
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few moments, frustrated its own intentions; for, I was 
blinded by the excess of my effort. | averted my 
head, and closed my eyes. Then, I looked again in 
the direction of the object, which had so^ excited my 
interestk- My conjecture was right; It was a carriage I 
— Slowly, it approached; and at length, reached and 
stopped at, our gate. 

Sudden, and almost irresistible was the impulse I 
then entertained, to rush down to meet, ^nd welcome 
our long-desired guest. But, even in that moment of 
excitement, my habitual dread of my father, arrested 
me; and I remained fixed to, and trembling at, the win- 
,dow, awaiting in a fever of impatience the appearance 
of the unknown object of my singular passion. 

My*heart beat so tumiiltuously, and my whole 
frame was ^o disordered by the anarchy of my mind, 
that my sight almost failed me. Dimly, and faintly, 
I saw my father approach the carriage; and a tall, 
elegant figure, arrayed in the deepest black, and her 
face completely concealed in a thick veil of a similar 
hue, placing her hand upon his extended arm, grace- 
fully, but slowly, and almost solemnly, descended 
from the cumbrous vehicle. Scarcely, had her foot 
rested on the last step, ere an animal more light, and 
beautiful than words can: express, sprang from the 
carriage, and vanished in the entrance to the house. 
So rapid "was its'action^ so brief was my view of it, 
and so disturbed were my senses, that I could not even 
distinguish its kind but I thought that it was a fawn. 
In another moment the whole pageant had disappeared^ 
and I staggered to, and sank pn a chair» oppreasedi and 
subdued by excess of emotior\« 
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As goon as I had recovered myself, and conjectured 
that the marks of mj agitation had passed from my 
countenance, I descended in the hope of encountering 
that fair stranger, whom, though I pined, I yet lialf 
feared, to meet. When I reached the door of the 
apartment, which I supposed her to occupy, I stood 
for a moment, with my hand trembling on the lock, 
in a mingled fit of eagerness, and apprehension. 
Thoroughly ashamed however, of my puerile pusillani- 
mity, I sunrmoned my reason, and my courage, to my 
aid, and boldly entered the room; when I discovered 
that my panic had been even more causeless than I had 
deemed it. No stranger was there; I found but my sis- 
ter, who acquainted me that CEnone had pleaded her 
depression and fatigue, and demanded, and obtained 
from my father a con'sequent permission to retire to her 
chamber, for thenremainder of the day. 

Though in thid communicatiox;! was the source of 
much bitter disappoinment to me, yet, strange to say, 
it contained something of relief. But, in my sister's 
arms, and resting on her lap, was that, which, for 
some moments, entirely suspended my consciousness 
of this mingled feeling, and substituted one, of unaN 
loyed pleasure. She was eagerly engaged in caress- 
ing the beautiful animal of which I had but so transient 
a glance as it entered our abode; and which^proved, 
what I had imagined it to be a fawn. As eagerly, I ad- 
vanced, ijo touch and fondle it; then, excited by my 
own endearments, and utterly unable to resist the 
impulse I entertained, I almost forcibly withdrew it 
from the grasp of mjTeluctant sister, raised it in my 
annSy and pressed it passionately against my heart. 
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It was indeed a singularly, and perfectly graceful 
animal of a breed with which I was whally unac- 
quainted. Its form was truly and transcendently 
beautiful; its' eolour that, of the dove; and its eyes 
were almost startling, they were $o strikingly eloquent. 
One could scarcely regard them, and continue to be- 
Jieve that the creature to whom they belonged, could 
be devoid of reason. Every look literally seemed 
surcharged with intelligence, and sentiment; and they 
were so exquisitely transparent^ so perfectly liquid, 
that their surface was not discernible to slight and 
common observation. 

The pleasure I experienced in caressing this animal 
w|is e'xtreme. Not only was the object most winning, 
and fascinating in itself, but it belonged to her, it had 
but a moment before left her presence; it had been 
touched by her; perhaps her breath was still warm 
upon its face; perhaps it had just been rendered* con- 
secrate by her endearments! In these thoughts, I 
kissed it, and embraced it with a passion and a warmth, 
that must have appeared unintelligible to my graver 
sister. ■ 

But, tlie poor animal did not seem to participate in the 
feelings which prbmpted my caresses; on the contrary, 
every action manifested its uneasiness and discontent. 
His feeble struggles to escape from my grasp; his rest- 
less, and plaintive eye perpetually wandering from my 
face to the door, all indicated his desire to rejoin his 
mistress. His expressive motions, and looks, were 
not to be miscomprehended; and my pitying sister 
immediaitely undertook to see the faithful anitaai safe- 
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\y conveyed to the chamber of the object of its attach- 
ment. 

As soon as it had disappeared, all mj thoughts in- 
stantly reverted to their usual theme^ self. I then, 
recollected that I was now doomed to await the pro- 
gress and termination of another lingering day, before 
I could acquaint myself with the features of the uncon* 
Bcious object of my passion^ before I could look upon 
the face of the stranger, and the unknown, into whose 
custody I had committed my heart, and its mpst im- 
petuous passions. * In addition to these, arose other, 
and more painful reflections: it is true that she was 
beneath our roof, and the moment of our interview 
could now be only briefly delayed. But, might she 
realize my expectations? or if she did, might she deign 
to acccept the homage, the idolatry, which 1 was pre- 
pared to offer her? Might she not contemn me, and 
spurn my passion? . 

In these conjectures, was food for self-torture suflS- 
cient to render me insensible to all external objects, 
and to the passage of time. Almost unconsciously 
therefore, elapsed the remainder of ,the dayj and the 
following morning, found me exhausted, i^gitated, and 
but ill prepared for the interview, which I even aliYiosit 
dreaded, as much as desired. 

But I must not omit to relate succinctly, a remark- 
able dream that occurred to me, on. that memorable 
night. In one of the few brief periods of perturbed 
sleep, which, in spite of my restlessness of mind, my 
extreme bodily exhaustion secured for me, I thought 
I had clandestinely stolen into the chamber of my cou- 
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sin. She was lying upon a bed, the furniture and de*- 
corations of which were of the deepest black; her gar- 
ments, and a veil that concealed her face, were of the 
same sahle colour. I slowly, and hesitatingly ap- 
proached with awe and apprehension; and, after a mo* 
ment's irresolution, and an internal combat with the 
weight that was upon my spirit, I cautiously but ti- 
midly removed the veil, and discovered a countenance 
of transcendent beauty, and sweetness of expression. 
I was enraptured; and stooped to press a passionate 
kiss upont> the lovely sleeper; wheft, just as my lips 
were about to unite themselves to hers, I saw the fea- 
tures suddenly change, and assume the exact resem- 
blance of the Medusa of thfB ancient gem. There, it 
was; before me, a perfect incarnation pf this too re- 
markable achievement of human art; the same exqui- 
site beauty of form, and the same gigantic moral de- 
pravity. I was spell-bound; and, utterly powerless 
and incapable of withdrawing my face from its imme- 
diate contiguity to the object of my terror, I felt the 
eyes of the demon glare into my very soul. Sudden- 
ly, a voice, indescribably fierce and penetrating, though 
subdued, hissed into my ears, " / am thy Destiny, "^^ 
The snakes in the hair arose in fury; one of them dart- 
ed its forked tongue into . niy brain; and I awakened 
in an agony of real fear, and ideal torture. 

This vision was but little calculalted to aid me in 
recovering my serenity; and when the hour for our 
reunion at our morning repast arrived, it found me in 
a state of ineffable agitation. But, the die was cast; 
and whether I desired it, or apprehended it, tlie meet- 
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ing between me and (Enone must now occur. The 
moment for which I had so long pined, had come at 
last^ and speedily, I must learn whether the images I 
had formed of her personal aspect, were destined to 
be confirmed, or refuted. 

I entered the room with the feelings of a culprit, 
rather than those of a. lover. (Enone was there!— I 
stood in her presence speechlessly, tremblingly, as 
though I had been arraigned before her, a convicted 
and dastardly felcm to hear the sentence of my judge. 

In, a few brief moments, however, I recovered suf- 
ficient self-possession to observe her, though timidly, 
and furtively. How beautiful she was ! Her coun- 
tenance pale and tranquil, was of the purity and stil- 
ness of the chastest work of the Grecian sculptor's 
art. Her statue was rather superior to that of the ma- 
joi^ty of her sex| and it contained a union of delicacy, 
grace, fragility, and majesty, which, as these qualities 
are of almost an incongruous nature, is of rare occur- 
rence. But, the most striking feature of her face were 
her eyes; large,' and liquidly pellucid, they possessed 
a fascination that is perfectly ineffable, so plaintively, 
beautifully eloquent was their fouiching, their divine 
expression. Her dark hair was simply and elegantly 
divided on her forehead^; and the deep sable pf her 
garments contrasted strongly, and most agreeably with 
the brilliant fairness rf h6r complexion, her neck, and 
her hands. Her foot was. small, but perfectly propor- 
tioned to the size of her form^ and I afterwards dis- 
covered tiial she possessed that infinitely rarest of all 
female charms, a delicate, ample, and thoroii|^ly sym- 
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metrical arm. Not a single ornament appeared on i>er 
person^ her whole apparel was as remarkable in its 
simplicity, as in its congeniality to the character of 
her beauty; but a solitary, and half -opened rosebud, 
secured in her girdle, was rendered strikingly conspi* 
cuous by the strong relief of her robe. 

Such was ffinone ! 

Whether she resembled any of the particular im- 
ages I had formed of her, I cannot positively say; she 
could not have been very dissimilar to some one of 
them, so fertile had been my fancy; but, I well^ re- 
member that she surpassed my utmost expectations of 
the extent of her attractions. 

My father introduced me to her, in his usual laco- 
nic, abrupt, and unpropitiating manner; for, his ut- 
ter want of all natural affection generally manifested 
itself in a peculiar coldness, and imperativeness of 
tone, whenever he spoke to, or concerning, either me 
or my sister. (Enone^ however, scarcely regarded 
me; not that there was contempt, or pride, in this neg- 
lect of courtesy, which arose solely and evidently, in 
her abstraction and depression of spirit. When I stu- 
died her countenance more closely, I plainly saw, the 
traces of her affectionate vigilance and anxiety, in her 
attendance upon her parent; and her moral being had 
suffered even still more perceptibly; she was silent, 
thoughtful, and,r^though manifestly desirous to propi- 
tiate, generally inattentive to all that was passing 
around her. My father, who, to h^r displayed more 
suavity tiian I had ever previously seen him evitace, 
occasionally .adfh'essed to her a few incoherent ques- . 
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tions reapecting her former mode of life'; all of wHich 
had evidently only the effect of increasing her sorrows, 
by sustaining and refreshing her memory of the past. 
To these injudicious and unfeeling recurrences, she 
replied, for a time, in a broken voice, and with a strong 
apparent effl)rt to repress her grief: at last, tlVey be- 
came intolerably painful, and she requested to be al- 
lowed to retire to her chamber. ' Ungraciously, was 
' this permission accorded by my father, who was so lit- 
tle sensible of another's pain, that, provided he was 
pleased, he could seriously have required the insect, 
while he was engaged in impaling it for the purpose of 
microscopic observation, to sympathize in his pleasure. 
Thus ended my first brief interview with CEnone. 

And what was the impression it left upon my mind? 
One of unalloyed satisfaction, exultation! At last, I 
had secured for myself the uninterrupted society of a 
beautiful woman; and, though her words had been far 
too few, yet, both speech and countenance, clearly in- 
dicated that she was not only intellectual, but highly 
educated. 

After this, interview followed interview, and each 
only tended to strengthen still more the feelings which 
the first had originated in me« 

There is a sanctitude, a majesty, a sublimity, in the 
sorrow which is occasioned by death, that no other 
sorrow possesses. A fond and virtuous daughter 
mourning her bereavement of her father, is one of the 
noblest, most touching, and dignified spectacles that 
human nature can present. In (Enone, this charm 
was rendered peculiarly impressive and engagingy jb^f 
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th^ extreme sweetness of her disposition; she was '^^ 
mild, so meek, so resigned, yet so profoundly melari*j 
choly, that the hardest heart must have been softened 
by a communion with her. She read me a lesson 
which ought to have taught me my duty; she walked 
steadily in the path which I felt myself incapabte of 
even entering: and, such was my vast and conscious 
inferiority, never should I have believedi unless I had 
beheld her bright example, that mortal being could 
have sustained affliction with 180 divine a grace. . 

The style and delicacy of her beauty too, superadd* 
ed an illusion, which tended greatly to augment the 
sympathy that her sorrows excited. There was some- 
thing ethereal about her; she seemed spiritualized by 
ihe nature and extent of her grief. Her loveliness 
was of a character far less earthly than aerial; and 
not her form alone created, but her habits and man- 
ners united to ^engthen this impression. Her voice, 
that most powerful, but little considered, and ofttimes 
undiscovered agent in influencing our estimation <fr fe- 
male pretensions to attraction, was so exquisitely soft, 
possessed a tone so peculiarly sweet, was |o clear, so 
deliberate, so thrillingly musical, that it seemed as 
though it emanated from no human m-gan, but was 
tome woodland melody of Nature's own creation. Her 
actions, too, were so gentie, so buoyant, and so utterly 
noiseless; and her l^re and features so delicate, so 
apparently immaterial, so totally devoid of all that is 
characteristic of mere plebeian mortidity, that often 
durisig the twilight of the summer's evening, I have 
regarded her antil my eyes, dazzled and confused by 
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>!^ very steadfastness and permanence of mj gaze» I 

have seriously deluded myself into the belief, that she 

[-was pervious to the passage of light, and that I beheld 

the rays of the moon permeating her arms, her neck. 

and her face. 

The mere repetition of these credulous fancies will 
show, at once, the extent of the reverence, and of the 
passion, I entertained for her. But, what were her 
feelings towards me ! Did she reject, or did she re« 
spond to my homage; or was she so totally absorbed in 
her grief, that she did not even observe the impression 
which she had created upon me? — How often, and 
with what intense anxiety, did I ask myself these agi- 
tating questions! But, all my observations and con- 
jectures, were equally fruitless; and many, many 
months elapsed, before I could afford myself any other 
than a vague and unfounded reply, or attain the slight- 
est clew to an elucidation of my doubts and fears. 

m 

When she first arrived at our abode, she was in. her 
twenty-eighth year, and I, in my twentieth; a large 
disparity of age, at all periods of life, but perhaps, par- 
ticularly at ours. In addition to this source of a 
marked difference between us, were added other 
causes that tended considerably to augn^ent it. Na- 
turally, she possessed a most intelligent mind, which 
had been highly cultivated by a fond and judicious pa- 
rent; she had seen tlie world; she knew how to avail 
herself of her acquirements, and in spite of all her to- 
leration, and benevolence, she possessed an acutenesa 
which compelled her to discern the deficiencies of 
others. 
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In this state of intellectual culture, how much \?aa 
th^e to contrast with mine. I was a mere rustic, sen- 
sitive, self -mistrustful boy; rustic, however, I mean 
only in the sense of perfect ignorance of 'all conven- 
tional manners, and of all large societies. To the de- 
nomination of rusticity, might also have extended a 
certain decree of uncouthness of manner; but, in my 
nature was no particle of the coarseness' of the clown. 
On the contrary, as I shall shortly state, I was pos- 
sessed of fastidiousness to an excess,, which even now, 
I should be perplexed to explain how, and whence, in 
the wild and semi-barbarous district wherein I was 
bom, I could have acquired it. 

I was not, as I have shown, wholly unlearned. But, 
I had never received any systematic education. My 
father, I believe, or some one delegated by him, in my 
earliest boyhood, had taught me the distinction of let- 
ters, and the rudiments of orthography. This, is all 
the extraneous assistance I ever obtained; and, I feel 
that I may thank my solitude, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of creating my own occupations, for those spon- 
taneous exertions which have secured to me, the limit- 
ed learning I possess. But, in my first intercourse 
with others, this conversance with books was of little 
utility to me; for, in my utter want of all worldly ap- 
prehension, I knew not how to apply the scanty know- 
ledge I had really obtained. Consequently^, in com- 
parison with CEnone, I appeared the very personifica- 
tion of Ignorance. I felt keenly, bitterly my inferior- 
ity; and what was worse, I saw but -too plainly that 
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she was conscious both of my deficiencj/and of her, 
own superior intellectual improvement. 

It must not, however, be supposed that I was jealous 
of her excellence; on the contrary, I adored it. But 
I was mortified by the fear that her perception of my 
sciolism might prevent* me from ever inspiring her 
with feeling respondent to mine. How could she 
love the person whom she could not respect? and how 
could she entertain respect for him whose too appa- 
rent puerilities must frequently have excited her re- 
gret, and sometimes, perhaps, a blended sensation of 
pity and of ridicule? 

These apprehensions were the great alloy to the per-, 
feet happiness, I should otherwise, at this period, have 
experienced; they were the golden apple which Dis- 
cord had cast into the midst of the festivity of my 
heart. My own feelings told me that a woman must 
admire, must discover, or suppoae, the existence of a 
certain degree of excellence in a man, before, she can 
resign her affections to his care. Any delusion of this 
kind however, I Was but too conscious wa,s little like- 
ly to operate in relation to me and (Enone. What, 
then, had I to ofter her to attract a return of the sen- 
timents 1 entertained? What?— Why, the strongest* 
the wildest, the maddest, the most unbounded, the 
most idolatrous passion that ever instigated mortal be- 
ing! And among all the many engines that may be 
employed in the warfare between the sexes, with a 
more powerful, a more prevailing one than mine« man 
cannot pursue his attacks upon the female heart* 8% 
vU meJUrCj doltndum est primum ipsi tibi: If jwi 
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wish another to love, you yourself must first love sift- 
«erely. AH the strong passions are contagious^ and ^ 
^e mere exhibition of any of them, generally begets a 
similar, or a respondent one in the breast of its object* 
But unfortunately, or fortunately, he who experiences^ 
an attachment in the truth, fervor, and excess of mine, 
rarely, if ever, combines with it, any of those ratioci- 
nating faculties which would open his eye« to the va- 
lue of his possession, and inspire him with the judg- 
ment, and the craft, to avail himself of it, to the ut- 
most. Thus, though I was endowed with one of the 
most potent means of success, I had no suspicion of 
either its power over another, or its existence in my- 
self: I had eyes, but they could not perceive; and 
ears, but they could Aot understand. 

"V^e may love as we will, in after years, we may 
even love more fondly, more calr ly, and more dura- 
bly, but, I doubt whether we can ever again experi- 
ence thi^t complete submersion of self, in the welfare 
and interests of another, that supreme perfect confi- 
dence, that total absence of all suspicion of the truth 
and extent of either our own feelings or of those of their 
object, and that unbridled, unlimited abandonment of 
our entire reasoning being to the current of our emo- 
tions, which Jir^t love rarely fails to occasion in even 
the least generous. In all that related to CEnon^ the 
action of my selfishness was. wholly suspended; and,, 
for the first time since my birth, my existence was in- 
. terwoven with that of another. Upon that other, L 
lived dependent for all my impulses; when a shade, 
. jUig^ted on her fan* brow, I mourned;, and when sh& 
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smiled, I rejoiced. Rarely then, were anj of my 
thoughts addressed to myself^ I was too much en- 
gaged in considering the ways of affording her plea- 
sure, and protecting her from pain. 

Thus elapsed the first year after CEnone's arrival at ^ 
our house. At this period; the cloud had almost en- 
tirely disappeared from her countenance^ for, even 
the purest and strongest grief has its term ef duration.- 
Where indeed, is the attribute of humanity which is 
permanent? When I shall have divulged all the pas- 
sages which have occurred between me and my father, 
it will be wondered how I could ever have attained 
the fortitude to discuss, and investigate his character' 
and actions, with the tranquillity I have exhibited.r 
But, there is no feeling, sentiment, or passion, that 
may not he suspended, if not destroyed, by excessive 
indulgence. Such is mortal imperfection, that even 
remorse c&tin\k always exist i^ equal vigour. 

For many months I laboured unsuccessfully to en 
gage my fair kinswoman in a friendly and cordial in- 
tercourse with me: she retired to her chamber when- 
ever she had the power j and seemed to prefer the free-- 
dom and indulgencies of solitude,^ to all the sympa- 
thies, and zealous attentions, which I could devote to 
her. As, however, the keenness of her grief de- 
creased, she became familiarized to my assiduities^ 
and, at last, even appeared ta derive from themfacer- 
lain degree of pleasure. But, I mean not to imply 
that, in the ingenuous manifestation of a sad and spi-^ 
ritless approbation, there existed the slightest trace of 
au^t», which even the most sanguine lover could have; 
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perverted into an indication of the return of his pas- 
sion. She was frjmk and kind, and, when her cheer* 
fulness returned^ cordial j but, she evinced not the 
smallest symptom of her heart containing the minutest 
germe of the feelings, which I most desired to excite 
in her. 

While, howeveic, she was tacitly strengthening the 
attachment and ;iesteem of every body who came in 
contact ^vith bcr> especially, of my generous and na- 
turally affectionate sister, she was gradually, and pro- 
portionately losing the selfish inclination which my fa- 
ther had, at first, entertained for her. Clearly, have 
I since been able to trace the whole progress and cause 
of this change in his opinions^ but, at the period of 
their occurrence, I w^too much occupied by the ob- 
ject of them, to even think of devoting my observation 
to him. 

When she had first arrived at our abode, it is now 
evident to me, that he had fancied he had secured a 
useful and intelligent assistant in the prosecution of 
his peculiar pursuits; one, who being entirely depend- 
ent upon him for a home, and for subsistence, would, 
both from feelings of gratitude, and self-interest, be 
most zealous, and particular in hpr services. In the 
first place, however, in contradiction to these conjec- 
tures, he discovered that his supposed destitute kins- 
woman inherited a considerable revenue, and that she 
required that he should annually receive a certain 
portion of it, as a remuneration for his hospitality. 
Now, my father, notwithstanding his great wealth, was 
by no means devoid of an affection to money; but, he 
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would have preferred to the possession of it, in this in- 
stance, that claim upon her subserviency, which an elee- 
mosynary support of her, would have afforded a sel- 
fish, indelicate, and unfeeling mind. This, therefore, 
was his first disappointment. Still, however, proba- 
bly, he hoped that, in spite of her independence, her 
natural sweetness and docility, and a certain degree 
of gratitude, would instigate her to tender him alacri- 
tously, that servile and exclusive homage and attention^ 
which both his vanity and his egotism equally re« 
quired; and, in this supposition, he continued to mani- 
fest to her, the courtesy and conciliation, he, had as- 
sumed upon her first arrival. But soon, to his infinite 
chagrin, he found that, instead of the zealous devotion 
to him of her time ancj^ thoughts, which he had fondly 
expected, she remained, during many successive 
months, secreted in her chamber, indulging her dejec- 
tion of spirit, and her recollections of an affectionate 
and conscientious parent; and worse still, that she 
paid him, ^hen they encountered, little more court, or 
deference, than she accorded to the insignificance of 
his contemned children. In this conduct of hers, ori- 
ginated his second disappointment. But, what must 
have been his feelings, when he discovered that, as her 
grief departed, and her spirits revived, instead of even 
then, making reparation fox her previous neglect and 
offences, by attaching herself exclusively to him, she 
was so indiscriminating, so blind, and so perverse, as 
to prefer to pass almost her whole time in my com- 
pany, or in that of my sister; constantly riding and 
walking with the one, or conversing or performing on 
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the organ with the other: all smiling, jesting, and"^ 
amusing themselves without demanding either his 
sanction, or participation; deriving their pleasures 
from their own resources, and malapertly daring to be 
happy, although his concurrence or permission had ne- 
ver even been solicited! 

From this moment, I am now convinced that he re- 
garded his innocent and unconscious niece, with all 
the malice and antipathy of which his apathetic nature 
was capable; though, at the period to which I am al- 
luding, he only manifested it by the substitution of his 
habitual phlegm and coldness of manner, for the de- 
gree of warmth, and kindness, which he had original- 
ly assumed in his intercourse with her. 

Littie, however, suspecting the existence of the 
storm thaf was impending over our devoted heads, we 
pursued our thoughtless career of happiness. CBnone 
had now completely accustomed herself to the compa- 
ny of myself, kai my sister;, and we formed an al- 
most inseparable society. Her conversation abounded 
in interest and in instruction for us, in comparison 
vjrith whom, she might be said to be consummately 
skilled in the knowledge of the great world; and there 
was a novelty in her thoughts, and a grace, and a 
truth, in their expression, that might have ' fascinated 
judges far more proficient and fastidious, than her par- 
tial auditors. She possessied, besides, a rectitude, a s 
simplicity, a natural, love of the good, and the beauti- 
ful, and a strong, yet apparently almost unconscious 
determination never to wander wilfully into the path 
of error, which influenced all she said and did; and 
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imparted an additional charm to the lightest phrase, or 
the least important action. She was, too, the most 
perfectly humane person I ever encountered 5 and wil- 
lingly would she have endured any inconvenience, ra- 
ther than have exposed herself to the risk of injuring 
even the minutest inisect. 

Poetry, general literature, painting, sculpture, and 
conjectures on the nature of the life, and the pursuits 
we should lead and follow, if we possessed an unlimit- 
ed power of indul^ng our inclinations, fori^ed some 
of the frequent subjects of our conversations. She 
was eminently proficient in the knowledge of the works 
of ancient art; and consequently, one of my principal 
pleasures was to accompany her through the apart- 
ments of my father, whenever he was absent, and me- 
ditate with her, on the transcendent statues and relics 
of antiquity, which th^y contained. 

One day^ when engaged in this delightful occupa- 
tioD, I directed her attention to the picture of Medu- 
sa; and as u$ual became so excited by my obset-vation 
of it) that I portrayed vividly, and with.i^^ degree of 
eloquence, my strong sense of its eztit^ij^inary ex- 
cellence. She gazed at me with surprise, and de- 
manded whether I was serious in my admiration; add- 
ing that she had never before looked upon so fell a 
countenance, one which so completely imbodied the 
spirit of all that was most foul , and atrocious. I replied 
that I could not declare myself more literally, or with 
greater sincerity; that I regarded the object of her 
animated reprobation, as the very highest achievement 
of human art; that I loved it, that I adored it; and 
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would make almost any sacrifice to acquire a similal 
beauty of feature, and grandeur of aspect. 

** Would it not be glorious^ entrancing," I conti- 
tinned, '* to be endowed with a countenance which all 
must admire, but all must fear, which should have the 
power of withering,* blasting the beholder, and of 
creating in his breast every inimical passion, save one, 
— scorn; for I defy (he liaughtiest, and most disdain^ 
ful mortal that ever drew breath, to entertain this sen- 
timent, for the possessor of that superb and awful face, 
that incomprehensible combination of physical per* 
fection, and /Stupendous moral djepravity. Would it 
not, I repeat, be glorious and godlike, to stalk through 
the world, alone in might, and majesty, and see tone's 
adversaries hurled to the earth, writhing, agonized 
even by a look i'* 

I expressed myself energetically; and I felt my 
forehead glow as I portrayed the image, which the 
weakness of my heart desired to realize. 

** Godlike!" she repeated with strong emphasis, 
^^fiend'liktj^ my sentence. And for that wish of 
yours," sUe^continued with almost equal warmth, 
" you .deserve to be subjected for the rest of your life, 
to a communion with the demon, that must have 
haunted the unfortunate sculptor who achieved this too 
accurate representation! for, never could mortal man 
have imagined a personification of a wickedness so de- 
testable, so monstrous, so unearthly!" 

I smiled; I even derived a secret pleasure from 
having excited her into such unusual energy; she 
looked like a Py tbia delivering an oracle, her eye was 

♦ I'. 
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SO animated, and her cheek so flushed: but; her speech 
leff a disagreeable impression Upon me, which I could 
not banish during the remainder of the day: and it in- 
voluntarily recurred to me, in many a subsequent hour 
of painful reflection, and contrition. 

I Condufcted her into another room; and t exhibited 
to her, the statue of Cupid tormenting Psyche; but, I 
uttered no encomium; I was hot desirous to elicit frqm 
her so speedily another ibdnitory rebuke. After how- 
ever, having regarded it for a moment, she said, with 
a smile, in which therte was much of gravity, at the same 
time looking poringly into my face, 

*• Xnd this, I suppose, is another, of the subjects of 
your singularly humane admiration?'^ 

I felt ashamed to shrink frbm an avowal of the sen- 
timents 1 entertairied; and I replied affirmatively, but^ 
with a boldness less rteal, than assumed. 

•'I think," she rejoined, half jocosely, half serious- 
ly/* most gifted, and most gentle kinsman, yoii would 
act judiciously, if you were to offer your services to the 
Inquisition, in the capacity of assistant official. ^ Yoii 
woul^ then be in your sphere; and who can say what 
vast improvements so illustrious a genius as yours 
might not effect in the 'godlike^ art of Torture? 
How unfortunate that you did not live some fifteen 
centuries ago — what an inestimable gladiator you 
would have made !" 

r. 

As she concluded, there was more playfulness, and 
raillery in her tone, than seriousness. * I made no an-i 
twer; and, in a few moments, our conversation found 
atnother, and to me^ more agreeable theme. 

VOL. u 7 • 
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It is impossible for any, but those who have lovcu 
as passionately, and as really as I, to imagine the 
pleasure I derived from displaying to the object of my 
idolatry, all the haunts, habits, and occupations of my 
earliest years. No country on earth could be more 
incongenial to the nature of the sentiments I enter- 
tained, and to those with which I sought to inspire 
her, than that, which surrounded us. Rocky, desert^ 
and sterile to excess, yet^ it contained not one feature 
of romance, or grandeur, or dignity t all was mean, 
dreary, gloomy, and dejecting. But, had it been ano- 
' ther Hybia, I could not have experienced a greater 
gratification than I felt in introducing her to all its 
" dark spots, and nOoks; in exploring with her its dullest 
glens, and chasms; and in relating to her, all the an- 
ecdotes of my infancy t'^that here, I fell a dozen feet 
in. seeking a vulture's egg; that there^ one memorable 
night, I first saw a wolf, and was obliged, to the san^ 
guinary destruction of my fingers^ and limbs, to as- 
cend an almost perpendicular rock, ia escape from his 
savage pursuit: and that yonder blasted stump, I re- 
membered a tall, and stately pine, and was standing 
within a scanty score of yards from its trunic, on 
the very eve when the vast mass Was hurled by the 
lightning to the earth* 

, To all these egotistical recurrences to the d^ys of 
tny boyhood and youth, (Enone used to sit and listen 
with the most generous patience, and attention; and 
seemed even to ^erive a sympathetic pleasure from the 
Satisfaction which I experienced in constituting mj- 
lelf the subject of all my owq narrations. Then, I 
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wouM arise, and' conduct her to another spot^ and 
there commence a new relation^ to which she would 
resign herself with an undiminished lenity. 

In all these walks, foid wanderings, niy sister ge- 
nerally accon^panied us, but, invariably, the fawn,* 
This animal I loved so dearly, tiiat I was nearly com- 
mitting the desecration of sayiiig, that I loved it al- 
most as well as its mistress^ I never tired of dally- 
ing with it, of watching its graceful gambols, and of 
encouraging it by my voice and gestures, to exhibit its 
wonderful activity.. It was my passion; I would suf- 
fer it to sleep for hours in my arms; deck it continu- 
ally with the choicest flowers I qould procure; and 
never permit any body but mysplf to feed it. I taught 
it a thousand winning, aQd fantastic tricks: it would 
obey my slightest action; place itself in the most en- 
dearing, and beautiful attitudes; look^ and move, as 
though it were possessed of a human inteUect'*— do all, 
bi|t speak. 

One day, when vfe lyere walking in the vicipity of 
the mines, a large, fierce dog sprang so rapidly, and 
suddenly, from its concealment behind a fragment of 
rock, that, fleet as was the poor fawn, dt 'could not 
avoid its ravage assailant* The brute fixed his sharp 
fangs in its slender neck, and instantly the blood spout- 
ed forth. At this spectacle, my blood fired as instan- 
taneously. I was, unluckily, sufficientiy far from the 
spot of its oc(iurrence, to be unable to attain it^ in^me- 
diatekr; but, the ground being covered with laige 
^tones^bid fragments of granite, I seized the weighti- 
pst within piy reach, and hurled it at the ferocious 
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beast. It struc)c, and almost crushed him^ and, reiin^ | 
- quishing his )iold upon his victim, he fled howling vio- "^ 
lently. But, as I have said, my blood was boiling, and 
I resolved that the brute should not escape without 
still farther punishment. In spite therefore, of the en- 
treaties and intercessions of my affrighted cousin, I fol- 
lowed him rapidly even to the mouth of one of the mines. 
There, another of my missiles attained him, and pro- 
bably fractured one of his limbs, for he sank suddenly 
pn the ground, uttering ypUs still louder, and more 
prolonged. Redoubling ray speed, in 'an instant, I 
arrived within reach of him^ when, seizing his back, 
with both my hands, I raided his vast bulk in the air, 
to the full extent of piy height, then, dashed him, witli 
the utmost exertion of my great strength, upon the 
earth. The brute struck, with a dull sound; on the 
stony soil, heavily rebounded, palpitated for a moment, 
protruded his Jong tongue, and then, with one general 
convulsion of his huge, ^nd hideous carcass, expired. 
Ere however, life had quite departed, the enraged 
voice of a man addressing to me the most contumeli- 
ous, and irritating epithets, attracted my attention. I 
gazed in the direction of the sound, and discovered a 
miner slowly ascending in the mouth of the mine. At 
this instant, only his head Was visible, and judging 
from his infuriated looks, and insulting expressions, he 
was impatiently awaiting the moment when the ma- 
chinery that sustained him, should have reached a 
level that would enable him to leap upon tliye earth, 
and inflict an adequate retribution upon the destroyer, 
^f his dog. 
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While I was rega:rdmg him, with^a ferocity equal to 
liis own, and eagerly expecting his attack, for, all my 
bad {Kissooiis were still actively at work within me, 
CBnone, who had overtaken me, ferese^g the strife 
to which I was about to be ex^sed, grasped me by the 
$im, and» with much a^ta^iaon, implored me to imme- 
diately withdraw vnik her. Finding me kowf}ver, in- 
flexibly,; and observing flie huge bulk of my adversary, 
which every rotation of the windlass rendered m^re 
cons{»cuoias, slie made one lafi^t effort to induce my 
c«np«aace. by ^ttemptu^ to pique my pride mte a 
co-operation with her intercessions: asking me, taunt- 
ingly, whether I, a gentleman, nobly bom, the son, 
and heir of wealm and rank, eould yet wet so ignomi- 
mously, Us voluntarily to enter into a fray with a mere 
ruffian, a being evidently scarcely elevated' above the 
grade of the brute animal I had 4^in? But, in my 
present .mood, even her entreaties were unavailing; 
and^ emancipating myself from her grasp, I flew to 
meet the colossus, who had just alighted on the earth; 
and, towering in his height and strength, stood iippa- 
rently resolved to immolate me, as an af^asenvent tot 
i&B wnidi, and to the manes of liie beast I had de- 
stroyed. 

Not more than one second however, endured our 
eonflict^ ^v, ra^ilg with passion, I flew at hint with 
the speed «r lightning, and the fury of a raveiioas 
iheast of prey; and, before he could^even prepare for 
his defence, drove my clenched hand into his face, 
mth a force so irresistible tliat, staggettng beneath tt« 

fsA retreating a pace or two, to recover his balance* 

7* 
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he fell headlong into the abjss behind him. I felt «&-. 
sured that he was dashed into atoms, and approaclie<| 
the mouth, in obedience to a mecbanical impulse, ra- 
ther that! in an expectation of discerning anj trace of 
him. But, to my sitrprise, I discovered that he had 
clung to the bucket, which he had overtaken in his, 
more rapid descent, and was suspended vacillatingly, 
only a few yards beneath the spot whereon^ I stood. 
As soon as he gained his equilibrium, he threatened, 
me vehemently with both his arm, and his voice. 
Seizing a Tiuge fragment of rock, for a moment, I 
doubted, in spite of the terrified expostuTations of 
(Enone, whether I should not at once put an end to. 
both his speech and his life. But, while I hesitated, 
he disappeared in the gloom of the vastrabyss; for thdse 
who regulated the motion of the machine that sustained 
him, were far top maoy hundred feet below the scft*- 
face of the earth, to hear even his turbulent cries, to 
raise, instead of lower him. 

When I Had withdrawn to some short distance from 
the scene of the fray, and the source of my excitement 
had been entirely removed, I confess that I could not 
refrain from feeling somewhat surprised at the strange, 
wild pleasure I had derived from the indulgence of the 
savage fury I had experienced. At this moment, 
however, I became sensible of they trembling qf my 
gentle cousin's hand, as it rested on my arm$ and my 
thoughts were immediately directed into another chan- 
nel. She was pale, and agitated; and the poor fawn, 
the innocent source of all the turmoil, trotted trem- 
blingly by her side, and looked evei^ moment witt-i 
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fiillj in her face, as though even tn the midst of his 
own terrors, and griefs, he still was conscious of those 
of his mistress. I raisefl the fond animal in my arms, 
and attempted to dissipate (Enone's agitation, and to 
divert her mind from the recollection of the strife, bj 
directing her attention to her favourite. I carried it, 
until we reached a spring; ahd there, while I was en- 
gaged in washing the now stiffened blood from its 
wound, roj fair and fluttered companion gradually re- 
covered her serenity. But, her vivacity did not re- 
turn ^o her; and when we arrived af our home, she was 
still taciturn, and depressed. 

As I e^te^ed the gate, one of the servants put a 
letter into my hand; a glance at the superspriptioR>in- , 
formed me that it was from my father. I opened it 
with some degree of nervous anxiety; for, though I 
entertained no particular cause of apprehension, I al- 
ways possessed a latent consciousness that it was in 
' I. 

his power, and perhaps, in his inclination, to afflict 
me most severelyf but, it only co^nts^ined intelligence 
that was very far from being disagreeable to me. It 
was couched in his usual, cold, phlegmatic style; it 
commenced, "Son," and it was subscribed, "Your 
Father:" and it stated, in a couple of lines, that he 
had been compelled to repair to the metropolis, 
whence, probably, he should not return, for several 
weeks; and that he expected me to live decorously 
during his absence. 

The preparations for the journey he had executed, 
and arranged with so much secrecy, that he was no < 
fNilyable to commence it,.without my entertainment 
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of the least suspicioD of his intention, but even wi*^- 
out the privity of my sister, who was in the house, a4^ 
the very moment of his departi^re. . I relate this tri* 
fling circumstance, because it will tend to convey a 
still more ample idea of the Supererogatory ulicommu- 
cativenesB, and covertness of his disposition. ' 

In what cause, or with what object, this sudden whin^ 
originated, I entertained na conception, nor did I im<. 
pose upon my mind the bootless t«sk of attempting to 
discover an explanation; l]^at, more wisely contented 
myself with rejoicing in th^ result I felt as one) 
who having lived during many years in the genial cli-i 
mate of a fertile and- beautiful valley, ^hereof the 
only imperfection was its luckless proximity to a gi- 
gantic mountain of ice, which occasionally cast a dead- 
ly chill around the hearts of all within its iniuence, 
might be supposed to feel, were this banefui source of 
discomfort, and depression, the only misfortune of i^ 
life otherwise supremely happy, suddenly removed. 
These were the sentiments I entertained; and I re« 
tired to indulge them in solitude.* 

I found that my father had locked, and removed 
the keys from^ all the apartments containing his prin- 
cipal treasures. One of them however, an antechai^i 
ber, was open; and I entered it, and throwing myself 
CNi a chair, abandoned myself to my reflections. 

This room, he had evidently but recently quitted. 
Upon the table, by the side of a microscope, impaled 
Hpon a needle, was an insect, in which life was no^ 
^et extinguished. Without any distinct perceptions or 
consciousness, myeye pcc^siopfilly apparently watche^ 
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the dying struggles of its mortal agony^ and then 
glanced to the lens of the microscope, beneath which, 
lay a few drops of water, wherein, by the power of the 
instrument, was exhibited the spectacle of the larger 
animalcula attacking and devouring the less. In these 
two dignified, and humane occupations, scarcely un- 
worthy of the pampered refinement of a Do'mitian, did 
I seem to be recreating; but in reality, my mind was 
wholly engrossed by far different thoughts. . 

At this moment, a hand was gently laid on my 
shoulder and my name w^s softly uttered by a musi- 
cal, and a familiar voice. ' 

I turned, and beheld my cousin, who unperceived 
by n^e, had entered the room, and adopted this mode 
of interrupting my meditations. 

'*I fear," ghe said gravely, and almost sadly, but 
mildly, '^that you possess a disposition which is not 
altogether averse from the love of cruelty, and its 
practices." 

Strange, but true is it, and most characteristic of my 
nature, that her imputation to me, a( a quality gene- 
rally considered so odious,^ and which, by the many, 
would be disclaimed with anxiety, and indignation, 
equally whether the charge were just, or false, occa- 
sioned me not the least feeling of annoyance: I seemed 
to foe incapable of understanding that cruelty was a 
vice. But, th9.t sympathy, and regret, which the mat- 
ter of her rebuke could not create, the tone, and man- 
ner of it, effectually achieved. I 9aw that she was 
sad^ and whether she did, or did not possess a ration^ 
bI, and sufficient cause for her distress, was little ma- 
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Ustial to me. I regarded only the result; and my an]^ 
ious looks instantly expressed to her, the strongest af- 
fection and interest. Before however, I cottld clothe 
my sentiments in words, she resumed her gentle ad- 
monition. 

'* I have been reflecting^' she said, '^ on the inci- 
dents of this morning; and I cannot cpnceal from my- 
self, that you are disposed to be irascible, and I fear, 
I must also add, fierce and resentful. Indeed your 
present occupation^ if I wer^ inclined to judge you 
with severity, might, I regret to confess, justify me 
in attaching to you a still more reproachful epithet.-^. 
Do not interrupt me, I' beseech you: were I less in- 
terested in your welfarie, I never should have under- 
taken a task so ungracious as that of reproof. Ar- 
ray before yourself then the motives by which I am 
instigated, and, in consideration of the value, little 
as it may be, that is their due, grant me a patient 
hearing; You know not how fervently I desire to be 
of service to you; the seeds,. and fruits of good are with- 
in you, I am assured; but, do not feel moodily to me, 
if I add, th&t they are mingled with many tares. Wil- 
lingly, eagerly, would I aid you, in separating the corn 
from the chaff, the pure gold from the or$; for, none> 
believe me, would more lament, were you to be be- 
nighted in this pilgrimage; or, perhaps, half so much 
rejoice, exiUt, I may say, w^re you to follow, unde- 
idatiogly, gloriously, the pkth of rectitude even to the 
end. You cai\ plead, I am well aware, many an ex- 
tenuating circumstance in mitigation of the censure 
ypur errors des^rvef^but, you can offer no justification. 
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Your youth has been guittilj neglected by those, who 
/ought to have superintend ed, if not undertaken, its in- 
*^ stniction; neither moral, nor reli^ous truths have been 
instilled into you, and the consequence of these omis- 
sions is, that you sometimes appear td me, to want 
even the faculty of distinguishing the right from the 
wrong. It is my consciou^ess of the injustice whictt 
ha^ been done to you, and my belief in your possession 
of miiny noble qualities that have origioated in me th(^ 
strong feelings of interest and friendship, with which I 
regard you^ But, think not that I am inculcating th^ 
doctrine of filial reheliion: you have not the less a doty 
to perform, because your father has disregarded hia» 
At the moment bf yoar birth, a mutual compact was 
imposed upon you-by Nature; aind his violation does not 
exonerate you from ike obligation of fulfilling strictly, 
and honestly, your portion of it; any more than mis* 
conduct in you, would have justified him in retorting 
by a similar course: for, the boi^d, I repeat, between 
the child, and the parent, is of Heaven's ordination, and 
is only dissoluble by the revocation of the life it gave^ 
This is my creed; and I solemnly declare to you, that 
I^eilck no more than I feel myself capable of prac- 
tising, had the Almighty ordained tiiat I should hav^ 
been dubjeoted to your trial." 

She paused; and then added, With less grave un- 
presayeness, but with equal animation, 

'^I have discussed this painful theme, because I 
wished to prove to ypu that, in my estimate of your 
disfioBition, I have given you the full benefit of every 
emmn&tanee which could operate to your advantagei 
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yet, though I have held the balance with a partial haud/ 
suffer me to say, you have been weighed, and are found \^ 
wanting. Let me implore you then, to search narrow- 
ly in your heart, and if you find a vice, to pluck it 
out, and cast it from youi Would that I (tould re- 
move the film froih your eyes, and make you clearly 
see the right and the wrong! If you then, did not love 
Virtue for its intrinsic beauty, and divinity alone, the 
wisdom of self-interest would proihpt you: to offer your 
whole homage to a Power, that repays its votaries even 
a hundred fold. Listaa, I conjure you, to the feeble 
advice I have offered you; for, believe me, I entertain 
for you more than the feelings of difriendP 

I started 5 and my looks expressed an interest whicH 
could not be miscoinpiehendlsd: (En6fie continued; 
" I repeat that I feel for yoii more than the feelings of 
a friend: let me be to you even as a mother y a fond, 
affectionate, loving mother; and your' gratitude shall 
teach you to be to me,-— a dutiful son!^'* 

This speech instantaneously exterminated the hopes 
which the t^onclusion of the previous one, had as sud- 
denly created. Th^ word "mo/Acr" grated niostV 
painfully on my ears, and* the displeasure it occa- 
sion^ed me, must have been very visibly depicted by 
my countenance; for (Ehone immediately added, with 
. a faint smile, though her eyes were still glistening vrith 
the gentle dew which the previous excitement of her 
feelings had spread upon them, 

*• You will not then, accept me for aViioMcr.^ Well," 
she added with more gaiety, " I have performed what 
I conceived to have been my duty to my «on, and what^ 
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if it prove productive of good to him, wUl constitute 
mj greatest pleasure. And so now, bequeathing you 
my maternal blessing, I leave you to ponder upon the 
warning I have given you 5 and on the fates of Bel- 
shazzar,, Caesar, and all those who have arrogantly 
steeled fheir hearts against the kdoptioii of that, which 
has been respectively conveyed to them, by some good 
genius like myself." 

Then, with another radiant smile of exquisite gen- 
tleness and benignity^ and an affectionate and playful 
gesture of adieu, she glided from the room; and left 
me to fulfil most literally, that portion of her advice 
which related to my consideration oiF -ttie whole of it. 

There were* some phrases in this most disinterested ^ 
most charitable, and mo^t beautiful exposition of her 
views of moral duties and obligations, i^hich, emanating 
from any other earthly being, would have partaten far 
too much of the tone of monition and censorsliip, to 
be otherwise than offensive to niy vanity. But thi^i 
was a feeling tiiat could not have been called into ac- 
tion in my intercourse with (Enonej for, I never even 
dreamed of a rivalry with her. I should literally have 
. been proud of my conscious inferiority, had I not, as 
I have before stated, feared that its existence, or ra- 
ther, hef perception of it, might prove an insuperable 
obstacle to my attainment of her afifections. In recur- 
ring, therefore, to her admonition, no sentiment of 
pique intruded on my mind. One feeling, and that, 
a very different one, exclusively-occupied me: Would 
she have address.ed to me, this reproof at all, unless 
she loved me? Did not the very great reluctancd 
Vol. I. 8 
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which she admitted she had entertained to the fiiltiK* 
inent of the t^sk which she supposed to be incumbent 
upon her, indicate that it could have been surmounted 
A}j no common incentive? And what feeling but one, 
could have supplied this incentive? With what other 
reason too, explain the extreme terror and sympathy 
she manifested during and after my contest with the 
miner? she, so ser^e, so difficult of excitement, so 
reli^usly resigned to all that might befall herself, so 
little disposed to the indulgence of merely personal 
and selfish terrots. • 

These were the* reflections that begot in me an in- 
domitable desire of immediately determining my fate, 
by extracting from her an undisguised^ statement of 
tiie feelings she entertained for me. We had now re- 
sided, together under the same roof, and in habits of 
constant intercourse, unseparated for a day, during a 
period of above eighteen months; yet, in all this time, 
never by a word, an equivocation, the shadow of an 
implication, an inflection of voice, or even by a glance', 
had I wilfully sought to intimate the love, that was 
within me. She had ceaselessly been va saint in my 
eyes; there was divinity in her very robe; the atmo- 
sphere that surrxmnded her was consecrate* All that 
she touched, approached, even looked upon, acquired 
an irresistible chanti, and sanctitude for me. The 
very current of air that her fairy form impelled upon 
me as she passed, created in me a thrill of idolatrous 
tapture; and the irreverent possibility of attempting 
to manifest my passion in any actual shape, had never 
even entered into my imagination. I should as soon 
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have thought of resolving to desecrate a church, or, to 
profane the holiest mysteries of our religion. 

Many of the physiological productions of Ns^ture 
are beautiful; earth, sea, and sky are beautifal; it is 
delightful to gaze on the rich verdant fields, on the 
vast expanse of the mysterious ocean, and on the bright, 
deep, glorious blue of a southern atmosphere, but the 
wide world concentrated in one thick essence of ma- 
terial beaujty, could not offer to the admiration of him, 
vdio has an eye to see, a head to judge, and a heart to 
feel, an object so truly, purely, divinely beautiful, as 
a perfectly lovely and virtuous woman. This was 
the sentiment, which I entertained habitually in the 
presence of (Enone; and I felt as she stood before me, 
in all her excellence of mind and^form, breathing of 
heaven and its attributes, a radiant apd glorious incar- 
nation of their invisible- being, that she alone, was proof 
of the existence of a creative Power, All-Wise, and 
AU-Oood. 

After this confession of the extent of the reverence 
with which I regarded her, it may easily be conceived 
that I must have endured a violent struggle, before I 
could so far emancipate myself from my thraldom, as 
to resolve to give an uneqifivocal expression to my 
own sentiments, and to demand as unreserved an avow- 
ai of hers* This explanation I apprehended indescri- 
bably; but, I dr&ded still more the continuation of 
suspense; and I resolved to hazard the termination of 
,all my hopes, rather than exist another day in incerti- 
tude. The final consequence of these feelings and 
conflicts was, that J mentally entered into a solemn 
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compact with myself, to fulfil that very evening, 2J%^£- 
intention, which was at once the dearest wish, and tiie 
veriest terror of my heart. 

I had been excited by the contest with the miner;, 
I had been excited d\iring the moniing, by the com- 
munication of my father's departurejby the subse- 
quent interview with my cousin; and still more, by 
the consciousness of the task which I had undertaken 
to perform. As the day progressed, this flutter of 
spirit increased; and ere the hour for our assembly at 
our final repast had arrived, the equilibrium of my ner- 
vous system was completely destroyed. 

When I entered the apartment, CEnone and my sis- 
ter were discussing the eyenjts of the morning; and the 
former was expressing an apprehension that, if my an- 
tagonist had recognised my person, I should but too 
probably be exposed to some serious danger by his re- 
sentment. This conjecture seemed to make a deep 
impression on my sister: and, in much alarm, she en- 
treated me not to venture from the immediate vicinity 
of our abode, for two or three Weeks; until, it might 
be hoped th^t, our fray should be forgotten, or, at least, 
my enemy might be tired of ineffectually waiting for an 
opportunity of vengeance. But, with a graceless and* 
puerile assumption of audacity; which was peculiarly 
supererogatory in me, for none could have possessed 
a greater real fearlessness, I laughed at ^er appr0hefL- 
sions; and asked her scornfully, whethey she really 
thought that now, during the absence of our father, 
and keeper, when the gate was thrown open, that the 
bird instead of availins: itself of its liberty, would im- 
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^pose upon itself additional chains, and spontaneouslj 
seek a still more narrow cage? ' 

This iponical supposition seemed to suddenly sug- 
gest a new train of tliought to my sister^ and, after a. 
moment's reflecljon, she said, 

^' I have now lived twenty years, and I have never 
yet been as many miles from our own door. Let us 
pay a visit for a short period, to the possessor of the 
beautiful garden, and still more beautiful child, you 
have so often described to me.^ We shall thus not 
only have the pleasure and benefit of a change of abode, 
but, the Satisfaction of knowing that we are removing* 
you out of the dak of danger." 

I was delighted with this proposition^ appeal wa» 
then made to (Enone for h^r opinion of it; she seepied 
as much pleased with it as myself: but, before she ex-- 
pressed her approbation, she said, she required to be 
informed whether we were assured, tliat my father 
would have sanctioned it, if he had bfeen present?—^ 
My sifter and I were sadly disconcerted by tjiis ques^ 
tion; and hurriedly interchanged looks of similar per-5 
plexity. Neither of us chose to submit to the indig- 
nity of uttering a falsehood; yet, both so much wished 
to execute a plan, from which each expected to de- 
rive a great, though probably very unequal plieasure, 
that we made a sort of compromise with our con- 
aciencesi and aaswered so evasively^ and dwelt sa 
much, and so volubly upon the danger whereto I waa 
exposed in our present abode, and the safety which 
would be secured to me by a removal, that our gentle 
Idn^wooiaA ^as literally confounded into a cpjacuc^ 

8* 
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rence in our scheme, It was then, determine thaijfr 
we should depart on the foUowing morning. 

In this, and similar conversation, the eyening|passed, 
and the night advanced. Every moment, my spirit 
became more composed 5 and these few hours would 
have been aniong the happiest of my life, but for the 
recollection of the pledge Avhich I had made to myself, 
to induce an explanation that very night; Repeatedly, 
I strove to summon the courage to give expression fb 
my thoughts^ but my heart failed me every time I 
made the attempt, and I was 'obliged to postpone it 
again, and again, in the mere apprehension of renew- 
ing my previous agitaiion^ At length, I pacified my 
self-dissatisfaction by most religiously vowing thjfct the 
first indication of CEnone's departure from the apart- 
ment, should be the signal for my confession. 

Th^t moment arrived^ she stood with a lamp in her 
hand; she advanced towards the door. Bjit I uttered 
not a word; my tongue pleaved to the roof of my 
parched mouth, and my/limbs trembled so violently, 
that I could scarcely sustain myself. She had raised 
the latch; she was on the threshold; now, paused, a 
moment to again bid us an affectionate farewell for. the 
night; \ then, turned to withdraw. Still, how.ever, I 
spoke not: my heart beat with an increased tumultu- 
ousness; my dry lips refused to articulate a sound; 
and I sank upon a chair, gasping for breath. 

But, when the door had closed, and her form had 
totally disappeared, an indescribably painful feeling 
pf self-discontent, and shame, burst upon me in a 
torrent, and in an excess, tiiat were irresistible^ ^ I 
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Sprang to my feet, rushed to the door, darted up the 
stairs, and overtook her, on the summit. She turned 
with a look of surprise, occasioned by the impetuosity 
of my movements. 'Not, however, an instant^s re- 
fleotion, or hesitation did I allow myself. 
** (Engne," I cried^-r- — * 

But, not another syllable could I articulate 5 and I 
stood speechlessly before her, panting with agitation. 
At this moment, my eye was attracted by the radiant 
whiteness of her hand, as it rested, illuminated by the. 
full rays of her lamp, in strong and beautiful contrast 
on the dark oak of Ihe balusters. InstanUy I caught 
it in my grasp^ that soft, fair, dear hand, and fervent^, 
ly impressed upon . it, as though iny whole soul had 
been confeiined* in it, a passionate and thrilling kiss. 

The moment wherein my col^, and moisturetesa. 
lips came into contact with her warm and glowing 
flesh, a revolution -was operated in ^ny entire' being, 
which it is impossible to describe with adequate force. 
Itwasti&ore than electrical, more than magical; my 
whole nature seemed to be converted into flame: and 

- " • 

I felt a burning heat encircling my heart, and urging 
my brain into the eUltation of insanity. The. disor- 
(dered blood leaped, fierce, and searching, as molten 
lead, through my glowing veins; the element of fire 
environed me; it was within me, and without, and 
seemed to eat into the very marrow of my bones! — J^ 
panted for air, and, staggering beneath the sensation 
of incipient suffocation^ cast from me roughly the fair 
hand I had hitherto retained, as though it had b^en a 
Ijerpent of worse than African venom; then, sprang 
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from the presence of the enchantress' who had mad- | 
dened me, with somewhat of the impetus, and not a ^» 
little of the' velocity, of an arrow from a bow, a bolt 
from an arbalist. An open door was^ before mej I 
darted into the room^ and, upon a couch that stood in 
the centre of it, I flung myself in a delirium t)f rap- 
ture. Then, for a moment, I abandcmed myself to, 
the full power .of my paftiful ecstasy; I tossed my ^jt 
arms into the a^rr— I turned — I writhed-f-I raved — ^I 
shouted ! 

, But, this indulgence, wild, and frantic as it was,; 
was widely insufficient for the ebullition within m6; 
the narrowness of the chamber oppressed me; I 
seemed to be losing the capacity of respiration; and 
the possibility of remaining stationary, formed no Ion- 
ger a portion of my feculties. Forth from our gate, I 
rushed into the free air, and into the thick darkness 
of the night. Not a star glittered above me; and the*.^ 
wind drove in humid gusts into my face:, but, I had 
neither sight, nor feeling for any external object. My 
world was within me; and bnward I went with the 
fullest swiftness of my strength, I thought not, knew 
not, whither. All I demanded wa^, action I and, im- 
pelled by my frenzy, I pursued m^ headlong, and 
dangerous course ovei^ a country almost unparalleled 
in ruggedness, and inequality of surface; jsdth the 
fury, and vehemence of gesticulation, which one may 
suppose to have been a characteristic of those unfor- 
tunate beings, whom the Scripture represents to have 
been " possessed with devils." 
l^eneath the violence of this indulgence;^ a^d th^ 
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profiise expenditure of bodily vigour, the tornado of 
my mind quickly abated: and in no very maiiy mi- 
nutes I threw myself heavily upon the earth, com- 
pletely exhausted, and subdued. Reason then re- 
turned to me; and a degree of languor and inertness, 
which would have been far- from unpleasant in any 
other circumstances thfin those wherein I was placed, 
took entire and eqtial possession of both my moral* and 
physical* faculties. But, in the present moment, I 
could have desired a very different disposition; for, 
when I proceeded to look around me, and make the 
most accurate observations wjiich the darkness of the 
night would permit, I discovered that I had attained 
to a distance from my home, which was almost incrp- 
dible, considering the time that I appeared to have 
occupied in my progress. Of the real extent, how- 
ever, of this period, I could form only^ ver^ imper- 
fect estimate; for the iminediate past possessed al- 
r^dy in my retrospection all the uncertain character 
of a disturbed dream. 

As most cautiously, I proceeded on my weary re- 
turn, I was astounded by the discovery of tiie acclivi-' 
ties I must have sumleyunted, the chasms I must have 
leaped, and the precipices descended: impediments of 
80 dangerous a nature, that, in my moments of sanity, 
with all my intrepidity, and all my activity, ahd the; 
great assistance of day-light to bo(i|, I should most 
probably have d^lined to encounter them. Nothing 
that I can add, can convey so complete an idea, as 
this fact, of the extent of the exaltation, and the 
phrensy, which I had experienced. 
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At length,' however, though frequetitly I little ex-- 
pected the event, I reached my home in safety. My 
sensations of lassitude then became delicious to me; 
and, during the remainder of the night, I indulged 
myself in reflections on a convulsion, which was plea- 
sure amounting to pain in endurance, but unalloyed 
bliss in recurrence. And thus terminated the imme- 
diate effects of this wild and memorable effervescence 
of the morbid sensibility of my nature. 

The following morning was that appointed for the 
performance of our short jouniey. But, before it 
commenced, I sought, and found an opportunity of 
addressing (Enone, during the temporary absence of 
my sister. My mind was wrought to the highest state" 
of tens&on and excitement; and I was resolved to 
make the present minute tlie crisis of my fate. Again, 
however, for an instant, I stood before her, rendered 
speechless by the magnitude of my apprehensions. 

" CEnone," at last I cried, " / love you;^^ and my 
whole soul seemed to itie to discharge itself on this 
avowal. 

She looked at me with interest, i almost thought 
with tenderness; but, without the slightest indication 
of surprise. 

" I know youjdo,'^ she replied calmly, mildly, and 
kindly; " I have long known that you do; .discovered 
your jnclination^> perh^s, before you yourself sus- 
pected its existence. What, however, did I tell you 
yesterday? Did I not promise you, thaf^ would be to 
you as a mother^^eveji as a fond and a£^tionate mo- 
ther, and you >hould be my son, my dutiful son. Fy ; 
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I you are foolish; you have spoken thoughtlessly, and 
inconsiderately 5 grant yourself time fdt reflection, and 
you will perceive, I am sure, your error, and offer me, 
I am equally certain, some most filial atonement for 
its commission." 

A thousand violent and conflicting sentiments were 
excited in me, by the manner, as #ell as by the mat- 
ter, of this reply. It^ bantering tone aroused feelings 
of indignation, and its in^plied disapprobation of my 
acknowledgment, engendered disapp^tment and bit* 
temess. Yet still, a geneigl air of kindness pervaded 
it; ind, though she was f ery far from replying to my 
passion, she did not positively and.expressly reject it; 
the discouragement was solely negative iand indirect* 
Her looks^ too, were so aflfable, so bland, so devoid of 
all tincture of censure and dissatisfaction, that I could 
not willingly persuade myself that her heart entirely 
acknowledged the feelings she w^Ts expressing. With 
these mitigant .rgfl^ctions, powerfully united the ha- 
bitual sentiments of respect and ref^erence which I had 
so long entertained i^ her; and the 'consequence of 
this hasty balance and examinatioA of the hope, an4 
the fear, the sweet and tjie^bittfer, which might be ex- 
tracted from hei* discourse, was, th^t I replied with 
-.r. sorrow apd passion, thaB ai^ger- " , 

"CEnone, wh^this severity? You, that are thfe 
vejy personifica^on of charily and tenderness, that 
would not. willingly injure the smallest insect, why 
trifle with the feelings of a sensitive man? Why prac- 
tise towards him alone, Mho entertains for you, far 
taore affection than all the rest of the world united^ 
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tiie very extremity of cruelty? (Enone, answer tne, 
conjure yqii: do you love meJ*" 

But not a manifestation of a change occurred in her 
beautiful countenance^ with the same placid expres- 
sion of gentle satisfaction, the same arch, but tempered 
vivacity in her sparkling eye, and precisely a similar 
tone, she replied;*" 

*'I am nearly ni/iQ^ years older than you; and when 
I choose a father confessor, I promise you, that he 
shall be a littl4||;ss juvenile, aftd somewhat more re- 
verend, than you, my de^ child. Until, therefore, 
yott shall have attained an age rather tnore staid/and 
respectable than y^ur present, you miist pergiit me to 
decline to answer your question. But, you wrong me, 
by your accusation of crueliy:.and, what is more, you 
joixr%e\{ know that you have"^ imputed to n\e a crime 
which I hold in abhorrence; and that the conduct which 
I am pursuing towards you, soi^fy originates in the 
vecy contrary Sentiments. You are^J repeat j a child 
and a sciolist; and^ wish to i^ftch you a knowledge 
of yourself, an(f others; of both^whereoif you are igrfb- 
irant, though with the sanguine character of your years, 
and temper, you ingenuously believ,g[. yourself to be 
intuitively endowed with that judgment and power of 
discrimii|ation, "which can only be attained by reflec-' 
tion, the experience of error, aild of the faHpsjjlity^of 
early and undisciplined opinions. And yet, forsdi^h, 
1 know not why I should thus address you; for I will 
ventureto affirm that all this good advice is making 
not the slightest impression on you; and that there, as 
if6\jL statld before me, deci^rously listening, with app^- 
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t^nt obedience, yet in the hardness and conviction of 
your heart, you are still as resolute as ever to mak^ 
oath, and declare, that you are passionately, despair^ 
ingly, dying in love! — ^Why, even the candidates fot 
admission into the order of chivalry used to be sub- 
jected to a long period of probation; they watched ^ 
they toiled, they fasted, they did rdigious penance^ 
they underwent inflictidns of 'inind and body, before 
they were deemed worthy of receivittg the spurs. And 
surely, you will admit that love is a pursuit of some- 
what more importance^ and dignity^ than wai-? Yet, 
every foolish boy esteems himself a profitient in the 
glorious science, within a dozen years afti^r liis escape 
from the cradle! — Come^^I will form a compact with 
you: Behave well; conduct yourself discreetly; exhi- 
bit a steady desire for improvement, and I will conde- 
scend to appoint you niy squire, and strenuously exet*t 
my humble, yet best abilities, i^n attempting to instruct 
you, not in the iltt of breaking either lances, or hearts^ 
but in the more difficult, and far more profitable one^^ 
of understanding yourself, and others." 

How strange, how weak a guide, how uti^table a 
reliance is the human heart! Ere C^nbne had con- 
cluded her reply, a sudden, violent, and entire revo- 
lution had occurred within rtie. Instead of being ad- 
ditfonalli^ exasperated by this deliberate repetition of 
4ie playful raillery which had previously so much of- 
fended me^ I was abashed by the tone of supremacy 
she assumed; by her serenity, her perfect composure^ 
Ifae utter absence of all manifestation of any feelings 
respondent to those which I entertained^ As she pro* 
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ceeded, I^ grew ashamed of my joathfulness; I looked 
upon it as a detraction from my value, almost as a dis* 
grace; and, mentally execrating it, in the bitterness 
of my heart, I longed as much for an addition to my 
years, as the majority of mortals pine for a diminu*- 
tion. I stood before her oppressed, and humbled, by 
this strong and obtrusive sense of my detested juve- 
nility; and I etperieticed sensations afr ignoble and as 
puerile as those, which may be supposed to be enter^ 
iained by a consciously guilty boy subjected to the 
public rebuke of an abused, and lenient tutor. Like 
to this petty delinquent, I seemied to myself to have 
been convicted of the perpetration of some sorry, hu-^ 
miliating fault; and I entertained a sort of confused 
Ceeling of obligation to my reprover^ for not having morei 
fully availed herself of her strength, and literally an^^ 
sibilated me for my presumption. I was cowed, de^ 
jected, contrite^ and was hastily meditating an attempt 
to direct t^e contersation . into another channel, 
when, (Enone gathering I suppose from my looks, the 
discomfort, and confusion of my mind, kindly fore^ 
stalled my intention. 

"Have you^" she said, ** reflected on the lecture,^ 
which I read to you yesterday, and are you self-con* 
Victed of an inclination to cruelty? — ^I hope you pur- 
pose to benefit by my admonition." 

I cannot express how grateful I felt to her, for this 
leniency to me, in my state of evident and utta*' pror 
stration. I experienced a sensation of relief^ as thou^ 
I had just effected an escape from some impending 
md fearful degradatioa; and I ansviwed her questionft 
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?wi& an oigeme^s, a volubility, and a pertinacity of 
digression that speedily conducted us as far even as / 
could desire, from our previous theme. Thus, widi a 
striking, but ^o uncommon extent of inconsistency, I 
felt my spirits elated, and my gratitude, and my at- 
tachment to her, if possiUe- increased, by her abrupt 
dismi^fsion of the very subject ii^ch during many 
months, I had literally been pining to introduce. 

While I was explaining to her how greatly she had 
miscomprehended the nature of my reflections, whepa 
she supposed m^ to have been engaged in watching an 
insect's ago^y, my sister etitered the room; and, the 
preparations having been completed, we commenced 
our journey. 

I was, as I have said, in the highest spirits; the day 
was beautiful; the air, exquisitely soft, and fragrant; 
and, as our horses bore us rapidly against its balmy 
current, my feelings of exhilaration even increased. 
(Snone rode most skilfully and gracefully; the colouc 
gradually mounted in her cheek; a gentle smile grew 
on her lovely mouth, and occasionally revealed a 
glimpse of the dazzling treasures within it: her bril- 
liant eye^ stiU more radiantly sparkled under the ge- 
nial influence of the inspiriting exertion; the rich clus- 
ters of her dark tresses danced in the breeze; and the 
proud feathers in her hat yielded to it, until they lay 
in jHcturesque subjection on her shoulder. I gazed 
upon the beautifiil .picture she presented, with exult- 
ing admiration; and insensibly abandoned myself to 
the rapturous thoughts which the contemplation of hejr- 
loveliness never f9iled to excite in me. 
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Perhaps, I appreciated her remarkable perfection of 
form and feature, with the greater keenness, because 
I possessed a degree of fastidiousness respecting fe- 
male personal appearance, that can scarcely be sup- 
posed to have existed in one so young, and so little 
cultivated; a proof that this quality, if generally the 
growth of art, ahd of comtnuhion with the refined, is 
yet, occasionally, the gift of Nature. During my sub- 
sequent life, this feeling increased to such an extent, 
that a physical defect of any kind, in a woman, be- 
came an insurmountable barrier to my admiration:* I 
considered not how manj charms she might possess; 
if she had but one fault, I never could conceal it from 
jny eyes, or divest myself of the consciousness of its 
existence. The mind of an ugly woman must ever 
have been a terra incognita to me: the aspect of the 
fane always efifectually debarred me from a knowledge 
of the shrine; and though I have sometimes honestly 
tried, I have ever invariably failed, to acquire the 
courage t6 apprpaiih sufficiently close to investigate it. 

None, however, of these dainty whimsies, exagge- 
rated and sensitive as they were, were destined to be 
mortified by CEnone. Hers, was ^ one of those 'rare 
faces that bid defiance to the sun, as well as to the ta- 
per; that not only seem divinely beautiful in the im* 
perfect strength of an artificial light, but, in the ful- 
lest, and most powerful glare of day, instead of reveal- 
ing ^a deficiency, only manifest an increased preten- 
sion to perfection. In short, hers was a countenance, 
the briefest right whereof might have incited the most 
savage misanthrope into a temporary good humour 
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with his species; and the equal of which, one mi^t 
not encounter during the pilgrimage of a long life. It 
.was, too, a library of intellect; and /was the student 
that never tired of perusing it, whether by science' 
sickly lamp, or by the more probing light of nature. 

But this recollection of her remarlcable personal 
charms has entrapped me into a' digression, which I 
must now r0li?^<jpi8h, and return to my narrative. 

When we arrived si tiie place of Our destinatioii^ 
we found our host prepared to receive us, and to af- 
ford us the best accomihodation of his ample and beau- 
tiful cottage^ my thoughtful sister having had the pre- 
caution to despatch a messenger to fore^m him of 
our intention of visiting, and probably of residing with 
him, for some time. The pretty lanthe, ,and his 
younger daughter, were ako presetit, and ready witjd 
their smiles to welcome us. The elder ©f t^ese two 
fair children particularly excited fee admiration of 
dIEnone; she was a laughter-loving, frolicksome, genr 
tie, affectionate girl, buoyant with youfe, health, am^ 
hapiHness. 

The first object to which I directed the steps of mjr 
■companions was the garden; that spot which, in my 
earlier d&ys, had originally familiarized me to the per- 
fectly fascinating charms feat may be produced by a 
judicious combination of nature and art, and had cotir 
sequently made an indeUb^e impression On |ny mind. 
I conducted them ferough every portiofn of it; indi- 
cated to feem, and expatiated upon, all fee spots ^hich 
-were most worthy of admiration; and derived 'quite a 
|)tterile plesEsure from feis exhibition of. my entirp 
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khowledge of even the least prominent parts of the Jo^ 
tality. CBndne and my sister were delighted with ail 
tiiey sawf the real beauty whereof was itifinitely enr 
tianced by its utter^ jwd most impressive contrast to 
the gloomy scette we had left behind us. Indeed^ 
none but those who have continuously resided; during 
many months^ in some such lair as ours, oail imagine 
the gratification we derived from our sudden transporr 
tation to this smiling and halcyon spot^ where, instead 
of a ceaseless environ of the stem, the ignoble, and 
tiie sterile. Nature never showed herself but in her 
sylvan and holiday garb^L 

Into evQ^ nook, every hidden comer and quarter 
we penetrated; not a secret recess did we leave uor 
explored^ grottoes, thickets, abandoned walks, over* 
grown with tangled trees, neglected bowers inaccessh^ 
ble to. graver, and lea^ iQquisitive ^venturers^ and. 
even into a cavern glittering lyith stalactites, aad ren? 
dered so*slippery by the exudations from its roof, that 
we could scarcely ma^ke ^ step without a falL Quick^. 
ly, however, leaving this to us, most mirthful, but, 
most unstaUe'spot, we sought a scene of aurer footing.. 
Then, we jointly put our powers pf fleetness to the 
trial; and the combined grace and spe^, whieh (£none 
manifested ip this g^j ^d friendly strife, surprise^ 
even me who Wias inclined to ^ve her credit for the 
amplest poi^session of every perso^l attractioj^; but» 
had never before seen her so cojnpletely depose her 
iiabitual sedateness, and assume the buoyancy of the 
^uniress nymph of old, with buskined leg begemme<i' 
Vith , dew, , Our spirits ha^d rea^ched the acme of ^]%%p- 
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iicity; we sported, we jested, we laughed, we sangi 
At length, the moment of exhaustion arrived; and 
then, with a tacit, but evidently general, consent, we 
seated ourselves on the soft and verdant turf, in one 
of the most beautiful parts of thd garden, Here, we 
panted for a time in silencej the fbur^ ehildren,^f— for, 
it is but just that I should apply to CBnone^ aiid mj 
«ister, a denomination, which they had honestly merit- 
ed by their exertions,iH-8o completely prostrated by 
their fatigue, they had not even the strength to speak; 
and, Gonsequentiy, I, as mutely (occupied myielf .in 
contrnnplating that one of them, whose {H-esence would 
always have rendered a crowd invisible to me, and, in 
the midst of a galaxy, appe^ed a solitary stai". 

We were resting in that quarter of the garden^^ 
where the flowers were most plentifuU we were lite« 
rally surrounded by them$ and the scent was divine#. 
The air was laden with sweets, was luscious^ and hea» 
vy with fragrance; and I could almost fancy that \ 
«aw it deposite at QSnone's feet, the burden it was in^ 
■capable of sustaining. Plucking severalof the moat 
beautiful roses, I presented them to her, with gay, and 
mimic deference. At tMs sight, lanthe and her sii^ter, 
who were at that period of life, when the tatal subjuw 
gatioB of the physical frame by es&ertion, is almost imr 
possible, and having Antoeus-like, derived fresh vigour 
(rom their contact with their mother, earth, arose to 
' ^cupy themselves by following my* example. In a 
lew minutes, they returned laden with the choicest 
IswerQ^spme of which they cast into her lap, andd^.^- 
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^sited ihe others in a pile at her feet: a procee 
•which suggested to me, a new source of pastime^ and 
J said, 

*• Five of us are here assembled, a republic withoitt 
JBi chief, a species of political institution which never 
has existed, and never can exist. Even in its most 
liberal days, R(^me had its consuls^ and Athens, in 
ithe height of its pride and power, was little better than 
an oligarchy. Even Sparta, stem, iron-monied, iron- 
hearted, Sparta, had its kings, and more powerful 
still, its ephori. Ai^d shall we then, miserable mo- 
derns, reject all the most illustiious examples of an? 
tiquity? I see by your looks, that you entertain an 
opinion similar to my own; and propose therefore, that 
we immediately elect a sovereign: my suffrage is, for 
my fair kinswoman, ike noble lady OEnoue." 

The delighted children affirmatively^ clapped their 
hands; my sister smiled. 

" There is," I contiiiued, " evidently, no necessity 
•for demanding either the seiitiments or the votes of 
■tiie present august conclave; I perceive that my pro- 
|)osiiion is gratefully adopted; carried .unanimously, 
:without a division, and with acclamations. Raise then 
your voices, yie little o^es, prostrate youi* bodies, and 
.ofifer homage to your queen." 

Both the fair and docile objects of my mandate, imr 
3nediately thre^^ themselves on their knees, and stloutr 
«d,"(Enonei CEnone!" 

As soon as I had roughly twisted a few fiowerf 
iilito the form of a wreath, I also bent my knee^ 0^^ 
jHfiid^ 
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' ** Where honour is due, let honour be paid, and free- 
l ly, and appropriately. To the victor we ofifer laurel | 
to the poet, myrtle^ to the mourner, bayj and to the 
lady a coronet of characteristic flowers. The rose is 
the type of her cheeky the water-lily, of her brow; the 
blue anemone, of her eye 5 the honeysuckle, of her fra-» 
grance; the primrose, of her humility^ the heliotrope* 
of her affection; the brier, of her virtue; and the rose- 
toary, the bell, and the violet, of her fidelity. Re- 
ceive then from me, your unworthy subject, most gra- 
cious sovereign, this, your crown* the achievement of 
no merely mortal art, but of nature's dWn choicest, 
and express fabrication: receive it, gentle lady, as at 
once an emblem of your own perfections, and as an 
indication of the homage, and fealty of your faithful, 
and devoted liegeman. And now, hear me vow, in 
my own name, and in that of the remainder of your 
assembled subjects* to accept you as our queen, and 
iour goddess; we will be renegades to our faith; and 
we would cheerfully consecrate to you, an altar of the 
whitest, the most spotless, and the hardest marble, as 
fc symbol of your purity, and inseusibility, but, lacking 
1iie materials, we must at present substitute flowers* 
Shout then again, ye little on^s, and raise your voices 
to the honour of the Flora of the garden! the queen of 
bpauty, roses, smiles, and '? - — - 

But CEnone interrupted me. 

** No !— not, of love,^^ she said archly, and signifi-^ 
cantly, 

My spirits* however* were then far top elate to Ije 
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checked bj this recurrence tp i^e ^comfiture of 
morning. 

" This is too insolent and ungrateful/' I mirthfully 
replied, " and you richly deserve that we should con- 
vert the very tokens of our admiration and homage, 
into im{ilements of vengeance. Aid me then, my fel- 
low subjects," I added, turning to my sister, and the, 
two children, " in redriessing the wrongs of your lead- 
er, and let us t^ch this scornful beauty, and ungrate- 
ful queen, that an injured people can punish her, even 
with the sweety it had procured for her." 

Thus saying, with affected indignation I cdst at her 
a large handful of flowers^ and (£none, who at the 
moment was sitting on thie turf, laughingly threw her- 
self back upon H> ^i^d raised her hands in pretended 
apprehension of my fragrant missiles. But, they all 
alighted upon her: and the two children, seeing that 
she was partially covered with them, in the spirit of 
imitation, flung upon her an additional quantity. My 
sister was directly seized with the prevailing mania of 
tiie moment^and suddenly, we lyere all zealously en- 
gaged in ascertaining which could be mpst forward in 
heaping flowers upon CElnone; a whim which we pur- 
sued until the whok of her fair form and face had 
disappeared from our eyes, and she was completely 
entombed beneath the large pile which we had pre- 
viously collected. We then sat down, to admire at our 
leisure, the work of our hands. 

Several minutes elapsed^ the heap that we watched, 
^as perfectly motionless^ a few more brief moments I 
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|tliowed to pass, yet still not a flower was stirred. At 
last, somewhat surprised bj (Enone's silence and pas- 
^ aiveness, I said^ ^ ' 

" Ate you refractory? are yoii rebellious? Will 
you not acknowledge the justice of your sentence? 
Confess your guiU, and we \trill immediately arise, and 
release yoii* 

But, no reply was returned 5 nor was ther6 the slight^ 
est change perceptible in the situation of the lightest 
fiower. 

Then slightly, yet alniost unconsciously alarmed, 1 
add quickly and anxiously, " CEnone, this conduct is 
fi)olish. Why do you not answer me?" 

Seriously terrified bythid continued sileiice, I sprang 
from my seat, arid hastily dashed away the flowers that 
covered her» and the^-r^h God, a spectad^ so utter- 
ly unexpected, so appalling, presented itself to my 
horror-stricken gaze, that tiie first shock and agony of 
ttat moment can liever be effaced from my memory! 

QSnone, she, on whose countenance but a seeming 
instant before, with the fdnde$t delight I had seen beam* 
]i|g the brightest hubs of health and hajfpiness, now lay 
tbfinre me, in the perfect and fearfiil semblance of 
Itoadi. Her face waa paler than the palest marble; aiul 
tar beautiftilly sculptured features seemed suddenly 
h have acquired an almost equal rigidity. Such indeed 
^vas die mortal character of *her stupor, that I should 
Jiave deemed the vital spark extinct, had I not observed 
Ike llffge tears forcing their way in quick succession 
from beneath her closed lids. This symptom ef vittt<t 
liij was not lost upon me; and^ in an agony of hope^ 
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and apprehension, I attempted to rouse her from h^; 
insensibilitji 'i 

" (Enone, dearest QEnone/' I cried, and I pressed 
her passionately in my arms, " speak to me, I implore, 
adjure you!" 

She opened her glistening eyes: looked affectionate- 
ly, even tenderly, in my face, and then, closed them 
againi 

I knew not what to thinki I could not persuade my- 
self that the few incumbent flowers could have suffix 
dently impeded her respiration, to have induced a 
sense of suiSbcation, Besides her malady seemed to 
me to bear more' of the character of those physical de-' 
rangements, which are the consequence of strong men- 
tal emotions. , 

** In the name of Heaven," I exclaimed, " I conjure 
you, CEnone, to torture me no longer. Speak to me, 
I entreat, and tell me what affects, and troubles you^ 
thus fearfully* What is the source of this cruel con- 
vulsion of an existence that is so infinitely dearer to 
me than my own?" 

Again she opened her tearful ey^s; and after a scru- 
tinizing and melancholy gaze on my face, would again 
as speedily have closed them; but both by my voice, 
and the pressing energy of my action, I urged her into 
qpeech. 

" Yo\i will think me," she said, feebly and slowly,i 
** I am sure very, very weak — and yet I am not gene- 
rally subject to the dominion of these superstitious 
feelings. Indeed, indeed I know not how to tell jou 
iie thoughts that have so utterly disccmcerted nie. I 
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suppode> and believe, I must attribute them to the con- 
sequent re-action of the great excitement of spirit, 
which I have experienced this morning." 

" What is it you would say?" I exclaimed anxious- 
ly5 "dear CEnone, you but add to my pain by this 
evasiveness. Tell me, I beseech you without disguise, 
and without delay, all that you have to reveal." 

" I will," she slowly replied; "I must: and yet, the 
strong sense of my weakness, my utter, idle, repre» 
hensible weakness, inspires me with a reluctance which 
I can scarcely surmount. Strange that I, who am so 
little subject to the entertainment of these painful, 
sorry phantasies, should have thus unreservedly 
yielded myself to so monstrous a delusion^ Bat, it 
assailed me with a force, which appears to me no hu-^ 
man reason could have resisted-*-^nd even now, I sink 
beneath it." And she added, with a sli^t shudder : 
" Take away those flowers." 

She pointed to some few, which still remained scat- 
tered upon her person. I removed them instantly, in 
strange, and anxious, but silent surprise. After a mo- 
ment's pause, she resumed, with however, evident, 
yet subdued, reluctance, 

" Pity, and pardon my idle, culpable ii^rnuty, and 
I will avow it to you; though I knqw you would be 
justified in regarding it with a contemptuous compas- 
sion, rather than with ^tber of the feelings which I 
solicit. But, I repeat to you, that I 9m not generaUy 
superstiiiotts; and yetj" she closed her eyes, while 
she continued, " it appeared to me, but a moment ago, 
with a clearness, a force^ 4iiid a truth, against which 
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all the efforts of my rational faculties afforded lio btil« 
wark, tiiat, every flower as yott tiirew it upon m^/ Wad 
suddenly converted into a dod of daj/i As ^ch 
alighted on my breast, I could ncrt believe that I had 
not sustained a heavy blow^ and I felt, irresistibly, 
mortally, as though you were engaged in laying me in 
a premature and living grave." And she added, ap-^ 
parentiy, rather thinking alqud, than addressing me, 
or any of her auditors, " Surely, surely, this jihantasy 
is ominous of evil?"— 

As she uttered thes^ words, the tears burst in re- 
newed streams from her eyesf an^ sl^e concealed her 
face beneath her hands, while her whole frame was 
violentiy shak^i by the a^tation of her mind. 

I was awfully, indescribably shocked by this singu- 
lar detail. I was superstitious; and the contagion of 
her melancholy delusion had communicated itself to 
me in its fullest extent. Tet, I was obliged to affect 
an utter incredulity; for, I had to fulfil the hard and 
double task of not only withstanding my own depres- 
sion, but, of endeavouring to remove hers. I there- 
fore, affected to smile at her apprehensions, and strov^ 
to sooth and cheer her into the restoration of her sere- 
nity, both by my kindness and arguments. In this 
attempt, I was most affecti(mately aided by my sor- 
rowing and compassionate sister, and by the poor 
children^ whode smiles had been converted into sym* 
pathetic tears by CEnone's grief. Tenderly they 
thr^^ their >arms around her neck, and, while they 
thiejDQkselvea sobbed upon her breast^ fondly caressed, 
and most endearingly strode , to console her, in such 
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touching phrased, and with such simple reasons, as 
<beir youthful and uncultiyated understandings could 
supply. 

But the mind had been thrown from its equilibrium; 
the whole system was so completely unstrung and en- 
ervated, that she could not iipeak without weeping: 
and, as she sat upon the earth, listening to our entrea- 
ties with an infantine submissiveness, and striving to 
comply with them, the tears literally fell like rain 
from her eyes. She was in that state of complete de- 
jection, and entire loss of self-control, that soon, dis- 
covering that our ranonstrancfis, and attempted con- 
solations only had the effect of stimulating the indul- 
gence of this singular affection of the spirit, we con- 
ducted her to the house, and left her to the solitude of 
her own apartment. And thus strangely terminated, 
through a mysterious and inscrutable impulse of Na- 
ture, in sorrow, and in bitterness, a day, during the 
greater portion of which, I had experienced pre-emi- 
nent happiness. 

The following morning, she had wholly regained 
Vthe donunion of her feelings, and was as composed and 
sedate as she generally was; but, her cheerfulness had 
not yet returned, for the physical system was still suf- 
fering from the exhaustion and convulsion it had un- 
dergone. On tiie subsequent day, however, every 
trace of her singular affliction had entirely vanished; 
and she was in her happiest and gayest mood. 

A week elapse^; we passed it in unalloyed plea- 
sure. The terror to which she had been subjected, 
tmd apparently been productive of no permanent con- 
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sequencei she never made the slightest recurrence, M 
or alluMon to it, and we all scrapulously followed her 
example. ^ 

On the eighth, or ninth morning of our visit, I was 
sitting alone in her presence, and was abandoning my 
mind to' the consideration of a thousand agreeable an- 
ticipations and projects. Even the retrospect of the 
circumstances of her recent indisposition, was now far 
from distressing to me; for, the more I revolved it, 
the more it intended to confirm me in my suspicion, I 
may almost say, conviction, of her reciprocation of my 
affection. All the events of the last few weeks served 
but to corroborate this judgment; it was, it seemed to 
me, the only, the natural, the inevitable corollary that 
could be derived from her conduct, notwithstanding 
her evasion, not her rejection, of my avowal of attach- 
ment. 

Thus, then, I was assured of her love. But how 
was I to induce her to acknowledge it? Owing to 
some singular and unaccountable infatuation, which 
had obtained supreme do;ninion of her mind, she had, • 
in this instance, enrolled herself in the absurd, but, 
very numerous, ^category of those, who never feel what 
they speak, or speak what tliey feel. I was, however, 
resolved that this self-deception should no longer con- 
tinue. Yet how was I to terminate it'; how persuade,' 
,or entrap her into a declaration of her affection? and 
. I ransacked industriously not only my invention, but 
my memory, for a discovery of the means. I even 
thought, among a thousand fanciful projects, of Ovid's 
relation of the stratagem of Acontius. 
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"While these reflections were passing in my mind, 
CBnone was regarding me poringlj, with an expres- 
«ion of vivacit/ and animation, which, but that it was 
tempered by the extreme mildness and benignity of 
her nature, might almost have been called, malicious. 
She was seated before a table, her elbow resting upon 
it, and her Grecian chin supported by the rosy palm 
of her snow-white hand^ an arch smile was on her 
beautiful mouthy her eyes were glistening, and she 
was evidentiy reading my heart, as though it had been 
bared to her view. Not a lineament of her intelligent 
countenance but showed mo^t eloquently and whimsi- 
cally, that she could not have been more perfectly cog- 
nizant of every thought of mine, had it been formally 
proclaimed to her. In this deed of moral burglary, 
she was as utterly lost as I was, in accumulating the 
matter for her plunder. 

. How long she had been thus clandestinely engaged, 
I know not, when suddenly, and accidentally raising 
my head, I detected her, in the very intensity of the ^ 
expression which I have described. But, a brief mo- 
ment, however,, was I allowed to enjoy my discovery^ 
for, speedily she observed the iteration in my coun- 
tenance, which it had immediately induced. Then, 
4he rapid interchange of a look, displayed to each, our 
inntual knowledge of the other's thoughts and occupa* 
iionsj and a smile of amusement grew on my lips, to 
which hers promptiy responded by one of intelligent, 
and mirthful sympathy. 

'' Robber!" I said, *' worst of robbers— -engaged in 

10* 
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£he pillage of the mind. But, you shall be Btemly 
judged, and adequately punished.^' 

*' Do not be yindictive," fihe replied, in the same 
tonej " I plead guilty, though my booty is not a very 
invaluable one; it is- but a sorry corroboration of that, 
wliich I previously knew." 

Then, with a pencil I wrote on the mar^n of a book 
the following lines, which I requested her to read 
aloud. 

^< Jure tibi sanctx per mystiea aijcra Bianx, 
He tibi venturam comitem, sponsamqae faturam.'* 

" You are not aware, I apprehend," I said, with af- 
fected gravity, when she had concluded their perusal, 
" of the importance of the mysterious words you have 
uttered. Do you know that these two lines engraved 
upon an apple, and thrown into the bosom of his mis- 
tress, by an ingenioife Grecian youth, obtained for him 
her hand? You have just sworn most sacredly, by 
tlxe mysteries of the holy Diana, that you will marry 
me^ and I, be assured, shall expect that you will not 
violate so solemn an oath." 

But, the Christian maiden had far less regard for 
her involuntary promise, than the Pagan nymphj and 
my plagiariz.ed stratagem had no share in the good 
fortune of its original inventor. 

" CEnone," I said, "your disguise is useless. You 
know you love me; then, why have the disingenuous- 
ness to seek to conceal that, which, you are well 
aware, must be ultimately divulged? <3onfes8 it there- 
fore, at once." 

" Your modesty is surprising," she calmly replied. 
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« Nevertheless, allow me to ask you why, when you 
know the maternal d^ee of relationship that exists 
between us, you idU still persist in seeking to estab* 
iish a tie, which is consequently impracticable. If 
you continue this fruitless attempt, I warn you, tiiat 
you will, at last, provoke me, to appoint myself your 

n 

— grandam, your mother's mother,^^ 

I started at the sound of tiiese words/ as though I 
had been bitten by a serpent; all my good-humour in- 
stantly vanished, and my combuatible blood was about 
to take fire: but, by a violent effort, I repressed, or 
rather contrived to conceal, the anger and vexation 
which they had excited. 

When I retrace the occurrences of this brief period 
of my life, I scarcely know myself. Though I re- 
member them all, with a surprising distinctness, yet, it is 
with difficulty, I can fancy that the stem, dark, mise- 
rable man who narrates these light incidents, was once 
the very individual who was the subject of them. That 
/ should ever have experienced an emotion of gaiety, 
that / should ever have possessed the faculty of laugh- 
ter, now seems to me an impossibility, which nothing 
but a minute, and progressive retrospect of the past, 
and of the gradual changes in my character, and dis- 
positicm can controvert. 

Transient, however, most transient, was the dura- 
tion of this enviable period of my existence. With 
the anger wMch (Endne's seif-appropriated designa- 
tion engendered in me, terminated/or wcr my enter- 
tainment of that emotion of tiie mind, which produces 
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the material effect that we denominate laughter. Since "^ 
then, I have experienced a few brief moments of hap- 
piness$ but, they occurred, as I shall relate, during a 
period of bodily ailment, which prevented any ebuUi- 
tion of the spirits, hoteever content and satisfied the 
mind might have been. From that sad hour, there- 
fore, the capacity of joy may be said to have formed 
no longer a portion of my faculties. 

I have stated that that very pleasantry of CEnoiie, 
which, only a few days before, had had the effect of 
intimidating me into a diversion from my pursuit, now 
only excited my ireful feelings. But, I was in a pre- 
dicament somewhat dissimilar to tjjiat which I had oc- 
cupied during the time of its previous occurrence; for, 
every hour I had grown more sanguine of success; 
and consequentiy, in proportion to the extent and 
strength of my hopes, was the bitterness I incurred in 
their disappointment And this is the only just, but 
unfortunately rarely discernible, criterion by .which 
idl pretensions to forbearance and resignation, should 
be judged. When we feel littie, when we are abun- 
dantly rich in insensibility, we are exemplarily tran- 
quil under the imposition of misfortune; and then, 
some thoughtiess few award to us a pre-eminence in 
the virtue of fortitude, when the vice of callosity has 
been our real protedion from repining, and perhaps, 
r^Uion, against thp decrees of Providence. The dis- 
appointment of my expectations only engendered my 
irittemess; but, when the destruction of my convic- 
iions oqcurrM, I experienced desperation; a fiercer 
pang exciting a fiercer ebullition. 
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(Enone discovered on my brow the red spot of an- 
ger which her speech had excited; and, perceiving 
that I was both seriously irritated and distressed, ad* 
vanced towards me, and kindly taking my hand, said 
palliatingly and affectionately, 

" Do not be offended by my levity, I beseech you. 
Heaven knows, that I little intended to pain you. But 
I will not again expose myself to the chance of repeat- 
ing my transgressions, by any longer pretending to 
misunderstand you. I believe that you entertain a 
sincere regard for me; forgive me, howfever, if I say 
that I rather regret its existence. Be assured, that 
we never could be permanently happy in a union. ^I 
speak with reluctance, yet, I feel that it is my duty to 
express myself with a perfect unreserve. During a 
few brief years, our attachment might be reciprocal; 
but, you are too young to be aught to me save a friend, 
and I am too old to ever become your wife. With so 
great a discrepancy of age, I repeat, no permanency 
of affection could exist; and, even if I possessed in 
the fullest extent ypu can desire, the sentiments you 
would excite in me, I would, rather wilfully perish in 
the effort to extirpate them, than entail irremediable 
misfortune upon you. Do not then be angry Mdth me, 
I implore you; but summon your reason to your aid; 
and relinquish a pursuit, which, were I to yield to it, 
could only ensure the future misery of both of us. 
Adopt this advice for my sake, if not for your own; 
or you will compel me to leave the home of your fa- 
rther, and the society of your sister and yourself^^-of 
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those who are, and ever will 1)e, most dear to me, 

friends.'' 

She expressed herself with so much earnestness, and 
affection, that I knew not^ how to doubt the truth of 
her profession. I was thunderstruck^ my blood was 

^ stagnated; I was incapable of reply. 

At this moment, my sister entered the room with a 
countenance whereon anxiety was strongly depicted. 
In her hand she held a letter, which she delivered to 
me. Almost mechanically I commenced the perusal 
of it; but, the nature of its contents speedily awa- 
kened me to a consciousness of my occupation. It an- 
nounced in the dryest and most laconic language, the 
utterly unexpected arrival of my father at ourvabode; 
his discontent at our absence, and desire of our im- 
mediate return. 

Here, was matter to divert my mind from an entire 
indulgence of the feelings which GBnone had excited, 
or, at least, to suspend, for a moment, its keenest sense 
of dissapointment and injury. The intimation which 
the letter conveyed, created in us all, avowed sur- 
prisej and very probably, an equal regret, though we 
forbore tq express it, excepting by our looks. How- 
ever, the mandate we had received, was one against 
which there was no appeal: and, the few necessary 
preparations having been completed, and an affection- 
ate farewell been interchanged between ourselves, and 
the, fair lanthe, her father, and sister, we immediately 
commenced our return. 
But, under what different circumstances, and* in 
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rhat different feelings, from those, of our last, was 
^this journey performed! CEnone was the only person 
of the party who preserved even the appearance of 
serenity^ and she was assiduous in her kindness, and 
attention to me, not only in the hope of consoling me 
for my present disappointment, but evidently, jn the 
intention of obliterating from my mind, the gloomy 
impression which the avowal of her unfavourable 
sentiments had occasioned. But, I was in that state 
of depression, and motoseness, that all her gentle at- 
tempts to enliven, and propitiate, had rather the effect 
of begetting a spirit of perverseness, and of increasing 
my inclination to the silent indulgence of my stem, 
and ^oomy reverie. After a short time, therefore, 
she desisted from her fruitless endeavours to arouse 
me from this moody taciturnity^ and sustained a lan- 
guid, and desultory conversation with my sister. At 
last, even this poor mockery of social communion ex- 
pired^ and we performed the remainder of our jour- 
ney, not only in the character, but in the spirit of a 
cavalcade of sincere mourners: and, under this aspect, 
and in these feelings, did we return to my native, and 

paternal abode* 

ViHien we encountered my father, as I expected, he 
made no allusion to our absence^ but he was more than 
ever dry, brief, and abrupt, in his intercourse with us 
all, especially with me* He never spoke to me, save 
when he was compelled by some selfish motive; and 
even then, he g^z^d studiously in a contrary direction, 
as though.he thought to show me, with all possible con- 
tumely, that he was i^^olved to devote to a commu* 
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nion with me, not one more of his sensies, thkn his ot^' 
necessities imperiously required. 

At first, we could not discover the cause of his sud- 
den return; but, at last, we accidentally ascertained 
from a domestic en^ged in assisting him in the ar- 
rangement of somQ of his scientific instruments, that 
a remarkable eclipse of the sun was expeqted almost 
immediately to occur; and that he had learned in the 
metropolis, or his own astronomical knowledge had 
' acquainted him, that it would appear to the greatest 
advantage in his own part of the country. In this 
characteristic object existed, I believe, the sole cause 
of his abrupt, and most undesired curtailment of the 
intended period of bis absence. ^ 

Several days elapsed. With my cousin, my con- 
duct partook of the churlish, and sullen character of 
my father's to me. She sustained it however, with 
un^tered amiability; and made many kind efibrts to 
Veffect a reconciliation between us. Yet, though I was 
delighted by the consciousness of the feelings which 
this pacific course implied her to possess, I was in that 
strange state of headlong perversity, that I could not 
compel myself to suffer her to see the satisfaction which 
it caused me to experience. My love for her was 
even, if possible, increased by these touching proofs 
of the imperturbable sweetness, and goodness of her 
disposition; yet, such was the unhappy defects of my 
temper, that I would rather have perished than hi^ye 
confessed, at this period, that I entertained for her a 
particle of affection, Such, indeed, was the pitiable 
and BcaiyCely credible extent of my peevish iofirmitj. 
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tliat, not only could I never induce myself to speak 
kindly to the poor fawn, in her presence, but I fre- 
quently drove it from me, with the harshest threats; 
though, when she was absent, I availed myself of 
every moipent to eitli^bit to it, in a thousand playful 
dalliances, all the fondness of ati attachment; which 
was really aiugmentedj by that very necessity of con- 
cealment, which my own self-tormenting; cl^urlishness 
occasionally imposed upon me. 

Tirtie still proceeded; and my sufferings beneath 
the moody sorry course I was pursuing, hourly in- 
creased; but, in the same proportion increased the 
difficulties df teirminating them. CEnone was too good; 
too moi*ally exalted, to ever descend to the ignominy 
of entertaining a feeling of rancour, or petulance; but, 
dhe possessed a becoming dhare of necessary pride, ami 
'self-respect; and, conscious that she had made every 
effort to propitiate nte, «he gradually withdreAV from 
the hopeless and ungrateful task. Not that she mani- 
fested either coldness, or reserve;, biit she no longer 
Sought my society with an equal assiduity,^ or gave me 
the frequent opportunities of iniensibly returning to a 
iiacific intercourse, without comment, w explanation i 
which, at first, she had So repeatedly afforded me. 
■yhtis therefore, the likelihood -bf a speedy reconcilia- 
6on between us, at)peared to bfe considerably dimi- 
nished; for, though I could not conquer my weakness, 
i was yet well aware of its existence; and I felt that 
many, many a long day might elapse^ before I should 
be able to attain the manly courage to acknowledge 
My error, and demand forgiveness for its coimriiSsioni 
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Tet, this now seamed to be thci only mode of restonrn^j 
me and my fair kindwoman^ to Our past state of fami- 
liarity, and friendship. 

In these feelings, and in the gloomy pirospect of 
their continuance, my life becaifte wretched. Cease- 
lessly I revolved in my mindf^Very possible mode^ 
except the right one, coneessioTti of terminating an 
(estrangement that was the bane of my Existence. I 
Would have given the world to haVe been dblt to have 
suddenly conferred upon her, some overwhelming fa- 
vour^ some benefit so mighty, so irresistible, that it 
should have compelled her^ in spite of all her doubts 
of her reception, to rush into my arms, and to sob her 
gratitude on my breast. Oh then, how I would have 
received, her! howl would have pressed her to my 

4 

heart! mingled my tears with hers-^humbled myself 

« 

before her-^dored her! worshipped her! 

On^ day, one memorable day, in the fullest indtri- 
gence of reflections of this nature, I was returning 
from a lopg and solitary excursion in our wild dis- 
trict. I had been minutely reviewing every event 
connected with (Enone, which had occurred since her 
arrival in our abode. But^ the principal subject of my 
consideration was, the mode of re-establishing our 
former amity. I could not bend to her^ how then, 
should I contrive to make her bend to meP an event 
which I no longer desired, as a concesssion, an idle 
homage to my m'tserable vanity, but simply as a means 
of effecting a reconciliation between us; for now, if 
she would have made but the slightest advance^ mani- 
fested the least indication of a wish for the restoration 
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ftf our friendship I, should have instantly availed my- 
self of it, discarded all my haughty and forbidding 
neserve;and returned immediately to the cordial ma^ 
Bifestation of those affectionate, and passionate, nay, 
almost idolatrous, sentiments, the continued suppres- 
sion of which had hecome a burden, and a real tor- 
tore to m^. 

While I was striving to imagine by what mean this 
most desirable object was to be attained, I became 
conscious that darkness was gradually growing upon 
the face of the> earth. Every moment rt became 
deeper and deeper; and there was in it, and in that 
portion of the sky, which I could behold from the deep 
glen wherein I was buried, a peculiar, and ominous 
character, that seemed to indicate the approach of some 
natural convulsion. 

Instantly, the wildest thoughts took possession of 
iny mind. The heavy obscurity^ and the leading fea- 
tures of the atmospherical phenomena, were not those 
9f an impending thunder-storm, however violent: but, 
I could not determine what they portended. Per- 
chance, an earthquake? perhaps, one general eruption 
pf our m?heral, and volcanic district^ , Qh, woiild that 
these calamitiea would occur! was the passionate wish 
of the inmost recesses of my heart !-tW hat cared I 
for any evil that might befall the wholie earth, provided 
I could accomplish my dear-est desires by preserving 
the life of GBnone; and thus, obtain, through her graT 
titude, not only the restoration of our former amity, 
bjit the possession of her hand: for, how could she re- 
fuse aqght to him who should have attained tl^e ine|- 
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timable happiness of rescuing her from an impendii'^, 
and horrible death? — Qh, how I prayed, in the in- 
tense, and loathsome selfishness of my nature, and as 
devoutly as though I had been instigated by some ex- 
emplarily just purpose, that Providence would hasten 
to grant tlie fulfilment of this diobolical desire! 

Darker, and darker grew the heavens; and each 
moment my thoughts became more in unison with their 
aspect. The birds flew coweringly, and shriekingly, 
within a few feet of the surface of the earth; the wild 
animals either retreated slowly, casting around them 
wistful, and anxious glances, or fled in fleet terror to 
their lairs; and the owls, and all the other foul revels 
lers of the niglit emerged from their noisome hiding-: 
places. But my reflections were diverted into ano- 
ther channel, when on emerging from the defile, and 
entering Upon the open plain, I discovered the cause 
of this mysterious phange in the face of nature. That 
eclipse of the sun, which my father had foresfeen, had 
occurred. The whole appearance of the dark vault 
above me, was sublimely solemn, and impressive. 
The disfigured, yet "still mighty, and majestic, lumi- 
nary looked. fierce, and portentous; and there was a 
depth of silence, and stilness, in the air, that sat like 
a garment, upon the spirit. Some few lambent, and 
discoloured rays of fitful light still pervaded the at- 
mosphere; as though just a sufficiency had been permit- 
ted to remain, to (lisplay in the fullest oppressiveness 
of its awful gloom, the thick, black menacing veil, that 
lay, almost palpably, across the pure, and shrinking 
^mpTream. 
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Byen with that darkness which arises in the regular 
operations of Nature, there is always United something 
4)f the vague, and the appreheftsiv^; it is a mysterious, 
and solemn, and stern Power, to the influence where- 
of, few cafe to resjgn themselves voluntarily; and 
rac^ely does it attain them, in their hpmea» and on their 
couches, but, it compels the most vigorous intellects, 
to acknowledge the enervating influence of its as- 
saults. In his dread of this insidious dominion, by the 
artifice of his hand, and the ingenuity pf his mind, man 
has learned to protect himself from its approach; for, it 
is an enemy with which hq cannot cope; invincible in 
its invisibility, and in its qualities of ether, the shrink-r 
ing, and gross faculties of the merely material being 
tremblingly admit that they can neither sustain, nor 
repel, the attack which they cannot discetn. 

T&ese are the eflfects of the natural and habitual rew 
currences of this mighty Power. But, in those irregu- 
lar and eccentric extinctions of the great luminary of 
the earth, on one of which I then gazed, there is an 
awe, a majesty, a fearful manifestation of the precari- 
ousness of our condition, of our utter dependence on 
tl\e vrill of a regulating Omnipotence, which is oppresv 
sive, annihilating; and tramples, withers us, into an 
ipstantaneous conviction of our insect-like insignifi- 
cance. And yet, with all this sense of worthlessness, 
and insecurity, there combines an almost equal share 
of exaltation and excitement. Such a spectacle pre-? 
sents a stirring reminiscence to the torpid mind, of the 
unconscious, but iron slavery of habit and inherent 
prejudice^ lifts it from the material to the subtil^. 

11* 
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from tiie earth, and thef things that are of h, to tha^^ 
sky: and, freeing it, from its usual narrow confines^ 
sends it tQ speculate, for one brief moment, in the vast 
liberty of the unbounded universe, of that stupendous, 
system of worlds, whe^-eof oixr own pqpr ball consti-? 
tutes comparatively but a scarcely perceptible portion! 
Even the very apprehensions, thrilling as they are, 
which such a si^t as tiiis suggests, yet, partake of 
grandeur, and dignity. Every moment as I gazed, I 
seemed to anticipate some supernatural result^ some 
sundering of the celestial vault, ai^d ^dazzling manifes* 
tation of the might, majesty, and glory of its Ruler, 
And I thought on th^ ma^ficent picture of the Psalm- 
istj "He bo^ed the heavens also, and came downr 
and it was dark under his feet. He rode upon the 
cherubim, and did fly: he came flying upon the wings, 
of the wind. He made darkness his secret placed hia 
payilion roun^ about him: with dark water, and thick 
clouds to cover him." So majestic and stupendous i». 
this them^e, that it inspired even a silly and feeble wri- 
ter to imagine the following nojjle linej The Lord de-. 
scended from above, 

** And unciernpath his feet, he cast the darkness of the sky." 

How infinitely superior is indeed this power, to that 
of the most glorious light, in exciting ideas of surpass- 
ing grandeur and dignity, and feelings of awe and ve- 
neration. The inpt^e of, an omnipotent Being wrapt^ 
*« in dark water and thick clouds," is, perhaps, the. 
mightiest that the human mind caii entertain. 

While these reflations, and a cpu^^ess njan^be^ pj^* 
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ft similar charactery occupied me, the sun had under^. 
gone its greatiest obscuration, and the heavens were 
gradually and slowly becoming brighter. 

My meditations, however, had not prevented me 
from pursuing my return to my home; and I had, 
reached the draw-bridge that connected the little is- 
land whereon our house stood, with the .main land, be- 
fore I was even conscious that J had been continuing 
my walk. Over this uiisteady, but not apparently in- 
secure support, I was loiteringly advancing, when I 
discovered my father seated upon the terrace before 
the entrance gate; intently occupied in his astronomi-. 
cal observations, and so situated that I could not ob- 
tain ingress without passing close to him. Always en-, 
tertaining an habitual reluctance to approach him, and 
never subjecting myself to this infliction, but upoi^ 
compulsion, I mechanically folded my arnia, and rest- 
ing them upon the iron balusters of the bridge, re-, 
newed my observation of the celestial phenomena 
around me; resolved, though scarcely consciously, tok 
patientiy maintain iny present situation, until he should 
have departed from that which he occupied^ 

Suspended thus, between the dsirk lake, ai^d the 
dark heavens, but at very unequal distances, for the 
bridge rose only a few inches above the surface of the 
water,^ again I unr.eservedly abandoned myself to my 
reveries^ The sun had assumed the form of a fiery 
crescent of a hue so deep and red, that I could only 
compare it to that of blood. In the upper sky, slowt 
)y and majestically sailed a few orange-coloured, glow-i 
log and nebulous vapours; and, ii^ tli^ lower air, lav 
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a thick, black, portentous cloud, apparentLy charged 
with thunder, which gradually descended, until a por- 
tion of it hung lik^ a bird of pre j impending over our 
mansion. 

But, my attention was principally directed to the 
contemplation of the phenomena of the higher regions. 
A thousand superstitious fancies suddenly arose with-: 
in me; and I thought, " Can my fate be connected 
with this irregularity of Nature? Can it be intended 
to convey to me, flie career which I myself shall runi* 
Over the earth, and the things that are of it, the hea- 
vens notoriously exercise an unbounded influence; 
even the winds and the tides are obedient to them. 
Why then should man, save in the vanity and fallacy 
of his reason, suppose himself independent on so migh^ 
ty and general a dominion? — I entertain no such im- 
pious skepticism; I believe that this striking spectacle 
is exhibited to me as a maiiifestation of my fortune; 
and, if I should be so arrogant, or so blind, as to re- 
ject the knowledge it offers me, I contemn the mercy 
of heaven, and render myself morally responsible for. 
my own probable destruction.'^ 
And I added, aloud, 

" Inscrutable and mysterious power! subtle spirit, 
whose agency I have felt pervading my existence, 
since the hour I became a sentient being, in you, these 
tiioughts originate: and I will not neglect your insti- 
gation. I, will accept, therefore, as an emblem of my, 
ftiture, the fate of yon bright cloud, which is now so 
gaily progressing in the direction of the sun. If it 
p§i88 it, I will believe myself born to prosper; but, if 
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it encounter extmction in that fierce ocean of fire, I 
swear to resign myself, without repining, or reproach, 
io any lot that may be adjudged to me. Yes, on the 
issue of its course, I voluntarily stake my destiny; 
and I bind myself," and t uttered fervently, the most 
solemn adjurations that mortal can employ, " to ac- 
cept it as the arbiter of my fortune, whether for weal 
or wo, good or evil, here, and hereafter 1— Sail then, 
cautiously, emblem of my fate^'for, flimsy as you are, 
you are freighted with the inrevocable disposition of 
tny future!" 

And speedily was that future decided which, in the 
supeij-stition and infirmity of my heart, I had solemnly 
and profanely made dependent upon the course of a 
vapour. For a few moments, I watched it, with an 
intense anxiety: at first, it seemed as thou^ it would 
have escaped the apprehended danger; but, suddenly 
changing its direction, it arrived within the influence- 
of the sun; and, with a feeling of desperation, which 
I cannot express, I beheld it rapidly disappear beneath 
the power of ite rays! 

At this moment, a soft voic^ at my side, said, 

" How intently ypu are occupied; I have been stand- 
ing here for many minutes, yet you will not deign toi 
regard me." 

Full well I knew the tones of that«dear, and gentle 
voice; yet, even before I could turn to yeply to her, 
even before I could move, scarcely think, a vivid flash 
of light surrounded me. I seemed to myself to be en- 
veloped in flame; I felt as though my entire being had 
received a universal blow; the iron balusters upoi^ 
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Turhich I rested, yielded beneath ine; and I fell head-^ 
long into the water. Instantly^^ I rose to the surface; 
I retained my ^enseg, but I found that I had ?io power 
of motion. My whole fi:ame pould not have been inore 
rigid had it been carved in granite^ and though yriih- 
in the distance of only a few inches of the bridge, I 
possessed not the capability of raising my arm to pre- 
vent myself from sinking. 

Then, had my destiny terminated; then, had I pe- 
rished a comparatively innocent man, but for the fatal 
interposition of my cousin. With a presence of min(i» 
^ decision, and a promptitude which I could never 
have expected to have existed in one so gentle, she. 
sustained me above the surface of the water, while, 
with piercing cries, she summoned assistance. Never 
shall I lose the most vivid recollection of the minutest 
incidents of that moment! lliough I was enduring 
severe corporeal pain, I retained a perfect possession 
of all the faculties of my mind; and while a fragment 
of thils wretched frame survives, I shall not forget the 
pleasure, the thrill of satisfaction, I derived, even in 
that moment of danger^ and of suffering, from the con- 
templation of CBnone. No words ^an convey the pic- 
ture which she presented; the very formation of her 
features seemed to be radically altered, and the whole; 
countenance expressed the intensity o^ horror, an^k- 
ty, sympathy, and energy. Never did human face 
more completely reveal the affection of the heart! I 
rejoiced in my peril; and, instead of regretting its oc- 
currence, felt that I could willingly have daily ex- 
posed myself to it, for the sake «f a 6r less reward 
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When itihe servants, who had been collected by her 
cries^ had extricated me from the lake, it was disco- 
vered that I was entirely deprived of the use of my 
limbs; was as bodily incapable) as a man that has been 
smitten by paralysisi Little did I think when I ca- 
sually and carelessly regarded the thuild^r^cloud, 
that it was freighted with the lightning which should 
«o speedily avenge my superstitious and impious with- 
drawal of my destiny from the protection of Provi- 
dence, to cpnsign it deliberately and irrevocably to the 
power of Chancel 

Undis.turbed by, or unheeding the cries of QSnon^i, 
my father still pursued his astronomical observations. 
As the servants bore my helpless body within the dis- 
tance of a few feet of the spot which he occupied, he 
deigned not to cast a look ypon me; but, angrily de- 
sired my supporters to proceed with greater speed, for ^ 
*' the^read of so many feet created jatremulousness in 
the earthj which imparted an oscillation to his tele- 
scope." And this was all -the sympathy which a ca- 
sualty that stilt might cause a son the loss of his life, 
extracted from an affectionate father! — Oh, how my 
blood boiled, as I heard the unfeeling mandate! 

When we arrived in my chamber, it was discoverefd 
that the injuries I had sustained had been occasioned 
by the iron balusters of the bridge having attracted 
the lightning, and conveyed a portion of it into my 
arms, the nerves of which it had completely paralyzed. 
In this violent shock, the whole of my frame had so 
entirdy sympathized, that every portion of it was de- 
ranged; and I was stretched on my bed> with little 
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more of the indications of vitality than the power of 
respiration could supply. I was utterly incapable 6) 
all motion; and could not speak in consequence of the 
torture which even the attempt occasioned mp. 

In this torpor of the body however, my mind had Ao 
share; could its kibtion have been visible to the eye, its 
ceaseless activity wolild have formed a striking con- 
trast to the utter lethargy of my grosser faculties. 
While I lay oil triy bed, a helpless and rigid statue^ 
my adventurous thoughts rapidly roved through all the 
realms of space, and all the divisions of time. -In the 
«ame moment I arrayed before me, the past, the pre- 
l^nt, and the future; I saw (Enone with the look of 
sorrow which she wore on the day of her first arrival 
at our abode. I saw her pale, and panib -stricken as 
she was, when we extrigated her from her tomb of 
flowers; and I saw her, smiling, and happy,, a wedded 
wite, straying hand in hand with mcj through Ae rich 
scenery of a foreign land. The fetters of my body had 
quickened my spirit; and) like the saint in the Apoca- 
lypse, I seemed to look upon " the things which aK^ 
and the things which shall be hereafter;" 

During the whole of the.remainder of that day, my 
sister, ^d (Enone continued in my apartment; and I 
never ceased to recreate myself by gazing upon the lat- 
ter. Her^ver watchful looks of interest and affecti<m 
Were a sourte of happiness and exultation to me: and 
ftvery moment, I congratulated myself on the occur-* 
irence of an accident which had not only terminated our 
alienation, but had evidently engendered in her, at 
kast» the ttc^Ttsmn, of a kinder feeling than she had 
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hitherto displayed, although it might have long existed 

latently; Then, all my jbndly cherished suspicions of 

her sympathy in my passion^ were again strengthened 

almost into conviction. And not in error, was this 

judgment formed, as the immediately ensuing' pages 

will testify. Yes, love me, the fair serpent did !— Yet, 

heaven knowsj that I have no right to attach to her this 

epithet of reprobation; for though had ^Ae not existed* 

my ruin might never have occurred, yet the fault was 

mine alone; and a being more immaculate than she, 

more devoid of error, anil more rich%i positive worth, 

never a4c^ed this imperfect earth. 

The poor fa\^n too, was an attendant in my sick 
chamber. Oh, how I loved the f(^d animal! It seemed, 
and I filsmly believe that it was, conscious of my suf- 
fering5 and it fixed its beautiful eyes upon me, with an 
ttnwavering pertinacity, and a sorrowful gentleness of 
expression, which couldM)nly have arisen in its sym- 
pathy, and in an instinctive comprehension of my sub- 
jection to some afiliction. ,.When my countenance 
ocibfisionally denoted a peculiarly strong impulse of at- 
tachment to it, CEnone would arise, %nd tenderly em- 
brace it; but though it /eemed far from insensible to 
these end^tirments, it never once averted its looks 
from me. 

On the following day, I was still in a state of bodily 
incapacity; on the ensuing, however, the power of 
speech had entirely returned to me. My sister had 
left the chamber; and (EnoUe alone was sitting by the 
side of my couch, gazing on me with an expression of 
angel-like benignity, and goodness. Gladness too, wab 
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dn her features^ it seemed to me that she was consciottd j 
of the service she had render^ me, and was triumph^ ^ 
ing in her recollection of it. I regarded her attentively: 
my feelings perhaps at that moment, poiteessed an 
equal degree of benevolence, and affection, but they 
were not wholly unmingled with the leaven of a more 
earthly love* I suppose that my eye^' revealed the 
tale of my heartj ^for, almost imperceptibly her glances 
grew more tender. At last, we interchanged a look» 
that words cannot depict, and the entire value of 
which, none but'fte actors inlhis mystical comi^union 
can perfectly comprehend. . , 

"CEnone," I sai'd^ "you love ine." 

She raised her head towards Heaven; her counte- 
nance flushed deeply; her bosom heaved tumultously: 
for a moment, she was evidently agitated by a conflict of 
the most^violent emotions, and she liid her face in her 
hands. But in anothet insti^nt^she slowly raiseiMt 
from its concealment) when, the crimson hue h|ad en- 
tirely disappeared, and a marble paleness had assumed 
its place. The strong energy however, of excited love 
was on her feat»res, and in her heart, as throwing 
herself on her knees by the.^ide of my couch, she 
grasped my hand; and gaziug on my face with ah in^ 
effable tenderness, she exdaimed in a voice thrilling^ 
ly tremulous even more with the fervour, than with 
the timidity of passion, 

*' Pearly — truly — devotedly — eternally !" 

The suddenness, and utter unreserve of this long 
desired i and long Expected, yet now most startling 
iMMifession, rushed upon me in a' flood that was irre^ 
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' eistible. The strength of mj mind succumbed to the 
weakness of my body^ alternate fits of heat, and cold 
pervaded my whole frame: and for a brief moment, 
I became equally incapable of both speech and mo- 
tion. .* 

At length I tremulously grasped the hand of my 
sweet cousin, and kissed it, as fervently a^ my /Sus- 
pended vigour would permit. She was singularly 
pale; there was something aln]^()st spiritual in her apr 
pearance* The various mental conflicts she had en- 
dured,' had subverted the usual expression of her fear 
tures, and substituted one, ^hich I had never before 
seen, accustomed as I was to watch minutely, all the 
phases of her countenance. She addressed me; and 
her manner was at once, solemn, an^l affectionate. 

f' Dear"' ■■ ^ she said, "I love you; I repeat pre- 
roeditatedly, the avowal which accident, and circum- 
stance have just elicited from me; henceforth there- 
fore, I Qould not, if I would, retract it. But now, that 
it is made, my fervent pra^r to Heaven wijl ever be, 
that it n^ay not conduce to the misfortune of either of 
us. In allowing you to discover the secret of my 
heart, I have acted contrary to the dictates of my rea- 
son; contrary too, to a'resolujtion which I deemed un- 
alterable, and which 1 had embraced in the apprehen- 
sions which I have already divulged to you. Yet, I 
believe, that, but for the exultation I experienced in 
having been the happy mean of preserving your pre- 
cious life, and the increase of tenderness to you, 
which this consciousness engendered, I should always 
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have tiad the fortitude to conceal from joti, an affec-^ 
tion which may not promote the peace of either.'' 

"Dearest CEnone," I said reproachfully, ** surely 
you do not already regret your confession?''— r 

"Not for my own sake, so help me, Heaven!" she 
replied with much energy. "It is for you and you 
alone, that, at this instant, I entertain any apprehen- 
, siop. I cannot, I must repeat, forget the disparity of 
our years: I cannot forget that / shall b^ descending 
the path of life, while you will be in all the pride, and 
strength of its z^ith. You love me now; but when I 
shall have paid that debt of Time, which the despot 
exacts as the price of existence; when that^change 
which is the dreaded doonx of all, who linger during 
a few brief moments, in this transitory pageant, shall 
have occurred in the form, and in the features, which 
at presi^nt, gratify your partial eye, what thmij w^ll be 
the state of your affections?" 

She paused; but speedily added, with great emotion, 
in a sudden transport of fi^reboding despondency, • 

"Oh God! where, would be my mean of self-sup- 
port, of submission, to thy decrees, should I ever live 
to feel that Ac contemns me i" 

"Dear, mistrustful bdng!" I exclaimed 'reproach- 
fiilly, " why thus fruitlessly, groundlessly torment 
yourself?-r^Believe me, when I swear " 

"'No, swear not at all,'" she cried, interrupting 
me with great animation; " * neither by heaven, for it 
is God's throne; nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool.' Perchance, wre may all, occasionally, thought- 
\eS9ly adopt this culpable prj^ptice; b^t, I avow to you,^ 
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that I place no addition^,! reliance upon that pledge 
which jthe self-apprehensive utterer hhnself cons|der3 
intrinsically so weak, that it requires to be sustained 
the still more fragile base of;a profane appeal.'' 

I reflected a moment; and Ihen, I replied impres- 
sively, but with less energy of manner, 

** You wrong me, you wrong me, GBnone. I have 
looked into my own heart, and I affirm to you boldly, 
that there exists within me the pow«er of loving you as 
long as my days sftall endure. I speak tQ yoh, with- 
out exaggeration: I utter only my most secret ai^d 
Hnadomed convictions.'^ 

I expressed myself deliberately, ^^4 calmly, and 
yet, with fetvour; and so evidently was I only protest- 
^ing th|t which I felt, tiiiat my own firm reliance in the 
duration of my attachment, produced a favourable 
change in her. In an instant, however, it passed 
away; and her countenaBce agun assumed its ,melan-. 
choly aspect. f 

" How can I,*' sh© said, addressing herself more 
than mc?, ** repose any trust in*his igrouthl^ He only 
avers what* he himself believes: but, what security is 
tiis present conviction against the occurrence of future 
change?** She regardecl n]te for a. moment, with ah 
air of deep sadness: and then, added tenderly, and 
with i^^upb emotion^/f VijM you, will you ever be true 



My first impulse was, to reply to this question, by 
^n indignai^t reproach for her want of confidence in 
rae} my secoE^, to avouch, in spite of her admonition, 
^le permanency of my feelings, by adjuring the hea- 
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ven, the earth, and the sea, to witness to my protcsta-t 
tions of fidelity^ But, I resisted both* the^e tempta-^ 
lions to the indulgence of the passionate M^armth which 
her speech had excited; and confinied myself to tiiiSj 
plain and unexaggerated answer, 

" CEnone, 1 will love yoi; as long as I live," 
The simplicity of my reply^ the faith and fervour 
with which it w:as uttered, and the suppression of the. 
more violent emotions M^hich her mistrust had evident- 
ly creaind in me, all united to proiac^ upon her, the: 
effect which I defllred*. 

" I believe you," she said, ** implicitly believe youj and, 
here terminates for ever all expression pfqiy misgivings. 
Yet, I ^11 no 'Sorpf I will not gnly never expresa 
thenv> but will attempt to eradicate themj and tn^t, and 
thinkj that I shall succeed, I feel that I cannot, ought 
not, to ac^ otherwise: the die i^ cast, and I should be 
mpst ungenerous, and n^Qst we^-k, w:ere I to continue 
to manifest ap^jrehensibns of the course which is inevi-. 
tfibl^. And now, th^efpre,^' j^hg added, with a fainip 
smile, makipg an evident effort toisurmount her de^ 
pres^qn, and assume a lighter air, " your wicjked La- 
tin attempt to inve||[le me, may be devoted to some 
UBe. Insidious a|id occi;lt*a*'it iSi>I thjnk I yet have 
learning enough to enable me to repeat a ^^prtion of it^ 
without errorj but, jf I fail, you n;m^'prpmpt me^ 
Juro^ I swear J me tibi venturam<comitemi I will at 
once become your companion f spansqmque futuram, 
and ypur wife, the moment your father shall have 
granted us his. sanction. This is my compact, and 
there is my hpl^d; I now abanclon it to you, as th^ typ^ 
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of the gift of my heart; sopie future day, you shall 
take it, aa tAe pledge of the devotion of myself." 

And 'most fedthlUlly did sh^ adhere to her promise^ 
at least, to every |)ortioi3i of it, of which the fulfilment 
depended upon herself. The ^sjiange that, from this 
hour, occurred in%er intercourse witii me* was most 
remarkable. Instead of aVowin^or intimating, that 
she entertainedeven th% vestige oi a doubt, she availed 
herself of every opportunity of displaying ^t utter^ 
perfect reliance qn ine. Instead of any longer with-, 
holding, or disguising the extent of h^r affection; or 
even of attempting occasionally to shroud^ herself in 
the mask of restraint, she appeared to depve a plea- 
sure from reyea^ng to me, with an unvarying unre-. 
serve, her most aecret thpu^ts, from abandoning to 
me the entire ransack of her mind. Zealously and 
tenderly, but indirectly, she invited me to follow ^ 
similar course; and seamed to feel a pride in inti- 
mating her belief that, in such a union as ours, though 
we possessed ttpo bpings^ we ought t^ hftve but one 

heartt 

It is almost impossible^o: express the effect which, 
this conduct produced upon me; it won me, it fasci-/ 
nated, it enchanted me. I saw only with her eyes; I 
heap^ only with her ears. Mattef, form, colour, as-: 
,pect, space, all m^ perc^^ptions of them, were equally 
^jpbservieBt to her dominion. Not oiie. of iny senses 
were any l<5ng^r my owhj I ovXj held them as. dele-: 
gatesfrom her, to be withdrawn, oi; continued, eptcited, 
or suppressed, by the slightest manifestation of her 
ffiJI, Never, in a lover's belief, wa? love lAor^ si|i« 
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cere, or more strong than mine. The power of enter- 
taining a misgiving seeifted to constitute no portion of 
my faculties; and t aWndoned myself to my idolatry 
wiiii an entire confidence. The idea of change either on 
her part, or oii my 9W|i, never even enteiied into my 
imagination, anymore than the polsibility of her bcr 
ing really less good,, and fess perfect than Iljelieved 
her to be. With tiie thorough Eastej?n faith of the 
blindest lipid most zealous enthusiast, I should have 
been unable to have discerned a flaw in .my divini^, 
even though its existence should have been proved to 
me. : 

In every action, and in every feature, from the most' 
important, to the niost trivial, my flpnd received its. 
tone from her. She entirely directed me in the choice 
of the literary subjects of my study; I wholly lost my 
partiality for the authors she disapproved, and, when 
incited by her encomium, insensibly became addicted 
to those whom I had previously disliked. She remor 
delled my taste for music; attached me^ if possible ^ 
still more strongly to the works of ancient art; and 
stimulated me to, and ai^ed me iji, the investigsi*-. 
tion of the most exalted, ^nd worthy objects of human 
consideration. \Ye talked of the tides, the air, the 
earth; the changes' of the seasons, the growth of plants;, 
the fossils, the minerals, the stalactifcs, and the dark : 
secrets of the boundless waters. Togeth^, we stii- . 
died, and discussed the wonders ^d the beauties of 
natural philosophy ^ and even pierced more than su- 
perficially into the scholastic mysteries qf ethicks^ 
Perhaps, however, our principal pleasure was to soar 
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into the sublimities of religion, arid lose ourselves in 
endless conjectures of the state, constitution, and ob- 
ject of the past, the present, and the fearful hereafter. 
And yet, unknown to myself, a singular and unfa- 
vourable change had occurred in the feelings which I 
entertained for her. It is true that,- at this period, I 
experienced, if possible, even more than my former 
affection to her^ and a more than equal admiration of 
her virtues, and intellectual qualities, and endow- 
ments. But, the awe which she had once excited In 
me, was irrevocably gone. I had passed a moral Ru- 
bicon; I was no longer intimidated by the apprehen- 
sion of her indifference, I was no longer in uncon- 
sciousness, and in fear, of the nature of her valuation 
of me. That powerful domiijator!, and curb of an ir- 
regular, and disordered, and self-unmanageable mind, 
suspense, was withdrawn from me for ever. I knew 
that she loved me without bound, or limit* All the 
ice too, ^id restraint, of mutual ignorance, were en- 
tirely removed; we were thoroughly, arid reciprocally 
familiarized; and the consequence was, that her power 
over me was far more seeming, than real. I can now 
but too clearly perceive, that, at' this period, I was all 
that is tractable, and deferential simply because we 
were both, in a certain degree, equally animated by a 
spirit of concession, and accommodation; and no point 
of difference had yet arisen between us, of sufficient 
importance to induce me to discard the habit of sut- 
raisdion, and hostilely assert the selfisji freedom of 
thought and action, which I really, though latently, 
and unconsciously, entertained. Had I then posseted 
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only a tithe of the sfelf-knowle^ge, which I have sub- 
sequently acquired, I might probably have averted the 
danger to which Htm state of mind was likely to expose 
me. ' 

Never let the woman who would maintain the do- 
minion of her lover, allow him to be seture of the pos- 
session of her affection: a^ward him an alternation of 
kindness, and coldness, and let him dqubt through a life 
of consequent homage, and assiduity. 

But, I am now anticipating the progress of events. 
For many weeks I was stretched upon my couch, in 
a statft of bodily incapacity; and during this period 
occurred all that intercourse between me and (Enone, 
to wliich I have alluded. I suffered no pain sufficient 
to prevent me from enjoying her society; and conse;- 
quently, though deprived rf all the .pure* pleasures 
arising in a contact and communion with Nature, and 
of that bodily robustness and flow of spirit which were 
promoted by the violent exercises to which I was ad» 
dieted, yet my life was one of almost unalloyed hap* 
piness; so great a gratification did I derive, not only 
from the converse of (Enone, but from the ceaseless^ 
and affectionate attentions which my state afforded her 
the opportunity pf devoting to ifie. 

One day, the little lanthe, and her father, having 
heard of my illness, arrived at our house, for the pur- 
pose of visiting me. The former brought with her a 
large bunch of floweVs, the most beautiful posy which 
the declining season would enable her to form. Who 
has not experienced the wonderful acuteness which 
Jong-continued indisposition imparts to all the fao"^- 
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^ ties, and to none ^"inach as to the sense of smell? 

WhoQyer is unacquainted' with tiiis change, has cer- 

J taiiilj and' Ibrtunatel J avoided the ^n of the cause^ 

but he has lost a coiujequent pleasure which is almost 

divine. 

I reyelled ev^ in the sight of the flowers; but, there 
pre na words which can express the delight which their 
* scent occasioned me* It inspired me with a s^isation 
wliich I can anly describe as an«intellectual drunken- 
ixess; a f|jptness, a sickness, a bewilderment, which 
iri^tead of partaking of the nature of similar affections 
of the body, otdy pervaded mj whble being with the 
feeling that I was HnMng into heaven. 

Whep*! recovered from thi4 entrancing tumult of 
the sense's, the restraint which had been imposed upon 
lanthe was removed; and she was suffered to fly into 
my aipis. Then, was mai&ifested a curious and in^ 
teresting picture of the jealousy of animals. I'he fawn 
had often evinced slight Sjrmptoms of dissatisfaction, 
ev§n w;hen my sister caressed me; but, they were so 
little defined, that one rather imagined, than distin- 
guished the 9ause; its disc^ontent^was evident, yet we 
could not exactly decide'What had occasioned it. In 
the present case, however, there was no possibility of 
doubting; fof, whether the animal found itself addi- 
tionally excited in consequence of these familiarities 
being indulged by a^^^trajiger; or, whether^j^ conceived 
that lanthe's extren^ youth; tind^ortness of stature, 
reduced her more to a level with ite own scal^, and 
removed all necessity for resitrainti I, caniibt deter- 
iiune^ but) I d$ know that, it seized her bjf her gar^ 
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ment, and attempted to drag her from the side of 
the couch, all the while uttering a cr j> which ^as so 
strongly indicative of extt^me grief, tha^ was quite 
touching. , ^'^ 

We extricated the timid child from the grasp of its 
harmless assailant^ but th& instant that she jre-ap- 
proached me, it again Bew to this chg^^et, whining 
even mdre piteously than before. Again she was 
emancipated 5 when ^ith its wonderful activity, leap- 
ing over the entire person .of my sister, as>,she sat on 
the other side of the couch, the jealotis animal alighted 
dose to me. Then^ forcibly nestling itself beneath 
the incumbent clothes, and hiding its face in the gar- 
ments of my breast, \t eagerly and beseechingly at- . 
tempted by every possible mode> to direct my caressel^ 
to itself* 

This little dramatie scene was delightful to €l|none: 
a^nd, when lanthe had departed, she lavished upon her. 
beautiful favourite, a profusion of the most'^ffectionate 
dndearments; go pleased was she that it should ^ave 
manifested such an extreme attachment to me. 

I must not forget|,to mention one other circumstance 
which befell on this dajr; as it was the only instance 
which occurred of (Enoner. departing frotn her self- 
imposed promise of never reojU^ring to ber apprehen- 
sions. 

I was Mently gazing upon^^eri, in one hand, I 
grasped the flowersj^ and^the oth|r I was lightly pass- 
ing, and re-passing, overihe velvet surface of her face. 
While engaged in this ddiliance, I said; 

^^ You«;belong far less {^ our race^ than & the ktng^- 
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dom of Nature. There iaf nothing on earth to which 
I can so justly compare you as to a beautiful flower. 
It is a perfect resemblance of your body, and as per- 
fect a type of the purity of your mind. And yet, I 
almost wrong youj for, where is the floral leaf that 
can present ramifications to vie with those of these 
veins and arteries?— The Milies of the valley are 
clothed in their glory^' but, bright and wondrous as 
they are, this form is of a purer fabric; this face has a 
softer, more orient integument". 

"None can deny," she replied smilingly, "that 
you possess a courtier's tongue, if not a lover's heart 
And yet," she added with a sigh, after a momentary 
pause> ''if I am a flowefj it must be admitted that I 
have attained the very fulness of my bloom. The 
next stage, therefore, must be one of declension; 
and Hie hour may come, when you shall deem me 
less fit to be exhibited in a«vase> than registered in a 
herbal." 

To this speech I made no r^ply; it was the first, 
and the last, breach of her promise; and conse- 
quently, though it displeased me, I allowed it to pass 
without observation. 

At length, I completely recovered; and I wa6 re- 
stored to the habits, and the predilections of my youth, 
and of my strength, Now^ however; within my inmost 
mind, grew an anxiety, which had, for some time, la- 
tently existed; but, as the necessity of ascertaining 
whether there was any just cause for the entertainment 
of it, gradually drew m6re n^r, my sufferings propor- 
tionately increased. Strive as I would, I could ncM: 

VOL. I. Id 
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disguise from myself the possibility of my father re^ i 
fusing his concurrence to my union with my cousin, i 
In vain, I assured myself, and truly, that there was 
no reasonable obstacle to its fulfilment, that he could 
find no equitable plea for withholding his sanction. 
Still I felt most acutely that his prohibition, though 
not very probable, was yet far from impossible^ for, I 
had always lurking within me« a kind of obscure^ and 
mysterious apprehension of the extent of his perversi- 
ty, and of the antipathy to me which he appeared late- 
ly to have conceived. 

Coupled with this gloomy augury, was ever present 
the corresponding ^thought, ^bat will (Enone do, 
how will she act, if my st^m, and arbitrary parent 
should adopt t^is tyrannic course? I feared to answer 
to myself the question^ and invaivibly, when I arrived 
at this stage of my meditaljon, I desperately eloAed 
my eyes against any farther investigation of the proba- 
ble disposition of my futurl fate. 

Several times, I, commenced a conversation with ^ 
my cousin on this subject; in the endeavour to learn 
the exact nature of the sentiments she would be like- 
ly to entertain, in the event of the being who possessed 
the baneful power of determinating a fellow-mortal's 
destiny, proving inimical to our union. Too speedi- 
ly» however, I found, that her opinions agreed but lit- 
tle with minei and that she still maintained anxalmost 
unlimited potion ef the cii^tent of paternal control. 
Yet, she had no idea that it wfts even possibly that n^y 
father could withhold his sanctionf and strenuously 
jreiterated, when I reyealed a portiou of my oiainoiia 
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fears, her convictian that they would prove to be ut-^ 
tcrly unfounded. 

I coutd not however, be 8o easily persuaded into 
security ; a misgiving had radicated itself in my 
mind, which was not to be extirpated by the most po- 
tent efforts of either my hopes, or my reason. Dark, 
and sinister forebodings became habitual to me; and, 
like the fatalist, I seemed to feel as though I were un- 
der the dominion of some dread and irresistible power. 
A weight was upon my spirit; from which I could pot 
extricate it; and misfortune itself couKi not have sub- 
jugated me^ao much, as did my present apprehensions 
of its occurrence. 

At last, in the hope of mitigating my fears of the 
result I expected from an application to my father, I re^ 
solved tp learnunequivocally from (Enone, the course 
she would adopt, in the event of his refusal of his sanc-^ 
tion. 

" You ask me," she replied, after I had several 
times urgently addressed this question to her, "to do 
that which is most painful to me, because I am aware, 
that it will be displeasing to you. You know how 1 
love you, bow sincerely, bow heart-dearly ! You may 
conceive, therefore, tiiat I cannot tell you without re- 
luctance, that nothing should ever induce me to unite 
myself to you, without your father's concurrence. 
Where I less mature»perhaps,I might have determined 
differently; but worlds should notf bribe me to give 
you a wife of my years, unless he most unequivocally 
consented to receive me as his daughter. Think you, 
that I could live and bear from Aim, the imputattoa* 
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of having inveigled his youthful and thoughtless son, 
into an incongenial, dissentious marriage? — Think 
you, that aught that is mortal could induce me ever 
to expose myself to the chance of enduring this igno- 
miny? No-^no— I hope and believe, that unsupported, 
my principle|i9 and sense of rectitude, would have sus- 
tained me in the adoption of a course which I know 
but too well is the pnly proper one; combined, how- 
ever, with my feelings of, I trust, becoming pride, "^ 
and self-respect, they are invincible, and neither the 
sophistry, nor the prayers, of the united world could 
shake them. I express myself with this decision, be- 
cause I am, I will own, grieved, that you should have 
deemed me capable of acting a part so ignoble as that 
which you would assign to nie, in the event of his re- 
jection of my qualifications as a wife for his son. 
Ohj how much you have wronged me!' if indeed, you 
could ever • have recdly thought that / would be, at 
once, so vain, and so debased, as to esteem myself jus- 
tified in accepting your hand, when he should have 
pronounced me ineligible. But pray let us dwell no 
more upon this painful theme, tl>e discussion of which 
is, I hope utterly supererogatory 5 for I cannot think, 
that ray own mother's brother will withhold his sanc- 
tion to his son's union .with his niece, when you please 
to solicit it." 

This positive declaration of her principles,- and de- 
termination, only jiSroduced upon me the effect of aug-* 
menting my d^ression, and gloomy auguries. I 
could now entertain no hope but in the concurrence 
of my father: for, from (Enone's manner, even more 
|han from her professions unequivocal as they were, I 
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drew the conviction .that she was immutable in her de- 
cision; and that, as she had implied, neither my so- 
phistry, nor my prayers, would ever succeed in bend- 
ing hef to the adoption of a course which she herself 
felt to be unworthy. 

Now, therefore, still darker grew liie horizon of my 
future. ^Frequently I could not forbear from endea- 
vouring to depict to myself what would be my fate in 
r the event of my father's opposition to our union. These 
thoughts filled me xfith horrorf and slowly, and insidi- 
ously the demon of malignity crept into the crevices 
of my mind. I felt suddenly inspired by the darkest 
impulses; of the ori^ii of which I was not conscious, 
but seemed to myself a pasrive agent in the hands of 
an external and irresistible powen 

At length, resolved to terminate the dreadful, and 
morally pernicious agony which suspense occasioned 
me, I debated with my sister, respecting the adoption 
of the course which would be most likely to ensure 
success. After a thorough investigation of the* Sub- 
ject, I determined, in concurrence with her advice, 
that she should make my petition to nvy father; but, 
that^she should delay the communication of it until she 
should find him in a mood which she might deem pro- 
piitious^ 

Day after diy elapsed; my poor Marion could ob- 
tain no favourable opportunity of introducing my sup- 
*^ plication. My father now never for an instant unbent 
even to her, from the causticity and'laconism of his 
manner; and my anxiety, and ominous terrors in- 
creased to w extent that was insupportable. 

13* 
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At length, I formallj told my sister, that I would 
sustain my present state no longer; that I was re-, 
solved to know the worst; and authorized her to pro- 
ceed immediately to the ^tern objeCJ; of my fears, and 
learn his decision. The moment she had departed on, 
this mission, I went in quest of (Enone, and com- 
municatipg to her the important step I had taken, 
awaited with her, in dismay ineffable, the all-decisive 
result. Oh, never, were this feeble frame of mine," 
to endure for a thousand years, should I forget the 
^gony af those moments of suspense ! 

They were however, but too soon determined. My 
sister entered. Her countenance was pale; and denoted 
both grief, and agitation. I felt at once, the tale she 
had to tell me; and my soul sank within me. In tha^ 
inst^int, my whole nature was permanently, changed; 
and the bitterness, and the di^ring, and the reckless-, 
ness of despair seized on my prostrate mind. 

In the midst of all my own suffering, I could still 
retain a perception of the conduct of (Enone. She 
said little; but her varying coloi^r revealed the agony 
she was enduiing. At last, making a violent efiR)rt to 
regain her sejf-control, she asked my speechless, and 
agitated sister tp detail to her the p^irticulars of the 
interview. The kind girl hesitated for a moment, an^ 
then replied, , ^ 

" I believe, I shall act most wisely m not deceiving, 
you; I cannot but think that there would be both folly . 
ajid cruelty in raising hopes which must be ultimately 
crushed, and could only be productive of the effect of 
prolonging your sufferings, during ^ few n^cire anxiQi;^^ 
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days. Miserable therefore, most miserable, as is to. 
916, the necessity of afBicting two beings both of 
whom, are so incomparably dear to me, I feel myself 
compelled equally by my reason, and a respect for 
truth, to comply so far with your request, as to give 
you an accurate statement of the result of our con- 
versation. It was so briefy that I could repeat to you , 
every word tliat fell from him; J>ut, it is only incum- 
bent upon me to acquaint you, that he refused his con-? 
sent in a manner which convinces me, and I say it 
with ineffable pain, that he will never be induced to 
alter his decision. I requested him mildly, yet firmly, 
to assign iQe a reason for his antipathy to your tkiar- 
riage, that I m^gbt report it tp you, as some mitigation 
of the pang which his decree would inflict;* but, he 
peremptorily refused, and sterply cleared me to quit 
tjie apartment. Therefore, my -dear OBnone," added 
the weeping and affectionate girl, •* and my dearest 
brother, you must at once, and for ever,'! fear, abant 
4on all hope of being enabled tp induce my father tp 
consent to your union." 

I was .shocked, stunned, by tl^is iptelligence, J 
knew not wh*t reply to make; I felt as^^though my 
heart were breaking; I gazed speechlessly and dully 
'i^pon (Enone and my sister; and, conscious at last, 
that my pr^se^t st^te was n^t one in which I coul4 
discuss \i^ith the slightest hope of ^vant^, the 
«4option of any course, I withdrew hfistily from the 
'ixx>m. ' 

Several days elapsed; and I continued in an equal 
fi^ qf stt^pQUf*, an4 unre^lve. CBnone too, I cpul4 
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see suffered acutely; bat, as the dianiand requires the 
imperfect light of art to elicit the beauties which are 
latent during the day, so she, daring this her twili^t 
of existence, exhibited a lustre,. which those who bad 
only superficially observed her, in her hours of pros- 
perity, could never have supposed ber to possess. 
Hers, was the conduct of an angelf in the midst of her 
own deep grief, she fieemed to think only of mine; 
and preached to me reillgnation,. patience, and sub- 
mission, with a self-command, a spirit of forgiveness, 
and a rectitude, that appeared to me even more than 
mortal. 

Like however, the lofty and stately pine that, re- 
quiring but another blow of the axe, to sever its last 
hold on its root, swajrs to and fro, this way and that, 
without any certain svpport, I rocked morally, un- 
sustained by any settled purpose. What course to 
adopt I knew ncft| but, I did know that obedience to 
my father's decree, was not in my nature. I listened 
to ihp words of (Enonej they fell upon my ear; but 
they made no impression upon my heart: and while 
she, angel-like. Was inculcating charity and peace, I, 
demon-like!, was brooding over the darkest dreams of 
strife, and retribution. 

I no longer sought her society; the faculty of en- 
tertaining happiness had departed from my breast. 
I could only ruminate upon my wrongs, and devote 
my mind to the consideration of the mode of either 
terminating or avenging them. The indecision of my 
ctonduct principlly arose in the doubt of the party to 
which I should fi,r^t address my effbrt» to induce aa 
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abandonment of those intentions which, if maintained, 
\ felt would prove my destruction. Whether, howi 
ever, mj coilisin, or my father^ was more likely to 
yield to my persuasions, and entreaties, I could o6t 
determine: in my inmost heart, I had little hope of 
the concession of either. 

And this, was the fatal apprehension that filled me 
with every evil thought Nevertheless, my selfish- 
ness protected me from a knowledge, or even a susi 
picion of my own iniquity. I regarded myself only 
as a man grievously, incomparably wronged ^ I vivid? 
ly depicted to myself the happiness^ the career of 
bliss, I should have possessed, but for the obstacles 
wantonly interposed by others; and then, turning to 
the future of darkness that was now before me, I 
cursed them as my oppressors, and myself, as their 
victim. 

And yet, though I did not deem myself guilty in 
entertaining them, I could not but be conscious that a 
vast change had occurred in the nature of my thoughts. 
I felt myself perpetually engaged in the meditation of 
evil; I felt that strife wa$ now the sole occupant of a 
heart, that had so long been the abode of comparative 
tranquillity, and virtue. Still, this consciousness of the 
vice of my mind, instead of stimulating me to attempt 
the correction of it, only inspired me with additional 
sentiments of hostility to those, who had occasioned 
the self-tormenting alteration. For, I scarcely need 
repeat, that I was one of those unfortunates, who ber 
lag endowed with a strong and quick perception of 
4^e faglte of others, hay^, ycjt, ^eithf r eye, nor sense, 
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by which they can accurately detect the existence of 
their own. 

In brief, although blind to my own state, and con- 
dition, I was, nevertheless, a bad man. Why God 
creates sach beings, human reason can no more ex- 
plain, than why a mother occasionally produces a 
sightless, or a speechless babe. My mind was na- 
turally as defective as is tiie infantas frame when thtis 
bereaved $ and occasionally, I was not more devoid of 
the power of withstanding its impulses, than the child 
virould be of supplying itself with an eye, or a tongue. 
Yet, the thoughtless many will not receive tMs creed, 
simply because my malady is not palpable to their bo- 
dily vision. 

A diseased mind; we thiiik of, and even look upon 
it, without emotion^ white thesi^t of a diseased or- 
gan, or even a waxen representation of it, fills us with 
horror and disgust. 8ttch is the crude quality of the 
human intellect, tha:t, of the immaterial and the sub- 
tile, the all-pervading, but the in^sible, it possesses 
no adequate power of estimation.. But could the dis- 
eased mind be indarnated, invested witii an app*opri- 
ate hue and form! — ^How many a phlegmatic old crone 
would be scared into sudden activity by the counte- 
nance of her most &miliar gossip I how many a fair 
young form would assume the aspect of a fiend! 

It must not, however, be supposed that, because I 
have represented myself as regarding (Enone as one 
of my oppressors, I always entertained towards her 
sentiments of anger. Instead of habitually possessing 
any such feeling, I loved her witk an, idolatry Hiat was. 
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if possible, increased, and increasing; otherwise, 
where would have been the s(Nirce of the pangs I was 
enduring. Had mj affection for her abated, I could 
not have been maddened bj the mere fear of her loss. 
It was mj father, who was the princ^Hd, indeed the 
sole, object of my wrath; until, feeling the almost cer- 
tain Impossibility of ever being enabled" to persuade 
him into a retractation of his prohibition, m j mind na- 
turally addressed itself to l^er, and to the happine&s 
which would still be my lot, if^ like me, she would 
laugh at, and defy his audiority. Then only, when I 
had despairingly examined my chance of influ^oicing 
her into a departure from her principles, a sentiment 
of anger to her, topk possession of my nund. I could 
not refrain from repeatedly reflecting that, by tiie sa- 
crifice of a mere chimera, a fanciful feeling of morbid-* 
ly sensitive honour, she could ensure my eternal hap- 
piness; and these, and corresponding ^opinions, I per- 
tinaciously revolved, until I had wrought myself into 
a violent, but transient fit of u)[dignation a^inst her. 
Before, however, the fallowing morning, it had totally 
di9a{y)eared; and my father again became the sole ob- 
ject of my hostility; ^hen my mind underwent a ro- 
tation of feeling almost precisely similar to that of the 
previous day. 

Thus passed a brief period; during which, the only 
self-knowledge I attained was, that, happen what 
mi^t, oppose all who would and' could, within me, 
essted iM»t the power nf resignmg CEnone. She was 
mine, by her own avowal; she had abandoned her 
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heart to me| and the united world should not compel 
me to relinquish her gift. 

While these, and thougl^ts of equal disquietude, 
possessed the dominion of mj mind, I used to wander 
about the hotise, under the curse of ceaseless restless- 
ness.'- Y)et, there was one spot which possessed a 
strange and mysterious charm for mej a charm which, 
alas, mj subsequent expe^ence has enabled me but 
too well to comprehend. . At the time of its existence, 
however^ its nature was an enigma to me| I felt it$ 
impulse, ^d I obeyed it; but, I dreamt not of exa- 
mining the cause. Perhaps, though unconscious!^, / 
dared not. 

The spot that thus attracted me, Was a small cham* 
ber which contained a portion of my father's collec- 
tion of ancient, and foreign arms. Among these might 
be seen almost every variety of the means which the 
ingenious malignity of man has contrived for the in- 
creased curtailment of this, already sufficiently brief 
existence. Here, the most fastidious might please 
himself m the fashion of the aperture which should ad- 
mit the passage of the icy hand that having once seized 
never resigns its prey: convex,'concave, oblong, rouiid, 
or square, the discontented with Memory, might carve 
an entrance for Oblivion, in any form his phantasy 
might affect. 

To this room, I loved to resort; for, though I knew 
not why, I derived a strange satisfaction from the con- 
templation of the weapons it contained. Before me, 
they glittered in almost boundless dissimilitude; fal- 
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chions, daggers; dcimitars, axes, lances, maces; not 
one species was omitted of the Ar&s of offence, of either 
the East, or the West, in both the ancient and feudal 
times. The greater number of them too, were in an 
admirable state of preservation; and, in whatever por- 
tion of the chamber I stationed myself, the Ays of 
light and life, were retuhied to me gaily, gaudily, 
dancingly by the implements of Death. It was in- 
deed, ta strange, and perhaps, unequalled collection; 
and could liot have failed to have strikingly impressed 
the philosophical observer witii a glooniy and painful 
consciousness of the vast extent, and prevalence of the 
sanguinary features of Hit human character. 

Among this large assemblage 'of destructive instru- 
ments, two espedally excited itny attention. The one, 
was a dagger, about eigliiteen inches in length, of a 
serpentine form, resembling that, Which the angel Ga- 
briel is supposed to hold before the gates of Paradise. 
This dagger was believed to have belonged to one of 
the Old Men of the Mountain; by which name were 
distinguished the Chiefs of the Assassiniens, or Arsa- 
cidae, a colony of murderers that inhabited a few towns 
in the vicinity of the ancient Tyre. A moi^e perilous 
^eapbn could never have been shaped. 

The othfer obfect of my admiration ^as also, I ima- 
gine, of Oriental ori^. It was an axe of a singular 
keenness of edge. One of its blades was falcated| the 
converse blade which sprang out 'of the back of the 
handle, was almost pyramidal; and was so sharp, and 
dazzlingly bright, n^ras so Evidently formed for massa- 
cre, it seenied to my disoifd6r4d imagination, almost ca- 
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pable of spontaneotisly burjisg itself in the skull of an 
Opponent. A more foimidable instrument of destruc- 
tion cannot even be conceived^ and while I brandished 
it menacingly in the air^ I felt as though the lives of 
the whole of mankind were dependent on mj mercy. 

As 1 have said, I knew not why, but I derived a 
strange pleasure from the inspection, and touch of 
these barbarous w^pons. I especially remember the 
feelings which they en^etidered on one particular 
morning: I was handling the Assassinien dagger; I 
was considering it in all points of view; and, as I 
lightly drew my finger over its biting edge, I thought 
t]:iat if a man possessed a mortal foe, he might be 
tempted to regard it as his surest friend. And then, 
I could not refrain from depicting to myself, the sa- 
vage, the intense, exultation which he, who had been 
irremediably wronged, would experience in driving 
such a weapon as this, itito the heart of his oppressor^ 
And as the picture vividly presented itself to my ex- 
cited imagination, I raised my ariii to its fullest extent 
in the air; and then quickly and violently lowered it^ 
in the mimic action of a resentful man stabbing his 
most detested adversary. 

At this moment, I disowned (Enone, standing on 
the tm-eshold of the chamber; but, I was too much ir- 
ritated both by a sullen and ever present sense of my 
wrongs, and by the delusion of my fictitious deed of 
retribution^ to feel the shame which her detection of 
me in the indulgence of such a puerile ebullition of 
fruitless malignity, might, at another period, have oc- 
casioned. I suppose the scowl, which the rancour^ 
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I and wrath of my heart had begotten, still remained 
upon my browj for, she advanced into the interior of 
the apartment, and said^ 

** In the name of heaven, deform not your counte-. 
nance by that dire and loathsome expression. If you 
love me, banish it for everj or you will render me 
afraid to approach you. It imparts to you a resem*? 
blance to that horrible object of your admiration, the 
fearful Medusa, which, I confess, grieves, even more 
than it terrifies me.'' 

** And think you, I replied, " this resemblance oc-^ 
casions me any regretP Mistaking CEnone! — ^Believe 
me I glory in it! — And let my oppressors beware, or 
by the Grod of heaven, they shall find that my actions 
can be in perfect unison with the expression of that 
fell countenance, even though it were a hundred fold 
more atrocious 1 *' — 

** Oh, address not this language to me, I implore 
you !" she replied with much animation. " What have 
I done? How have I deserved it? Repeat to me my 
agression. Ingrate! ask your own heart, whether 
my sole offence has not been the entertainment of a 
too passionate love for you !" 

** Impassioned indeed!*' I scornfully rejoined; 
" abuse not, dishonour not the term by applying it to 
the timid, apathetic, selfish course you have adopted. 
Where is the passion in sacrificing me to the dainty 
principles of an ideal duty? Where is the passion in 
destroying my peace, to pander slavishly, abjectly, to 
tiie imperiousness of a stem, unnatural, and unjust fa- 
ther? — ^Deceive not yourself; tfie contest is between 
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your supposed love of me, and those real prejudices^ 
which you denominate principles. You have placed 
these two antagonists in a scale: and your presence 
here, at this moment, too emphatically expresses which 
has preponderated. You have wealthy I have none: 
you are independent on all the worldj / am depend- 
ent upon you, a^d on my father. Then, if I, for youi: 
sake, and in the strength of a perfect love, deem ex- 
istence on your support, no degradation to me, by 
what right do you pretend to cancel our bond of aflfec- 
lion— jifow, in whom exclusively resides the power of 
fulfilling it? — We have interchanged our faith; I am 
yoursj you are mine; an,^ only the united vjill of both 
can mar the compact, which Bieitber Qould alone have 
made. I tell you, thi^ moment is pregnant with the 
decision of our eternal fate; and now, therefore, I so- 
lemnly claim you, as my possession; and demand you 
to fly with me, from this accursed spot, to one, where 
no imperious parent can arise to oppose' the celebf^,- 
tion of our union." 

" Heaven knows my heart!" she excl^med fervent- 
ly; "heaven knows my love for you!--4iow willingly 
I would reply to you, in the bes^utiful words of the 
gentle Ruth; * Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God, my God.'— Oh, that I could 
return to you this answer! But, the power has, pe- 
rished, though the wish, alas for my peace, exists in 
^ven an augmented strength. My pledge to^you, wa^ 
wholly conditional; it depended upon the ratification 
of your father, and by his disapprobation, is conse-r 
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qucntly annulled. My principles, against which you 
also unjustly rail, were instilled into me, in my ear- 
liest youth, by a virtuous parent^ and they have grown 
with^my growth, until they have become ' bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh.' I cannot contend a^inst 
them, even if I would; they rfre part, and parcel of 
my beings and you, in your inniost heart, must accu- 
rately estimate the extent of their influence, by their 
predominance of that affection, the real strength of 
which, you perhaps best understand, vfhen you most 
strenuously pretend to disbelieve it, But, in the name 
of heaven, l^t us n,ot waste these precious moments in 
fruitless controversy. I have come hither, to tell you, 
that we are about to part — speedily-^-and perhaps — . 

I As she uttered these last words, her voice was 
broken by emotion j the tears gushed impetuously into 
her eyesj and she concealed her face in her hands. 

But, on my feelings their effect was far more vio- 
lent 5 as the intelligence rushed upon them, with all 
the additional anguish of an entire surprise: a surprise 
so utter, that, for the first time in my life, I should 
perchance^ almost have doubted the truth of her speech, 
had not her grief, and the agonized expression of her 
features, ^^fforded indisputable proof of its veracity. 
The instant wherein I felt this conviction, a change 
occurred in my whole moral being: all the rancour, 
and hostiUty, which I had recently been enduring, va- 
^shedf and the i^nderness^ and the fondness, and the 
^ntle, almost holy affection, that I had previously en^ 
l^rtained fo^ her^ returned with eijen an au^ented 
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strength. In that moment of trial, I possessed for her 
a love undebased by any alloy: aiid, passing my arm. 
around her fragile waist, in the deep, andT all-absorb- 
ing pathos of my heart, without one trace of a less spi- 
ritual passion, kissed, unimpeded by her, the glisten- 
ing tears from her pale cheeks, as they trickled down . 
them, in the endless succession, which my sudden, 
and unbounded sympathy excited. 

At last, she gently extricated herself from my grasp;, 
and, with a powerful efiFort, recovered her self-posses- 
sion. 

" Dearest CEnone!'^ I cried, " expliaiii to me I 
beseech you, the meaning of this intelligence, and 
when, and why, our separation is to occur?" 

" Why^^^ she replied calmly, but in a tone of the 
deepest dejection, •' I have already intimated to you; 
every line of my previous speech must have implied it. 
But, when — alas, in the affection, and weakness of my 
heart, I' have .postponed, until almost the twelfth hour, 
to communicate- to you, this painful di^tennination*. 
To-morrow, is the day of my depsffture.'* 

" CRnone!'' I exclaimed; and my breath failed me;, 
and I staggered beneath the suddenness of this ago-^ 
nizingly unexpected avowal; 

•* Yes,*^ she rejoined, as though expostulating with 
herself, more than addressing me, •* yes, to-morrow, I 
must reluctantly quit, and perchance, for ever, this^. 
^cene of the happiest moments of my life, tiie friend I 
love, and him who adores me: him, whom rather than 
wilfully pain, I would cheerfully lay down my life^, 
^ IQut, couldlamdthe adoption of thismeasureB. Couldv 
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t, aiid still retaih a claim to the iriinutedt portion of 
female delicacy, continue an inmate of .the abode, the 
ruler of which, my oWn mother'a brother, had refused 
his sanction to my union with his son; knowing too, 
as he did, that his permission was solicited with my 
privity, and concurrence. "No," she added, after 
a slight pause, turning towards, and now, unequivo- 
cally addressing me, " no, I couM not thus sin against 
the propriety of my sex, and nature. I have conse- 
quently, formally communicated tcf my stem kinsman, 
this very morning, my intention of separating from 
himj he has acceded to it, with a manifestation rather 
of satisfaction, than of reluctance; and to-morrow; I 
shall quit this abode,— /or ever/'* 

You will, CBnone P' I cried frantickly. 
I mtt«^," she replied sorrowfully, but, with a fear- 
fully convincing firmness of tone and manner. 

" Oh God!" I exclaimed bitterly, the execrable sel- 
fishness of my nature again'arising rebelliOusly within 
me, "then, what is to be my fate?— Where am I to 
turn? Where hide myself-^how live— breathe, (Enone, 
when you are gonef-^You kpow not the danger to 
which you are exposing me-^you know not the mad- 
ness, which /f6el I may endure — you know" not the 
d^eds which I am capable of perpetratingj if you drive 
me to desperation, by desertion.— '•(Enone! CEnone!^— 
icall Upon yott> to saVe me, froth myself! In your 
hand, is my fite; you can determine it, as you will: 
yoii can' iward me, happiness, ojy^tspairf Blind not 
yourself to the fact-^-strive not td disguise it— ^what- 
"ever the results of your difecrec, yow will be account-- 
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able for them: aad a heavy, apd a grave respoi^rible- 
ness, it may prove, if you decide unjustly! ^ You can- 
not see the d^rk secrets of my heart-7-even from my 
own knowledge, I doubt not many of then^ are hidden 
— ^but, believe me, I speak with the tongue of a pro- 
phet, when I sai,y, that, if you discard my prayer, deso- 
lation, — ^havock,— ruin,— -may reach to th^ hearths of 
all our race. - Ponder, I implore you, upon liiis avow- 
al—consider it with every faculty of your being. As 
long as I can, 1 4yill cling to life; but, mark me, if 
driven to • despair, if compelled to es^perience that I 
possess not the strength to sustain my. affliction, I 
tvill not perish, by inch-meal, alone I*--! will, is an 
expression which I do not often employ— rit is one, 
^hich I have never before addressed to yfeuj but, I 
now feel that there is something almqst godlike in the 
phrase^, which only an in^inqrtal recklessness can both 
use, and realize. Hear it then, agaii^, from^^y lips; 
and respect it: I will not rot silently, passively, soli- 
tarily! Even in py earliest years, the story of the 
Jewish warrior snared by the Philistines, and immo- 
lating himself for the sakp of destroying his enemies, 
created an indelible impressiojpi upoi[i my mind. Him, 
have I always presented to myself as an example; and 
him, will I imitate if ever I arpi brought to bay. That 
destruction '^hich is the work of another's hands, shall 
jiever light upon n^e, alone; for think not, I will leave 
my enemy behind me. No, when I see that escape is 
unattainable, or undesirable, I wiU grapple him by 
the throat, and, in his company, leap cheerfully even 
|(itO:^the i^bysa of eteriud perdition !— See th^reforer!- 
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mark — and maturely coi^sider what your rejection of 
my prayer will bring on me*rrr<^ji you-^— on a//»" 

My pastsiojas were aroused 5 and I expressed myself 
with almost a maniacal vehemence. (Enone's cheek 
was blanched; and yet, she seemed nearly as much 
astonished as intimidated by this avowal of the most 
sanguinary sentiments from one, whom she had hither- 
to found so comparatively docile, and amenable to 
her. There was too, a glance of sympathizing pity in 
her eye, as though she thought my griefs had excited 
me info a temporary frenzy. At the moment, how- 
ever, of my observ9.tion of her countenance, I gave a^ 
different, and an erroneous interpretation to this ex- 
pression; which I i^ancied denoted the deep impression, 
my arguments and prayers had created on her mind. 
In this opinion, I added corrQborantly, 

** I have said enough, I feel convinced, to secure 
your compliance with my entreaty; and I will now 
therefore, leave you to ponder upon it. Examine, con-* 
sider maturely the pleas I have urged, and the terrible, 
but top faithful picture which I have presented to you, 
of the consequences of a refusal ; and tell me to-mprroyir, 
that you are prepa,red to lau^h with me, ^i the impo- 
tent prohibition of a domestic tyrant. Fare you well;, 
may you not endure the ^ight of agony, which will 
be my doom. To-mQrr9W, then, we meet again in this, 
chaml^er?" 

$he made a faint motion of concurrence; and I lefl^ 
her. presence. ^ 

But, too literally fiilfilled was my prophecy of the 
interval of torture I was fate^ to undergo. Ward^ 
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cannot express the horrors of those lingering hours of j 
thickest darkness. I was oppressed by every feeling, 
that can at once both excite and enervate the human 
mind, I seemed to be conscious that the catastrophe 
of mj life was approaching; and yet, had to sustain the 
additional agony of knowing that I was but a specta- 
tor of those who played the game, and possessed not 
the power of even influencing a single move. Perhaps, 
to a proud, rebellious, unyielding man, there is no sen- 
sation more piteously painful than that of his complete 
dependence on the caprice, or even the justice, of an- 
other. Through ev^ry loitering minute in that endless 
night, I felt, with an ineffible poignancy, that, on the 
following morning, my fate was to be eternally deter- 
mined, was to be meted to me, in endless desolation, 
or in unalloyed happiness; that, on one solitary, per- 
haps, thoughtless instant of decision, solely depended 
whether the remainder of my days were to be passed in 
peace or in strife, in bitterness oV in charity; yet, was 
I utterly ii^capable of even tempering the decree, which 
was to effect this des|)otic disposal of a human life. 
Such was the galling thought that wrought my com- 
plicated sufferings to, perhaps, the topmost pitch of 
mortal endurance. 

That following day at length arrived; and CEnone 
and I again stood face to face, in the armory of my 
father. She was equipped for a journey; the fawn was 
by her side; and the carriage which was to convey her 
from our abode awaited her in the court-yard, I gazed 
upon her with consternation, and my hopes sank: but, . 
my fury rose within me. 
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"What!" I cried, "then, you intend not to listen 
to my prayer!'' 

" If you mean," she replied, mildly and sorrowfully, 
" that I do not purpose 'to unite myself to you clandes- 
tinely, and in defiance of my kinsmanjs prohibition, 
you are right in your conjecture. Pity me, I impl<»-e 
you; rather teach me to resist, than sue me to suc- 
cumb; for I must not, dare not, adopt the course which 
I hfuyvD to be unworthy; Which I know to be founded 
on a base, opposed to the laws both of nature and of 
man. I have preached to you, in happier hours, the 
extent of paternal authority; the necessity of c<^- 
cedli^ to it, even when unjustly exerted; and die 
greatness of the crune of filial disobedience. Then, 
think you that I could be so degraded; think you that 
I could consent to proclaim myself so very a hypo- 
crite, as ever to sanction an act in exact violation of 
my ovm precept? But, let us not, I entreat you, thus^ 
imbitter the moments of separation: remember, that 
in a few brief minutes, we shall be sundered, and for 
ever!" 

When I first entered the room, I had been rendered^ 
I may say literally, partially insane, by the agitation 
I had been experiencing during the night; and conse- 
quently, the confirmation of my most painful appre-^ 
hensions which her speech contained, almost succeed" 
ed in exciting me into a paroxysm of madness. Ne- 
Verdieless, with a violent effort, I suddenly checked 
myself, and replied: 

" There is yet one hope; go yourself to the unre-^ 
tenting despot^ and remember that this is no period 
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for the indulgence of feelings of either pride or fasti- 
dious delicacy. Go to him, then, and detail to him 
forcibly, ii^enuously, our mutual lovej expose to him 
your fifeart, and my own, without resiervej and learn 
WhelJier your beauty and yoUr Virtues cannot soften 
even his callosity." 

I ceased: she paused for a motnentj and appeared 
to be considering my proposal. She then rejoined; 

*' In the plan you advise, I see no moral harm; it is 
merely repugnant to my own sentiments of feminine 
pride and delicacy; but, as you say, this is no period 
for their indulgence; and you have a right to demand 
fi'bm me, the sacrifice of all simply selfish impulses, 
however cherished. I Will thel'efore do your bidding; 
and may the Almighty grant that I shall succeed !" 

With an exquisitely pkthetic look of mingled ten- 
derness and meekness, shb left the room; and I re- 
mained pacing it, in a state of mind which I Will not 
even attempt to describe: I shall stton haVe to narrate 
actions which will but too accurately express it. For 
a few moments, I endeavoured to address my atteii- . 
tion to the poor fawn, who by its whining, and by its 
beseeching looks^ seemed to be desirous to display its 
consciousness of the distress of those it loved. Yet, 
in vain I strove; I fcould not for one brief instant ex- 
tricate a single thought from the vortex of the hell that 
was within me. 

In a few minutes (Enone returned; and her pal^^ 
and dejected countenance but too clearly told the fail- 
ure of her mission. 

" I hate not succeeded^'' she said sorrowfully ** l 
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humiliated myself before him; I despoiled myself of 
all my pride, and all my reserve; and I laid them at 
his feet: but^ the old man would not be mollified. I 
must confess he even seemed to derive a pleasure from 
the too visible mortification which he caused me; and, 
in spite of all my prayers, and firm but respectful ex- . 
postulations, he would not consent to assign a reason 
for his prohibition. Perhaps, he spared me in a feel- 
ing of delicacy; yet, would I fain have learned the 
motive; still, I am most willing to believe that it is 
one founded in justice. Nevertheless, whatever may 
be the cause, I am certain that his determination is 
immutable." 

•* And 2/0 w.'" I frantickly exclaimed in a sudden 
and irrepressible transport of blended grief^ and wrath; 
" what is%iow, your decree! Am I still to expect at 
your hands, an equal measure of atrocious, fiend-like 
severity?" 

•*I have told you," she replied, quickly, and reso- 
lutely; *' I have told you again and again, with sorrow, 
and with pain, that I cannot depart from the course 
which I know I ought to pursue. For your sake, I 
will not; were I to comply with your entreaties, were 
I to follow the impulses of my heart, and yield to my 
own selfish desires, my future life would be but one 
long career of regret,, and contrition. I never should 
be able to forget that for my own guilty indulgence, 
I had violated one of the most sacred of moral duties; 
and I should be ceasely apprehending that Heaven 
would ordain that I should receive at your hands, the 
retribution which my crime deserved. All the joys, 
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which under auspicious circumstances, must have 
been attendant on our wedded state, would disappear, 
blighted even in theiryery bud; and our precious hearth 
Vould become but the arena of domestic dissension. 

» 

Consequently, I repeat for your sake alone, were I 
not instigated by an even graver motive, I would with- 
stand both your entreaty, and the selfish impulses of 
my own heart. The last die is therefore thrown; and 
we must separate.'* 

She advanced towards the door; then turning to 
me, and raising her clasped hands in the attitude 
of prayer, she added emphatically, while her eyes 
overflowed with tears, and her voice was broken by 
emotion, 

" May the great God of Heaven bless you for ever, 
and ever! and that he may deign in his goodness and 
in his mercy, to confirm the benediction I have in- 
voked, will be the ceaseless supplication of one who 
can never forget the love she has borne you ! And now, 
a long, a last, farewell!" 

"Stay! stay!" I vehemently, almost imperiously 
exclaimed, as I intercepted her passage, while the 
fierce ebullition within me, rendered almost alike im- 
perfect, the faculties of speech, and thought: "Stay! 
for there is yet a hopej a feeble one, I fear, but still I 
will prove it. I myself will go to the tyrant, and 
first sue, a,nd then^ demand, his permission. Rest 
you here, until I return." 

The passions of that moment must have been but 
top legibly written on my brow; for, as I closed the 
door, I heajrd her anxiously exclaim, 
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*'In the name of Heaven I conjure you, approach 
not your father in your present state of excitement!" 

However, I hesitated not| her entreatjr rather ac- 
celerated my advance^ for I hoped, that even if I should 
fail to persuade, I might intimidate him into a con- 
currence. These were the perilous feelings in which 
I ^ught an interview with my obdurate, and equally 
intrepid parent. 

But, in that instant, a thought suddenly occurring 
to me that she might avail herself of my absence to 
effect her escape, I returned,- and fastened the door. 
Then I retraced my steps^ and momentarily became 
more resolved to achieve my purpose at any saciifice. 
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PART THE SECOND, 

Perhaps, the stroDgest feature of difTerence be- 
tween the really ^opd, and [Moas man, and him, who, 
without being activelj flagitious, is jet animated bj 
neither moral, nor religious principles, is, that the 
one resigns himself to the inflictions of adversity; the 
other invariably rebels against them. 

Nevertheless, even now, I cannot justly blame my- 
self for a neglect of this duty; I knew it not; I wa9 in 
ignorance of its very existence; for, it is one that can 
only be learned either by tuition, or by experience of 
the futility of resistance. When therefore, misfor- 
tune assailed me, unconcious that it was incumbent 
upon me to yield, I struggled |>eneath the blow, and 
rose violently, and turbulently against it, as I would 
against an enemy; in the foil conviction that it was 
a wrong and an indignity, and that I was the victim 
of the malice of man^ and not the subject of a trial 
ordained me by Heaven. In this solitary, but grave 
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error, ori^nated almost all the calamities of my irxb" 
sequent life. 

Animated by the feeling I have previoasly de- 
scribed> I entered my father's chamber. He raised 
his head, and regarded me with a remarkable expres- 
sion. There vas much in it that was inscnitablef 
but, its pervading and most prominent characteristic 
was a singular union of stemess, and scorn. For an 
instant, I perused his countenance in silence; yet it 
presented, as ever, a mystery which I could not en- 
tirely penetrate. 

*' Father,'' I said, " you know the cause of my pre- 
sence?" 

** I suppose that I do, son," he replied calmly, and 
contemptuously. 

I considered him intently; more so, perhaps than 
at any previous period. He was a little, slim, dry 
man, the composition of whose frame seemed to be 
solely bone, and muscle. In spite of his paucity of 
stature, lie was evidently possessed of much strength, 
and of very considerable powers is the endurance of 
fatigue, or rather, of the causes of it; for, his iron 
frame appeared to be incapable of submitting to any 
of those consequences which usually attend great and 
prolon^d exertions. One could look at him and al- 
most fancy that he might indulge in perpetual loco- 
motion, during the remainder of his days, yet never 
require rest. He had a small, quick penetrating grey 
eye, which roved incessantly; and tended infinitely to 
strengthen the idea of his exemption from all necessity 
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of submission to that periodical suspension, and cur- 
tailment of existence, sleep. Altogether, there was 
something in hb figure, at once so nervous, so slender, 
and so supple, that, undignified as is the compariso^, 
I jet must saj, always strongly reminded me of the 
nature of ihe eel. He seemed destined never to have 
a grasp laid upon him; or, if he ever were accidentally 
attained, to be able to extricate himself from it, the 
instant that it was imposed. 

Disturbed, and excited as I was, when I entered 
my father's presence, it is strange but true, that, almost 
these very thoughts, with scarcely a variation in either 
their order of successon or in their distinctive features, 
passed through my mind, during the single moment in 
which I was engaged in considering him. I narrate 
them, because they show tiie tendency of my passions 
at the time; and the secret elpectation I must have la- 
tently posessed of the posaiblity of our interview ter- 
minating in personal violence* When I had completed 
my examination, which, during its occurrence, I ought 
to state was almost unconscious, I sank on one knee; 
and said, 

" You see that I approach you with the respect, and 
allegiance of a son to a father; and I trust therefore, 
that you will be generous enough to repay me by the 
entertainment of respondent feelings." 

The old man slowly eyed me from head to foot; and 
his countenance assumed a darker uieer. After an 
instant's pause I contu^ued; 

" Why, I know not, yet I believe and hope that 
the &ttlt is not whoUy mine, but, since the eadiest 
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period of my recollections, we have been divided, far 
as the poles asunder, ihou^ living beneath the same 
roof. In what cause, has arisen this disunion, even 
now, I can neither thoroughly understand^ nor con- 
ceive. I have never been to you a knavish, or rebel- 
lious son; nor have you ever, hitherto, been to me an 
oppressive father. No doubt, the state of mutual 
apathy to which we have at last arrived, has been in- 
duced by a series of mutual misapprehejisions; but, the 
primary source of their existence is both beyond my 
memory, and my comprehension. Perhaps, were we 
both to take an impartial retrospect of our conduct, 
each might discover some actions which he would wish 
recalled: perhaps, I might learn that I had never been 
to you, an assiduous, and a zealous son; and perhaps 
you might discern that you had not allotted me a suffi- 
cient share of that natural affection, which a child ex- 
pects, and is entitled to receive, at the hands of the au- 
thor of his being. There is however, worse than no 
utility ,there is positive mischief, in recurring to the 
grievances of the past, except in the intention of pre- 
venting their continuation. With this object, therefore 
I now address you. At the present moment, it is in 
your power to preserve me from a doom more hideous 
than I dare to depict, scarcely imagine; it is in your 
power, to give me happiness, and yourself a «on; a son, 
who will feel that he not only owes to you his existence, 
but his regeneration in righteousness, not only the 
'creation of his body, but the purificatic^ of his mind. . 
This deed is in your power; it requires but a, word to 
realize it^ speak that word, and I will bless you !«- 
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Speak that word« I repeat, and, mark me, as long as 
I live, in weal and in wo, in h^di and in sickness, I 
will never cease to attempt consistently, laboriously, 
to repay you, for ihe inestimable obligation you will 
have conferred upon me!" 

Never had I expressed myself with greater sinceri- 
ty. I did not utter one syllable that I did not feel; 
and my heart, and my tongue, acted in mutual and 
perfect concord. I was confident that there existed 
witiiin me the power of executing all that I had pro- 
mised; but, mingled with this conviction, was a lurk- 
ing and painful apprehension that I should never be 
subjected to the trial. ,One glance of scrutiny at his 
inflexible countenance, su^ested to me that such ar- 
guments as I had employed, would have but little avail 
with my cold-blooded father. 
After a pause, he said: 

" You are very dutiful; I approve your conversion; 

you seem to have been suddenly inspired by a sense 

of the course you ought always to have followed. But, 

pray to whom am I reaOy indebted for this very un- 

^\ expected deference to my paternal authority? To my 

son, or to his less unscrupulous mislxess?'— Has liis 

obedience arisen in his own spontaneous impulses, in 

I liis own sense of right, or in her duteous suggestions?" 

He spoke bitingly and significantly; I felt his sting, 

and writhed beneath it. I saw that there was no ruth 

in him; and that I might as hopefully appeal to the 

naercy of a famished wolf, as attempt to excite his 

charity, by humility and contrition. I rose from the 

ground; and, as I was now fully conscious of the fii- 

l tility of the tone I had assumed, and would neither 
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condescend to affect to have misunderstood his ques- 
tion« nor submit to the indignity of uttering a false- ^ 
hoodf I replied, 

" You are not wrong in your conjecture. To (Enone, 
solely to (Enone, you owe the heavy debt of obligation 
which you apparently estimate so highly. / would 
have married in defiance of your prohibition." 

"You would?" he echoed rather sharply; and. then 
resumed, in his usual voice and manner; 

" You carry your head loftily, my young cavalier, con- 
sidering that you are a dependant upon my will. But, 
you are singularly ingenuous, and, as ever, exempla- 
rily filial. Then, you really would have made a bride 
of your cousin, in spite of my opposition?" — 

"I would!" I replied, in a tone of no superfluous 
audacity, yet, with undiminished decision; but added 
" Perhaps, however, in reward of her obedience, y^i 
will grant to her, that concurrence which you are eag^ 
to refuse to the rebellion of your son?" 

" Then," he demanded^ with a slight appearance ^ 
relenting, "you are convinced that she will not marr; 
you, unless I previously declare my sanction of yot> 
union?"*— * 

" Most certainly !" I eagerly replied; " such is he' 
sense of honour, and of duty, I fed that there is n< 
power on earth that could induce her to become m^ 
wife, until you shall have previously pronounced youi 
concurrence and full approval." 

" Good creature," rejoined my father, almost kind- 
ly; "I am really abundantly indebted to her; for," 
he added, while a sudden gleam of triumphant malig- 
mty flashed transiently across his countenance, " that 
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pproval you shall never have ! Therefore, you may as 
well at once resign yourself to your fate, and go and 
seek some other quarryj when, if the new damsel 
should prove equally conscientious, perhaps, I may 
again let you down the wind, a hazard hawk to prey 
at fortune^ if not, you may even mate together, and 

Oh, how my blood boiled beneath this iiJiuman ob- 
' iuracyi but, I felt that my all was at stake, and I re- 
1 tained sufficient mastery of myself to reply, 

" I have painted to you the gratitude, and the affec- 
tion you would have excited in me, by a compliance 
with my prayer; I have told you, that I would have 
Baade the remainder of your days happy; that I would 
have devoted my life to the liquidation of the debt 
you would have imposed upon me. NoWy look upon 
to picture. Refuse me my entreaty, and drive me 
into desperation, and I will be a thorn in your path, 
33 long as the power of offence remains to me; as long 
as I can raise an arm, or utter a defiance. And when 
>i can do neither, I will find a proxy to execute the 
injuries which I will solace myself by inventing. My 
peace will have ended irrevocably; and think you, 
that I will allow yours to endure? The law of retali- 
ation is of divine imposition; I reverence it; and, in 
obedience to its dictates, wiU have " eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot;" even unto the 
very letter of the injury, I will repay the aggressor. 
Think you, that I could walk along the earth in the 
knowledge of my eternal desolation, and suffer my 
destroyer to exist in quietude, simply because he is 
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my faiher? Lay no such fond deception to your h^jj 
the consciousness of our consanguinity will be hviti 
additional incentive to my vengeance. From a strangi 
I could patientiy have suffered the infliction of mail 
a grievous wrong; but, to be withered, blasted by hii 
at whose hands I was entitied to demand all the be; 
^ts of affection and charity, is a thought that can n( 
ver fail to stir'me into an immortal implacability. S« 
lude not yourself therefore; look to receive from n 
such offices alone, as eternal, unmitigable rancour ca 
suggest: as a dead body will I be tied to you, durii 
tiie remainder of your days; you shall not act, » 
move, nor breathe, nor think, but you shall feel up< 
you the baneful weight of an all -encompassing, palp 
We malignity! — ^Now, consider how such a spectac 
will appear in the eyes of an edified world; how yo 
friends of the court, the senate, and the camp, will r 
gard and approre this exemplary strife between a p 
rent and his offspring; and give me your deliberat 
and final answer. Decide, decide irrevocably, wh 
ther I am to be a miscreant, a contemner of all lai^ 
and a violator of all ties, during the rest of my day 
or a fond husband, and a grateful and obedient son. 

He regarded me for a moment, with, a countenanc 
of ironical admiration; and then replied, 

" Excellent! by my paternal love, a filial youth! i 
virtuous, duteous child ! an affectionate scion of thi 
parent steml^—And all this profuse expenditure o 
malediction, all this awful and prophetic denunciatioi 
of impossible retribution is awarded me, simply, be 
cause I will not suffer you, a baby, to unite yoursel 
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to a doting old woman! a very Jezabel, who deserves 
to receive at my hands the fate of her illustrious pro- 
totype, the regal jade of Zidbn,— 'to be thrown from 
the window, her blood sprinkled on the wall, her flesh 
eaten by the dogs, and * her carcass to be as dung on 
the face of the 'field, so that they shall not say. This 
is Jezabel.'— Foolish, sorry, ungrateful urchin! down 
on your knees again, thank me enthusiastically for my 
rejection of your petition, and consider my conduct 
on this occasion, as an irrefragable proof of the vigi- 
lance and extent of my discriminating affection." 

I started; I may almost say, I leaped into the air. 
I had expected to be exposed to contumely and pro- 
vocation, and thou^t I had clad myself cap-a-pie in 
the armour of insensibility; but, each of these fiendish 
Words found a crevice, and crept through it, like the 
red-hot sand which the fierce Tyrians hurled upon the 
veterans of the Macedonian madman, and ate into the 
very marrow of my bones. 

"Faflier, father," I exclaimed, "beware: do not 
tempt me too far! I feel that within me, is some of 
your blood — ^the blood of the tiger." 

And my own speech, to my own fars, sounded like 
the hisftvof the serpent.. 

The impassive old man smiled. 

*' Father," I said, " revile tTie, as you please, I will 
endeavour to endure in patii^nce^^ud in submission; 
bat, dare not» dare ftst to assail witii your foul obsce- 
nities, a bdng of an order, and a states exalted above 
even your comprehension— who stands in contrast to 
Jim, as an angel by the side of a moral lazar-house. 
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Limit ihen, your ribaldry to me^ and dare not even 
to allude to one» whose very naine you ought to feel 
your own unworthiness to utter." 

"Dare not!" he repeated, excited for an instant^ 
into an emotion of natural anger; but, immediately re- 
lapsing into his habitual apathetic sneer, he qmckly 
added, " and why should I not utter ihe name of my 
venerable guestP-^urely, such full grown virtue as 
hers, which has existed through, heaven only knows, 
how many winters and summers, and is supported too, 
by all the illusion of an antiquity almost traditionary, 
cannot be polluted by even the most insulting gibe, 
\^ichl can fling against itP— Fool!" he continued, 
pursuing this.theme,'for he had seen with the eye, and 
the feelings of a gladiator, the effect of his thrusts, 
" the woman's years qualify her more to be your mo- 
iher. than your toife, and " 

linteJptedUm. 

"Will you," I vehemently exclaimed, my limbs 
convulsively trembling beneath th« dominion of the 
direst passions, " will you cons^t to my union with 
(Enone?"— 

" No!" he replied, in a voice of thunder. 

I was in the act of springing upon him, animated by 
an irresistible impulse of diabolical wrath; and heaven 
alone can tell what mi^t have been the result! But, 
in that very instant, recollecting that there still exist- 
ed the possibility of GEkione's concession, I savagely 
menaced him with my uplifted aim, and rushed from 
the apartinent. 

When I entered the presence of my prisoner, I ob- 
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served that she was pale, and agitated; and looked 
searchingly into my face, with an expression of in- 
creasing alarm and anxiety/ But, I allowed myself 
not another moment for reflection. 

** My stem father has refused me," I exclaimed; 
"do you still purpose to persist in your determina- 
tion?"— 

She made no reply: but regarded me steadfastly 
with an expression of blended commiseration and ap- 
prehension. 

•* My father," I repeated more vehemently, " has 
<ienied me his consent: what course do you now mean 
to adopt?" 

^gain, she returned no reply: but, casting upon me 
^11^ affectionate and pathetic look, arose, and slowly 
^silked towards the door. This was her sole, and too 
c'xi.phatic answer. 

I was mad; the darkness, and the heat of madness 
^^Te on my brain; I was sen^ble of their pressure and 
^^ir fire; I knew that I was under their influence; 
y^t still, I could not control myself. 

For an instant, my eye wandered over the weapons 
^at surrounded me; but, as rapidly, this thought va- 
rnished; and, instead of indul^ng my thirst for blood, 
^ I rushed past her to the door, and closed it: then, con- 
fronting her, stood towering in her path. I felt my 
^>hole frame dilate beneath my frenzy: my eyes seemed 
bursting from their sockets; every nerve was tremu- 
lous and tumid with emotion; and n^y muscles promi- 
nent and rigid as ropes, like them, quivered in th^ 
fierce twnpest of my dire and delirious wrath. 
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" Wai you," I said in a voice in which was con- 
centrated every passion that can disturb, and defile 
the human beart, " will you, or will you not, yield to 
my prayer, and abandon yourself to me, as ttiy wife? 
Answer me solemnly, Xes, or N05 and may all the 
grave respohsibleness of a negative, rest solely on your 
own perversity 1"*— 

Astounded by my tone, and by the truculence of 
ray gestures and aspect, CEnone gazed scrutinizing- 
ly for a single moment, and then firmly and proudly 
replied, 

" Thiftk you that, as I have proved inexorable to 
your entreaties, I shall not scorn to yield to your me- 
naces? — How little do you know me! What a libel 
have you perpetrated on my heart and nature ! J tell 
you now, with scarcely a regret, boldly, and explicit- 
ly, No! I will not unite myself to you, without the 
sanction of your father: and by all that is most sacred, 
I swear, I never will deparl) from this pledge !: — Now, 
'are you satisfied?" 

Instantly, as though a torch had been suddenly ap- 
plied to the mine that was within me, the vast madness 
of my suppressed fury burst forth in one long, loud, 
infernal yell; and then, rushing upon her, in a dire 
thirst for vengeance, and for havoc, which, during tlie x 
suspension of all reason, was purely ferine, I seized, 
her fiercely by the throat. 

The moment I felt its slender column fully encom- 
passed by my iron grasp, its tender flesh yielding be- 
neath the strong pressure of my fingers, I experienced 
a new, and indescribable emotioii*. At tbskt iQstant,, 
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m as though suggested to me b j the malice of some ireful 
m power resolved to effect both my earthly, and eternal 
perdition, the recollection of Cujad tormenting Psyche, 
unnaturally arose within my distempered mind. Fierce, 
and fell was the commotion it created! a thrilling sen- 
sation of ferocious joy shot with a lightning speed, and 
heat, through my throbbing, and glowing veins; and 
every foul passion rioted and revelled within me, as 
though hell had been holding its carnival in my heart. 
With a demoniac exultation, I handled and com- 
pressed her snowy neck; wound and buried my strong 
fingers around, and in, its unresisting surface; occa- 
sionally shifted the position of my grasp; and in- 
creased and diminished its pressure, according to the 
indications which her countenance afforded of the 
state of her powers of respiration: thus, procuring for 
my^ disordered, and loathsome mind, pleasures that 
might have dishonoured a fiend ! 

" At length," I huskily, and triumphantly exclaimed, 
in the atrocious delirium of my infernal transport, ** at 
length, the doubts of my youth are resolved; and I 
have learned that cruelty can confer upon its votary, 
delights worthy even of a god!" 

What induced me to spare her, I scarcely know; 
perhaps, the respeqt for the dignity, and admiration of 
e courage,with which, even in that moment, she insen- 
sibly inspired me. Not a word did she utter; not one 
stru^le did she make for emancipation; but stood 
motionlessly , passively, in my deadly grasp, though the 
stagnant blood, the awohi veins, and the darkening hue 
of her features, displayed at once both her sufferingi 
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and her periL When I relinquished my hold' tipoff' 
her, her powers of endurance were evidently exhausted; 
and she sta^ered to a chair; land fell upon it, in a state 
of almost utter senselessness. " 

At this moment, my eye caught that of the poor 

I 

fawn, observing me with a remarkable expression. It 
was so replete with intelligence, and apparent com- 
prehension of the eternity of guilt, and dishonour, 
which I had, in one brief minute, incurred, that it 
seemed to me almost supernatural. My heart sank 
within me^ and I quailed for an instant, beneath this 
feeble animal's reproachful, and piteous glance, as 
though I had just discovered that a rational and a 
powerful being had witnessed my crime, who would pro- 
claim it to the world, and secure to the criimnal, liis 
well merited meed of punishment, and infamy. But, 
in another second, my spirits rebounded with redou- 
bled vigour from this sudden depression: again my 
passions were fired f and seizing the heavy iron bolt of 
an ancient cross-bow which lay on a table at my side, 
I hurled it at the head of my supposed reprover. The 
poor animal received the fatal missile full upon its 
brow; and, without a groan, or a murmi^r, but with 
another ineffable,, and ever memorable look of seeming 
reproach and mpnitionj which thrilled and chilled my 
very soul with a superstitious fear, laid its bloody head 
on the earth, and tranquilly expired at the feet of its 
scarcely less unfortunate nufitress. 

In spite of her exhaustion,, and the violence to which 
she had been subjected, (Enone had yet retained suf- 
ficient sense to be papable of observing tliis sanguinary 
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and dastardly deed. During the moment that elapsed 
between its reception of the blow, and the extinction 
of its life, she watched the luckless animal with a 
countenance of intense horror and anxiety^ but, when 
it breathed its last, drawing a long and deep sigh, with 
one slight shudder, and an expression of concentrated 
suffering, which all my cruelty had been unable to 
elicit, she covered her face with her liands, and turned 
her back upon her. murdered favourite, and upon me. 
Then, from the irregular and convulsive motion that 
pervaded her frame, though I could hot detect the 
faintest sound, Tjudged that she was vainly struggling 
against a grief which, in spite of her utmost efforts, 
had found a vent in tears. i 

At this sight, all my wolfish fury again arose with- 
in me. I rushed upon the unfortunate girl, and tearing 
her hands from her face, forcibly turned her in the di- 
rection of the slaughtered animal. But, she closed 
her eyesf and thus defied and defeated the inhuman 
Bialice of my intention. 

*^* What!" I cried, in the madness of my morbid and 
jealous wrath, ^' though for me . you have a heart of 
granite, though; you can view my woes without even 
the semblance of a tear^youf p/erverted and capricious 
sympathy can awaken in a flood for your pampered 
minion? Would that the brute had a life which I 
might slay before your eyes through every minute in 
the year! Is this your exalted charity ?-^This your 
boasted benevolence?-*This a specimen of the virtuous 
excelleace which you have so ambitiously arrogated? 
1 am^jdonbtlessly^a bad man^a knave^ a villain in 
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your philanthropic creed; yet, I can exclaim with sin- 
cerity, Heaven defend me, from the possession of your 
fitful, vitiated sensibilities! ' But you, you who can 
callously sit, and ruthlessly, remorselessly award a 
fellow being, the decree which shall entail upon him 
despair in this world, and damnation in the next, are 
yet so. humane, so exqu.t8itely tender, so daintily sym- 
pathetic, that you dare not even cast a glance upon 
the carcass of a wretched fawn. Oh, how I loathe 
such accursed self-delusion!" 

I paused for a moment; and then suddenly added 
in a startling voice of imperious passion, at the same 
time savagely attempting to fulfil my inhuman threat, 
. ** Look — ^gaze upon — ^intently consider your mur- 
dered brut^, or, by all that is sacred, I will teach you 
that my behests are not to be slighted with impunity, 
that I have an arm which can secure submission to the 
dictates of my tongue 1 " 

But her eyea still remained closed. 

** What ! you are too timid, too humane? You wilt 
not voluntarily obey my mandate? Then, by heaven, 
I will try whether I cannot discover a mode of forcing^ 
your compliance!'^ 

As I thus spoke, retreating a step, while with one 
hand I confined both of hers in a crushing grasp, in 
the hollow of the palm of the other, I caught a portion 
of the blood that was still copiously flowing from the 
wound in the fawn's head; and laying it upon her 
neck, suffered the contents to escape. 

The moment wherein she felt the moist and warm 
touchy the effect I anticipated was realizedfand, with 
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a faiot start, she instaotaneouslj opened ker eyes. 
But, when she discovered the atrocious cause of her 
anxious suspicion, saw the deep crimson stain with 
which she was polluted, she uttered a shriek that 
might have awaked the dead, and sprang electrically 
to her feet. Then with a convulsive struggle, so sud- 
den and so fierce, that for an instant I was staggered, 
she succeeded in extricating herself from my grasp; 
and, flying across the chamber, snatched from the 
.wail, the Assassinien dagger; that very object of my 
truculent admiration, which, but the previous day, 
while regarding it with a grim satisfaction, as the pos- 
sible redresser of my wrongs, I so little deemed that 
ike would ever raise against me. Confronting me then , 
and erecting .to its fullest height her stately figure, 
she exclaimed maniacally, with a power and volume 
of voice which was both startling and thrilling, 

"Dastard! miscreant! demon I approach but one 
step^^are to move — to breathe — to look, and, as 
there is a God above me, you shall feel to your cost, 
that, timid woman as I am, reluctant as I may be to 
witness the slaughter of an inoffensive animal, I yet 
have courage enough to look unflinchingly, remorse- 
lessly, upon the colour of a monster's heart's blood !" — 

The keen, and deadly instrument glittered in her 

, .iS'^sP' ^^^ ^^'^S ^^^^^S* ^^^ white garments were 
j^smeared, and dabbled with the sanguine stream from 
r the unfortunate fawn; her attitude was that of a de- 
moniacally inspired Pythia; and her eyes glared with 
a more than mortal horror, fury, and defiance. A spec- 
tacle so impressive as that which she presented^ it is not 
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possible to conceive; and for a moment, I was dis- 
turbed, and arrested. But, the darkness of madness 
wks still upon me; a mysterious and irresistible im- 
pulse to wrong, still controlled me; I ground mj teeth, 
and beat the earth in a paroxysm of ferocity; and ex- 
claimed in the husky voice of sanguinary wrath, 

** Woman! when you saved my life, you saved the 
life of a tiger— and now, I will requite you, by taking 
yours!" 

As I thus spoke, I was rushing upon my prey, when 
the door of the chamber was suddenly opened, and 
my father and sister hastily entered. 

At the sight of this unexpected succour, OBnone 
cast from her the dagger, and threw herself into the 
arms of her affectionate, and startled friend. And 
then, the sluices of her heart were opened; her fiery, 
and unnatural passions deserted her; her bosom heaved 
convulsively; and the large tear streamed in torrents 
from her eyefs. 

As I gazed upon the intruders, I felt that the course 
of my facinorous fury was impeded: but, I was still 
under the dominion of the fiend; my heart was not 
' softened: and I folded my arms, and awaited in sul- 
len but boiling wrath, the result of this detection of 
my infernal outrage. 

For an instant, even my father's advance was ar- 
rested by the surprise, and perhaps, by the horror, of 
the spectacle which presented itself; but, rapidly re- 
covering himself, he sternly exclaimed, regarding me 
grimly, 

<^The knave! he ha&^ verily been attempting the 
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murder of his own mistress, his own kinswoman, my 
sister's daughter! The venomous worm 1 In sooth, 
for the sake of others, I must raise my heel, and crush 
him — or, at least, draw his poison-teeth!" — 

How much of this speech arose in natural humanity, 
and how much in antipathy to me, the heart of the 
speaker could alone determine; but, I believe, that 
the former was little concerned in its origin. While 
however, he made it, he advanced to seize me. I 
started from my fell lethai^y, and seizing the oriental 
axe which I have previously described, raised it mena- 
cingly in the air. Still the intrepid old man conti- 
nued to approach; my sister uttered a fearful, and a 
thrilling shriek of horror, but transfixed to the floor^ 
by the very excess of her apprehensions, attempted no 
intervention. TAen, therefore, I should have been. a 
parricide, had not (Enone, fearlessly defying the rist 
of encountering the impending weapon, rushed rapid- 
ly between us; and, in the transient strength with 
which the agony of her terrors inspired her, compelled 
my father to recede. 
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PAKT THE SECOND— 

I 

CONTINUED. 

HIS Itet trial, and convulsion of her feelings, infi- 
y more than the personal danger to which she had 

exposed, combined with the inevitable conviction 
le eternal desolation, which the incidents of the 
previous minutes had entailed upon her future ei- 
ice, wrought her to a, state of excitement^ which 
d her far s^ye the consideration and observance 
1 mortal fetters and distinctions. The dam of ar- 
ial construction was then suddenly overthrown by 
flood of Nature; the scales fell from her eyes and 
shackles from her tongue: and for one brief mo- 
it, the liberated woman, free and strong as moun- 

air, awoke within her, and, unblinded by preju- 
i, and untrammelled by doubt, spoke with the voice 
Truth, dearly, forcibly, and majestically. 
Touch him not!" she exclaimed commandingly 
ay father, " touch him not ! dare not to lay a hand 
n him— sufficient already are flie wrongs wMch 
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you have coxninitted against your son!— Unfeeling be- 
itig! guilty parent! obdurate to man, and ungrateful to 
God! look now upon the result of your omission of 
your dut^esk See, in the spectacle around you, the 
consequence of your neglect of the claims of your 
child ^ of your sacrifice of them to the indulgence of 
your own frivolous, worthless gratifications: of the 
devotion of every faculty of your nature to yourself 
alone. And think you, that no punishment will at- 
tend such selfish indolence, such guilty activity? Think 
you, that because, with your own arm, you may have 
committed no action of positive crime, that you will 
escape all retribution? As surely as that you now 
«tand impenitently before me, callous, remorseless 
man, atonement, for the outrages which have this day 
been perpetrated, will be required at your hands, here- 
after! 

She then turned to me^ and, as she addressed me, 
both her sentiments and her tone arose to the level of 
a prophetic denunciation. 

" And you," she said, " you, who wear the mask 
of humanity, and conceal beneath it the blood-thirsti- 
ness of the tiger, the attributes of the fiend; you, de- 
generous being, who might have caused my heart to 
burst, but that my sense of your utter unworthiness, 
your profound debasement, has extirpated my love 
and raised me above regret, straightways repeiit! and 
expiate your deeds, or dread the career, you will be 
doomed to pursue. Unnatural son! treacherous lover! 
sauguinary m^! tremble— trembly at your own pas- 
sions! — Unbend-^escend from your pnnacl^^— pro- 
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erfxaJte yourself in the dust— pour ashes oh your head 
•-^ass ihe remaindei>of your days in contritibn, and 
in HibmisHon^ or I see reserved^ for you, in the long 
▼ista of the future, siichr a career of anguish and hu- 
imliation, as mortal being has never yet experienced. 

Believe my words; mine are the lips that utter them; 
but, I feel that the impulses which suggest them, ema- 
nate from no mortal source. Be warned then, sinner! 
and attend to a prediction, wUch arises in a mercy, 
and a charity, superior to my own. Henceforward, 
you will be to me, as the dust, the dirt, ^hich I tram- 
ple beneath my feet: I rescind for ever the ties that 
have united us! Flatter not yourself that one stray 
particle, one solitary vestige of the affection, I once 
bore you, wHl lurk in the minutest crevice of my 
heart; it is gone Irrevocably; routed, dispersed by a 
manifestatioQ of atrocity, of a profundity of turpi/tude, 
which, in the inoffensiveness of my own nature, I never 
could have believed that aught which mortal could 
even have conceived/' 

Every word was a wound; and, when she had con^ 
eluded, I felt as a serpent may be supposed to feel, 
whose body has been scotched throughout its entire 
length. 

** Son,'' said my father coldly and 8arca3tically, for, 
even tixis scene had failed to rouse him into excite- 
ment, *' yon are a knave; and your mistress is a shrew, 
I flunk thai I ou^t to retract my prohibiticm; and al- 
low you both to marry, in order that you may prove 
a bkaring.io each other* Tes — such shall be my 
coomftt gentle youth, I parmit you to wed this fair 
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lady: timid maiden, I request you to accept my dute^ 
ous offspring as your lord. I eannot say that he pos- 
sesses all the virtues of his sire; but, so good a chfld 
must make an affectionate, and faithful husband. How- 
ever, I apprehend I scarcely need intimate that I hope 
you wUl not condescend to make mj poor mansion, 
the arena of your gladiatorial, I mean, connubiai, 
blisses; but, reverse the miracle of Joshua, and bttUd 
elsewhere, to the sound of trumpets and other appvo^ 
priate instruments, your nuptial nest.'' 

'* Oh father, father, forbear, I implore you !" ex- 
claimed, suddenly intcjrrupting him, in a voice of in- 
tense agitation, my terrified sister: whose cheek, 
during this fiend-like harangue, had repeatedly varied 
from the brightest red, to the coldest white; and whose 
eye had never ceased to wander alternately from me, 
to the sneering and malignant features of the savage 
and unnatural being, who was thus ruthlessly and de- 
liberately striving. to excite c weak and always mor^ 
bidly wrathful son, into the entire loss of his too fee^ 
ble powers of self-government, and, far more basely 
and maliciously calumniating his virtuous and unfor^ 
tunate niece. 

" Brother," anxiously continued the affrighted and 
foreboding girl, "brother, leave this spot instantly, I 
beseech you ! grant this one favour to the supplication 
of your sister." - j 

But, my only reply was a fierce, and menacing 
scowl. ! V , . 

f* Leave this spotj" she repeated, "I entreat, con- 
jure you !— istay not another; moment/ to expose your- 
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self to tke risk of bteiiig compelled to reproach yours^f 
with having wantonly occasioned another strife^ the, 
coDseqaences vrhereof, may bring eternal, and in- 
tolerable shame> and sorrow on yoqr guilty head!— 
God in heaven sees that here already you have per- 
petrated sufficient evil !" 

I turned upon her, with unutterable fury, again 
excited into madness by this reproach. 

'* What!" I criied, and I felt the daring, and des- 
perate spirit of the fiend towering within me; *' what! 
you all assail me! — ^But, tremble, for I am wolfish— 
I am thirsting for blood!"— And I clenched my 
fingers until the nails penetrated the flesh, and ground 
my teeth, and stamped maniacally upon the earth, in 
the very exuberance of my fell wrath. " And think 
you, that I will retreat, save, at my own good time, 
and pleasure? — I am like the foreign beast that knows 
not how to recede — ye may cut me to piece^ but still 
I mUst retain myjgroiind.. Yet, begone, I will-— 
neyer to look upon one of ye, again ! Before however, 
we separate, the Wenomous worm,' my tender pa- 
rent calls me, will leave a portion of bis sting behind 
him." 

I gazed, for a momebt, with an extent of bate, which 
no words csm portray, upon my ruthless destroyer; 
he retorted with a. glance of mingled scorn, and de^ 
fiance. I turned towards (Enone^ she was still sup-* 
ported oiithe couch, whereon she had fallen^ in com^ 
plete exhaustion,: immediately afier the conclusion of 
her last speech. : Herlenergie^ had been unnaturally 
excitdd in tha;t effort; and the consequent reaction^ was 
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proportionate. Her face was hiddcin in her hands$ 
and her whole frame indicated the excess of lassitnde 
and prostration^ That the physical macUne waa 
utterly unwound, was most evident; and, if one might 
J have judged the disposition of the mind from the ap- 
pearance of the body, I should say that, altx^t)ier, 
she then seemed as though she were conscious that 
her game was done, that Aer part in the tragedy of life 
had been played. 

This opinion is the result of my subsequent reflec- 
tions; at the time of my observation of her, I received 
a far different impression. 

" Woman! I cried approaching her, "to you, I owe 
all this desolation! but for you, who now sit callously, 
carelessly, spectatress of the ruin you have made, 
these deeds had never been— but for you, I had never 
incurred a guilt which an eternity of regret could not 
expiate-— but for you, I had never sunk alive into the 
deep grave of infamy which these desperate hands 
have dug! Solemnly, I forewarned you of the result 
of your decision— •! told you th^t myfate was in your 
hands — that you might make, or mar it And how 
did you reply? You loved your own repute, better 
than my salvation, and— behold the consequence! I 
stand before you now, a broken, shattered man, ruined 
beyond redemption, bowed beneath a guilt to which I 
will not yield, a conscious, but an impenitent, sinner! 
This, woman, is your deed,-and may— —But I will 
not bequeath you* my blessing ptecemeal| take it 
therefore, m the aggregate, and share and treasure it 
among ye» when I am far and eternally remoyed from 
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this detested scene. Hear then^ fither, sister, mis" 
tressy your ' son's, ymir brother's, and your lover's 
parting and final benediction — ^M ay the curse of the 
great Ruler of heaven alight upon ye all, for ever, and 
tvety and ever!'? 

Afi^ uttering a wild, fierce howl of mingled hatred, 
and defiance, I rushed from their presence, never I 
hoped, and believed, to look upon one of thetn agidn. 

When I arrived in the open air, a winter's sun cast 
a fiunt, and frigid glare around. Feeble as were its 
rays, I writhed beneath them. I felt oppressively 
coBscioUs that my deeds would not bear to meet the 
lighti and experienced a hurried, indefinite impulse to 
conceal myself from the eye of heaven. After wander- 
ing a short time, tprme^ted by this feeling, I perceived 
a cave, and entered it, there, to abandon myself to 
my ruminations. And bitter, oh, how bitter, was 
their torture! At first however, I was too excited, 
and exalted, to be capableof entertaining a regret for 
the crimes, I had perpetrated, or even to be conscious 
of the full extent of their heinousness; but, as my in- 
dignation subsided, as the cloud which the passions 
had cast over the brain gradually faded from before 
it, I became slowly and painfully sensble both of the 
evil I had done, and of the situation to which it had 
reduced me. 

Scarcely three .brief hours had elapsed; since I was 
comparatively guiltless; and was in possession of the 
love, the truest, most devoted love, of a being that, 
without an hyperbole, mi^t be said to be an honour 
and a glory to her race, to consecrate humanity by her 
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atQ siatecf aiid^ if I wits, not tb€aa» justified m lookiiig 
fbrv^^d tOj a, \i{p of aiipn^Be b^i^SKess* am^, at loast^ u» 
expecting tQ attain it; imiiiQdiately« ^ wbp cioi d^er^* 
mine what patience^ and the foture, img^t tlpt hoive 
ultiocMiteiy propured; formal yet^ ihm^/mif^ iiyfhsHij 
in my owxji power to haye averted aj^arc^^^ of misery, 
and dishonour. Btttno«(} — wl|iatwasQC(W,mypi:^S(^nt» 
and eternal fate^ Mistress, sislb^r^ hon^* I had lost 
them ^1 irrevocabtyf love, affec^tipn, d<»xiestiC; tran- 
quillity, I w^ never again to ^qiaii^nf^e the last^or be 
th& object of the otiii^s. Where was I to turn? how 
act? whither seek, shelter? ( had neyto* weall^ nor 
friendsf and if I bad possessed tlie latter in num^berless 
crowds, would rather havQ Ungeiingly perished, than 
have sunk from Ihe rank of their equal or superior^ to 
that, of their dependant; the thankful, humble, solid* 
tons object of their capricious and eleemosynary 
bounty. How then was I to sustain, aod^to pass, the 
existence that remained to meF—<4}once8^QuPr— Should 
I return* and implore the forgiveness of those whom I 
had injucedf shoidd I sue, at their feet for the pardon, 
which I could implore in consideration of my youth, 
its inexperience, and the violetpice of its passions; and 
pledge myself Willi many, a tef^r>: a^d many an oath, 
to devote the rest of my life to an attempt to aiUme for 
the crimes of th^ p^? Should I adopt this course? 
•— Myanswer was but too quickly retuFne4s I would 
rather 8tarve,-T?die,r^and rot into a portion of tiie 
slimy su^ace ||uUi:at that inpi)aent sustaii^ed me^ ihm 
^yer meet a^uf^ ^^cept in open aiui unmiljpHe hoa* 
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tilitj, the beings who had sunk me to w^ present stat^ 
of crime, necessi^^ ^oidde^radalionl 

I thought upon (Enone as she was in thedajs of our 
happj intercourse; and I loved her passionately. I 
represented to myself all the different spene^ in which 
we had been inyoived: I fancied her in her chamber; in 
our walks; and buried beneath the flowers it Ianthe'6 
garden, I recollected her pale chedc; he^ gfudden ill- 
ness; and the melancholy omen which she had ex- 
pressed and which had been but too fatally fulfilled* 
I recalled innumerable instances of her kindness, her 
tenderness, ha: constant self-sacrifices^ her ever active 
desire to gratify me. In these and similar thou^ts, 
I indulged until the tears gushed into my eye3; and J 
cursed myself in the knowledge that this happiiiess 
had terminated for ever. 

Then, I thought upon the (Enone of my parting 
meeting; my oj^nent, my stern antagonist; the in- 
flexible, the ruthless; she who had asserted, and main- 
tained a will of her own; had scorned my prayers, and 
viewed the future solely in relation to herself. In jmy 
una^ation, then, the CBnone of the past, and the 
(Enone of the present, became two utterly different 
beings; the one,sI loved, adored; the other, I loathcid, 
detested. I eould not persuade myself to consider 
them identical; they were possessed of a mutual re- 
pulsivenesg, like that which is said to beloi^ to some 
chemical elements, mi it was beyond my power to 
make them\ipite^ , 

But, what was the result of these reflections? A 
fi^tenmn^on to succumb to my destiny, to bow my 
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head before the inflictioiiB of Providence, and to at* 
tempt to merge the memory of mj crimes in a career 
of unexceptionable conduct? No; their chief conse- 
quence was the excitation' of an increased hatred 
against those, whom I believed to have solely occa- 
sioned my downJEsd. I was perfectly sensible of the 
magnitude of the outrages I had perpetrated, and of 
the mdelible infamy they had entailed upon me; but, 
I felt little compunction for their commission, for I 
thought it had been forced upon me solely by the faults 
of others, and that they consequently would be justly 
doomed to bear the entire responsibleness. Never 
did it enter into my mind to imagine that the violence 
of my own passions might have produced the catas- 
troj[)he of which I was a principal victim. I judged 
not myself, but my opponents; I viewed their conduct 
sternly; but I possessed not the power of submitting 
my own to an impartial investigation. In taking a 
retrospect of the past, and considering the various 
causes which had conduced to. the final, and fatal 
result, I saw but the acidons of others; I was not blind 
to my own guilt; but, I implicitly believed that my 
dereliction had arisen, step by step^ in the previous 
delinquencies of those who had opposed me; that their 
sins had perpetually pre^eded^ mine,, and that nnne, 
therefore, whatever their extent, were only the natu- 
ral, inevitable, and venial consequence of theirs. I 
said to myself, '^I feel that I once entertained the 
wish to walk in the right path; the love of peace, and 
the desire of tranquil happiness were in my heart. ' 
Then, whence has arisen my deviation, wlieiice the 
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iexpulsion of these virtuous sentiments, and the sub- 
stitution of the ireful passions which now control me? 
In the agency of others, not in my own devices.'' 

This, was the process of morjfl and mental delusion 
. by which I arrived at the conclusion that / was heavily, 
and ;ivantonly aggrieved; and fortified both the obdu- 
racy of my rebel heart against the ordinations of hea- 
ven, and my sentiments of animosity to those, who 
were the supposed authors of my downfal. And in 
the madness of my wrathful nature, I vowed to pursue 
them with my vengeance, even to perdition I 

During these reflections, the restlessness of my 
mind had communicated itself to my body, and I had 
strayed from the cavern, in which I had sought to 
conceal myself. Insensibly too, but strictly in accord- 
ance with my present feelings, I had selected those 
paths, which extended in an dpposite direction to that 
of the mines, and to all the haunts of men. 

As r advanced, my miiid completely abstracted 
trom the observatibn of surroiinding objects by the in- 
terest of my meditations, the day gradually closed^ 
and the night approached. At last, my attention was 
excited to my bodily state, and situation, by the in- 
tense cold of the atmospherie, which, as the light had 
disappeared, had reached an extent that was intolera- 
ble. And now, as ever, the sufferings of the physi- 
' cal being, triumphed over, and dispersed all the har- 
ticane of the passions; and every thought became de- 
Voted to the consideration of the means whereby I 
Should protect myself from theievils I was enduriiigj 
iarid from those which I had to apprehetid. . 

Vol. II. S 
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I Ittve read n aoae eld cIhwmcIc, af a Book, and 
a sn, vfaose Wv« kaTi^ bea detected, dior crime 
vas coBsidered » keiiM»BS br die b^ots tkat jad«ed, or 
w^adged tlxm, ikit tkej v^ere scDtcBced to be thrown 
iato a ssbtenaBesn dm^eon, theran to starfe, ind pe- 
li^ to^iber. Dsring the two iist dars^ m spite of his 
intcBse saSenn^ the male captiTe sdll |ve9errad the 
feelings of a bab, and a lover; and assadoov^ j devoted 
himself to the condolAtioD of hk feebler portlier u Us 
borhd dooB. Bvt, on ihe tlurd daj, the phTakal ago- 
cj, &&d vedkoes so scbjiivated &e —il streo^ 
ijbe brote so oooqoered the atfaii, that the cBBiiibal 
sprsji^ opon the defenceless woBoii, wiwse terrible 
tue be had himself occaaoned, and iPoUbklj fasten- 
ing his fell teedt opoo her shosidcr, ravesoB^j reat 
finom it the mernn of momentirilv ^|i|>pi*w^ bothhis 
hKi2£n', and his thirst. 

Wbene^^ I have beand odiers, or have detected 
myself, lain-gkirMHsij exnltic^ ia the ^f^wsed noli- 
mited dominion of the powers of the mind opver the 
infirmities of the body, this anecdote has inv«i«niBnIj 
recBrr^l to me; and I hare endeaToared to iamgiBe 
what might bsre beea mj condact, fierce, and stf- 
gni&ary as I knew myself to be, if I had beea sab- 
Jedied to this terrific, and almost pretenmiard triai. 
ThoL too. I have thooght, with oppr^ieDsaoa, aad self- 
au^grrlng, ham bmiMe mast be these ^ ^ 
coold iiidaoe a maa to deaoead from the d^vaity 
kamaa nature, to 1 1 iii that of the monsten ^^} 
ki 4e base hope oTtnKieBtl J allajii^ tbem^and 
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Dce of the certaintj of therebj onlj ultimatelj 
•nsins: the term of their duration. 
1 efect similar to that which I have narrated, 
;h in a far less degree, was produced upon me bjr 
orporeal evils to which I was now exposed. All 
deration of mj moral calamities was wholly sus- 
ed; and hunger, thirst, and cold became the pre- 
nant sensations of mj existence. Yet, where to 
for assistance I knew not; bat had it been with- 
J reach, I should have been too haughty to soli- 
. My third day was not yet arrived; the suffer- 
and privations, I was enduring, were great; bi|t 
orture and madness of their acme, were still far 
at 

om the icy gusts which assailed me, even witli 
eenness of a weapon, I sought refuge in a cavern; 
iierein, I passed a loathsome night of memorable, 
seemingly endless misery. Winter was then in 
lid career; and consequently, many were the 
\ that really elapsed before the /return of light; 
they appeared to me innumerable. 
i, however, that first insqpportKble bitterness of 
)hy8ical pangs, which arose in their novelty, 
:what subsided, I became in a degree familiarized 
em; and my mind naturally once more recurred 
e consideration of the moral calamities I had sus- 
:d. Then, in that thick, an|l lingering darkness, 
loped, as with a humid, and oppressive garment, 
le dense, steamy, and noisome vapours of the pes; 
itial cavern, my ireful passions again arose, and 
a I writhed beneath their malefick influence. Frop( 
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I I 

that moment, not a lagging hour in that accursed night, 
but I self-destroyingly occupied in ceaselessly pacing 

■f 

the dank and slippery floor of my loathsome lair, in- 
yoking, with the tones and vehemence of a maniac, 
eternal maledictions upon the heads of those who had 
reduced me to this dire condition of bodily, and men- 
tal suffering! 

At length, a few sickly and timid rays appeared in 
the lowering skyj and day gradually approached. I 
sallied forth from the den which had proved aught but 
a resting place to me, far more enfeebled by the mor- 
tal conflicts I had endured, than by either the absence 
of sleep, ox my exposition to the biting cruelty of the 
elements. 

Hitherto, in my description of my meditations, I 
have mentioned (Enone, and my fell oppressor, con- 
jointly, as my opponents; a mode of expression, which 
may have implied that I possessed for them an equalftj 
of hatred. But, it is impossible for any words to con- 
vey the superior extent of the antipathy which I bore 
to the latter; and the deep, andi painful sense which I 
possessed of both the injustice, and inhumanity of his 
conduct. I looked upon my cousin as only the se- 
condary, cause of my misery, and delinquency; in my 
father's cruel, and unfounded prohibition of our union, 
had arisen the first, and real source of all the ca- 
lamities which had ensued* I thought upon him with 
loathing; and, as I summoned before my mind's eye, 
the image of his form, and detested features, his sar- 
donic smile, his sneering glance; recalled, and de> 
picted to myself, his splenetic, disparaging, and ma- 
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/ . . . " 

lev^lent nature; his habitual asperity; his inhumaiy 
obduracj; his narrow, sour, yet self-satisfied disposi: 
tion, I thrilled with an emotion of blended malignity^ 
and disgust, and writhed beneath the scourge of the 
yery vices, the existence of which I was reprobating 
in him. And, since those day$, I have become con- 
vinced that, in the great similarity of njany of the 
leading features of oi^r evil dispositions, originated 
the primary causes of our dissensions. 
'- Inuring the morning, a winter tempest of the fiercest 
kind occurred. I was on the summit of one of the 
chains of hills that intersected the district, and no-: 
where could I find .shelter. My face and h^uds were 
bruised by the violence pf the hail; the excessive cold 
pierced into my very bones; and all Nature seemed 
to conspire to impose upon me its severest inflictions. 
As the day advanced, a slight thaw occurred, when 
the rain fell ^o heavily thajt my garments were 
drenched. To^yards the evening, the frost returned 
with redoubled vigour; and the surface of my clothes 
was converteid into one entire sheet of ice. Under 
the excitement, and exhaustion of this intolerable cold, 
my hunger became excessive; and thus, the principal 
sources of bodily pain united to torment me. 

When the second night arrived, I was completely 
overwhelmed by inanition, and fatigue j an|i I fell intp 
a state of stupor, during which, ;^ome hour§-must have 
elapsed. At last, I became conscious of the stagna- 
tion of my blood, anjl of the utter torpitu^e of the ex- 
tremities of rpy limbs; an almost invincible tendency 
^ sleep heavily oppressed me; and I was sensible thft 

2* 
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Death was rapidly approaching. With a vast efiVtrt 
of the mind, as well as of the body, I sprang suddei^- 
ly to my feet: stealthily, and treacherously, had th^ 
insidious fiend already encompassed me in his icyi 
grasp, and I felt the foul chill even to the very core 
of my inmost heart; but, I resolved to struggle for my 
existence, ^nd not to yield ingloriously. 

During the day, I had found a fragment of iron, and 
another of native sulphur, and had also collected a 
few dry sticks; but, had neglected to avail myself of 
the services they might have afforded me, in conse- 

It 

quence of the depression which I have described. 
These, however, I now prepared to devote to the pur- 
poses for which I had preserved them; I therefore rent 
numerous branches from the firs with which I was 
surrounded, and strewed them upon the earth, in a 
circle of some twelve, or fourteen feet in diameter. 
Intermingled with this more damp material I placed 
my dry wood, and striking a flint against the iron, 
directed the sparks that it elicited upon the ^Iphur, 
which immediately ignited. Then, entering the cir- 
cle, I applied *the flame to the sticks, which instantly 
kindling, gradually communicated their combustion to 
the large branches of fir. 

Thus, completely surrounded by a cheerful, vivify- 
ing fire, I lay myself upon the ground in the hope of 
restoring sense to my torpid limbs, strength to my 
frame, and fresh vigour to my mind. But, I was no 
Antaeus; and the earth proVed no mother to me. The 
cold, the fatigue, and the agitation I had endured, 
seemeil to have entered into the very sources of my 
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being; and I was the hopeless victim of a depression, 
that weighed upon me like an incubus. In vain I at- 
tempted to emancipate myself from this thraldom 5 in 
vain, I strove to gather solace from the sparkling rays 
around me, the fiend had gained too sure a hold, and 
no principle of elasticity remained within me. After 
a few more ineffectual stru^les against this invisible, 
but irresistible dominion, I passively resigned myself 
to its endurance. 

" And why," I thought, " contend any longer against 
the cause of all these secondary sufferings? — Why 
submit to existence itself when it has become a bane? 
There is tut little use in combating with hydra-head- 
ed evils which, as soon as one is vanquished, generate a 
new ai;id more potent substitute. When the tree is 
diseased to the very core, we waste not our time in 
lopping the twigs, but we seize it by the trunk, and 
eradicate it. And what is to die?— A less evil than 
to be bom. To live, is to endure an apprenticeship to 
Grief, to Strife, and to Wrath; and to die, is but to 
jcancel our indentures to three stem and tyrannic mas- 
ters. Then why should he who comprehends the na- 
ture, and feels the burden of existence, not anticipate 
the shaft of Death? Why should he not be his own 
usher to Eternity? why be forbidden to play the hang- 
man on himself ? It is but spontaneously pulling down 
the fortress which, some day, we know must fall, per- 
chance, when most we desire it3 duration; it is but 
throwing up the cards when we are sure that the game 
must be ultimately lost. And yet, is suicide deemed 
a crime. By whom? — ^By those ^ho lie on beds of 
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poses: the wretch will never thus vilify his sole refixg^ 
from despair. But, is there any real guilt in the actS 
Fire is a useful agent, yet when it seizes on his home, 
a man extinguishes it, if he can. Then, why should 
he be commanded to witness lingeringly, passively, 
the combustion of himself, when a fiercer flame seizes 
on his own heart? Life resembles the fire; and is a 
mseful, and a valuable ageijit in the general service of 
Nature; but when, like the Oriental serpent, it turns 
its own fang against itself, surely it becomes hoik a 
duty, apd a charity to smite it?— It is as a sword, 
which is beneficial, or pernicious, to its possessor, ac- 
cording td the degree and nature of the dominion 
which he exercises over it. When our abodes of brick 
and stone, become distasteful to us, we prefer to suf- 
fer a stipulated penalty, rather than not violate our 
tenure; yet no man blames us. Why then, when the 
harassed, exhausted soul boldly aspires to a glorious 
change of habitation, should it be, considered criminal 
to remove Jt from this ignoble tenement of mis -em- 
ployed clay? Who may reply to my argument ?' — ^Is 
it capable of refutation? I know not; little need have 
I to hee(J the answer! "VVhat boots to me now, the 
commission of one crime more, or less? The marks 
of blood are still upon my hands; and if it be not Ata- 
man, I fear that I must thank my want of power ra- 
ther than my w^Tfit of will, fof its absenpe. Secure in 
jthe magnitude of py iniquity, I stand ^bove the appre- 
hension of any farther punishment; the slight tinge pf 
guilt which may attach to suicide, will never cast a 
jj^eper shade upon the sanguine stains with which { 
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I am already polluted. Why then, should I longer* 
pursue this hateful pilgrimage? There is not one being 
that breathes, to whom my existence is beneficial, and 
to myself, it is malefick. Yesj I will change my state; 
assign my life to Death; bequeath my 'earth to earth; 
and learn what a new sphere will award me of plea- 
sures and pains, of rewards and punishments." 

While these morbid thoughts were passing through 
my mind, the fire with which I was surrounded slow- 
ly decreased. On one side, the volume of flame was 
particularly diminished; and in this direction, I was 
abstractedly gazing, when I fancied I saw a light be- 
-yond that of my own circle. My attention to this ob- 
ject was gradually excited; and, at last, I plainly dis- 
tinguished two small and glittering orbs; but whether 
they themselves were intrinsically luminous, or only 
reflected the rays that fell upon them, I could not im- 
mediately determine. At last, after a more careful 
and minute scrutiny, I discovered to my astonishment, 
and alarm, that these two shining bodies were the eyes 
of an enormous wolf, who was patiently awaiting the 
cessation of the flame, to leap upon his prey. 

Beneath the strong instinct of self-preservation, my 
first impulse was to spring to my feet, and prepare to 
defend myself. • But another, and a very different re- 
solution suddenly arose within me; and, resuming rtiy 
seat, I quietly confronted the ferocious animal, deter- 
mined to sustain passively his attack. 

" Were it not better," I thought, " that I should 
fall by the fangs of this beast than by my own? Pro- 
vidence, perhaps, has graciously sent to me this mean 
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of avoiding the incurrence of whatever degree of guilt 
inay attach to the cominission of suipide. I have de- 
voted myself to deaths yet, I should be but wantonly 
weak, were I to reject an opportunity of escaping both 
the pain and the crime of inflicting it. This monster 
is acting in accordance \^th his instinct^ is practised 
too, in carnage; and will despatch me speedily. I 
\Yill, therefore, receive the boon he offers, with the re- 
solution and alacrity of one, who abhors the curse of 
existepce, and craves intensely the tranquillity of the 
tomb." 

During the^ reflections, the eyes of the animal con- 
tinued to glare upon me with a pertinacity, and a sa- 
vage vividness of expression, which seemed to show 
that he was ideally devouring me. I kept my gaze as 
steadily fixed upon him; for, resolved as I was to die, 
I did not seek to jneet destruction unprepared. Thus 
we remained for some minutes, in mute and mutual 
scrutiny and expectation. Could any human being 
have looked upon u^ at this moment, he must have 
found a strange and impressive spectacle, in this pa- 
tient and tranquil interview, and proximity, of an un- 
armed man, and a mountain wolf of the largest size. 

At last, the flame3 that had hitherto formed a bar- 
rier to the advance of the animal, after gradually sub- 
siding and flickering, totally disappeared; and between 
me, and my blood-thirsty antagonist, nothing but the 
glowing embers intervened. Then came the long ex- 
pected moment of action. With one painful throb, 
one last lingering, clinging feeling, I bade adieu to 
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life; and laid myself down on the earth, resolved to 
meet my fate unflinchingly. 

I saw the eyes of the ravenous brute glisten witii an 
increased ferocity and avidity 5 I saw him sink His 
haunches still closer to the earth; his back quavered 
for an instant, and then, — ^his huge form obeyed the 
violent impetus it had received, and darting through 
the air, fell upon me with a crushing weight. 

Until this instant, I had continued firm in my re- 
solve to perish^ but, when I felt the fangs of the infer- 
nal monster burrowing into my shoulder; his hot aiid 
blood-scented breath fuming into my face, his glaring 
and luminous eyes almost in contact with my own, I ' 
uttered a yell so sudden, truclilent, and wild, that even 
the brute himself appeared td be appalled by it. Be- 
neath the hideoughess of this attack, and the pangs 
which it occasioned me, all the latent savageness of 
my nature aro^e with the speed, and almost with the ~ 
fatal powers of lightning. In the mere impulse of fe- 
rocity, not in the instinct of self-preservation, or in 
the love of life, or in the fear of death, I availed my- 

> « 

self of the momentary diminution of assault, which 
my terrific cry had procured for me; and, with a con- 
vulsive etfort, succeeded in partially arising, and at 
last, in firmly recovering my footing. 

But, though this fierce, brief struggle had gained its 
immediate object, the wolf still retained his accursed 
hold on my shoulder; and I felt his bloody tusk^ 
crashing against the very bone. Maddened by pain and 
fury, I exerted myself with a preternatural strength, 
and at length, extricated myself from his grasp, and 
kurled him to the earth. 



I 
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Instantly, however, he returned to the charge, and 
striving to seize me by the throat, his vast bulk came 
into collision with me, with such overwhelming force, 
that, though, he missed his aim, I staggered, and losing 
my balance, fell heavily backwards upon the earth; 
Vheh, my wounded, and mutilated hands alighted in 
in the very centre of a'glowing heap of red hot embers.' 
The physical agony was intense^ and foul, and fe- 
rine, were the passions that then animated me! Be- 
fore the monster could renew his assault, I succeeded 
in again recovering my footings and then for the first 
time, the arch demon of facinorous wrath arose with- 
in me, in all his stupendous violence. I was mad; I 
howled, I raved, I shouted: / was wolfish; | and the 
sanguinary animal, compared with me, became as the 
timid man, and I was converted into the beast of prey; , 
In my turn, I threw myself upon my ravenous .foe; 
he sprang to encounter me; but this time mine was 
the fortune to each him by the tnroat; and deadly and 
iroii was the grasp I retained upon it!— The brute pro- 
truded, but in vain, his savage jaws, and gnashed his 
sharp fangs within an inch of my breast; and again I 
felt his pestilential breath, hot and reeking with my 
own blood, steaming in my face. My desperate fren- 
zy was if possible, even augmented; and, while it sup- 
plied me with the vigour to hold him beyond the reach 
of my person with my right hand, with , the other, I 
sought his eye, and in one qnick fell pressure, forced 
it from its socket. 

No words can convey the piercing yell which the 
mutilated'animal then raised. Yet, even in that mo- 
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ment, instinct was more potent than pain; and, con- 
vulsively exerting his vast, and irresistible strength, 
he overpowered my guard, s^zed me by the throat, 
and by the mere force of his huge weight, beat me to 
the earth. In the fall however, I escaped from his 
clutch; but, ere I could again completely arise, the 
infuriated brute renewed his assaults, and fearfully 
lacerated my face. At last, in spite of all my preter- 
natural exertions, he succeeded in obtaining a perma- 
nent hold upon me. Then, conscious that unless I 
could extricate myself, I was irretrievably lost, in a 
dying desperation, I resolved to undergo a repetition 
of the torture which had maddened me. I seized in 
my ^shed and mutilated haiid, one of the glowing, 
red-hot brands that lay scattered around. I heard the 
sadden hiss of the seething blood; I felt the fire dart 
into my bones; but, still I retained my hold upon the 
infernal weapon, and determinately thrust it several 
successive times into the face of the grisly beast, 
aiming at his sightless- socket. One of n\y blows 
must have fulfilled my intention; for, suddenly, he 
uttered a howl that was terrific, and abandoning his 
clutch, slightly retreated. But, in that moment, I 
could no longer control the expression of the agony I 
was enduring; and simultaneously raising a shrill, 
fierce shriek of mingled anguish and fiiry, our united 
yell filled the vast space aronnd, and rebounding from 
rock to rock, may literally be said to have ascended 
to the skies. 

Ere the wolf could recover from the paralysis which 
his excruciating torments had occasioned^ I threw mj- 
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self upon him, in the mortal recklessness of a mail 
who is conscious that his forces are failing, and that 
victory or death are dependent upon his present exer- 
tion. ' I could not see him, but I felt that he was rest- 
ing upon his haunches, and that he was panting vio- 
lentlj. With a final effort, in which I concentrated 
the entire strength, weight, and impetus of my whole 
body, I drove him to the earthy and, pinioning him 
upon it with my kneel, before he could effectually ex- 
ert his returning vigour, I thrust my hand into his 
open .mouth, forced it down his long throat, and 
seizing his tongue, tore it forth by the roots. As I 
have previously said, I was mad^ and, in the delirious 
exultation of this momenta raising in the air my bloody 
trophy, and uttering a feeble shout of victory, I waved 
it for a few seconds triumphantly over my head: then, 

f 

fell heavily, in a deadly swoon, upon the vast and still 
palpitating carcass of my vanquished but murderous 
foe. ^ - 

Thus,, again, my death appeared to be inevitable. 
Covered with wounds^ the vigour of my cotistitution 
entirely, and irreparably undermined by the vast loss 
of blood which I had sustained, by my previous fatigue, 
and by the want of food; insensible, and stretched 
upon the frozen earth, in the very depth of the night, 
my sole companion a slaughtered wolf ; in the midst 
too, of a desolate, and utterly unfrequented region, it 
seemed as though a miracle alone, could have effected 
the salvation of my life. 
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Many weeks elapsed, ere I recovered my senses. 
Several days however, before they completely returned 
to me, I recollect possessing transient gleams of rea- 
son, and an occasional consciousness of my occupancy 
of a familiar chamber, and the attendance of a kind 
and well-known female. 

My restored faculties confirmed to me, these half 
lucid conjectures. To my surprise, and pain, I found 
that I was in my own apartment, in my father's house; 
and that the zealous attendjtnt whom I had discerned 
in the intervals of my delirium, was my affectionate 
sister. When I first discovered these circumstances, 
which afterwards so deeply distressed me, they created 
in me no emotion; all memory of the past was for a 
time entirely suspended: I possessed perhaps, a de* 
gree of consciousness of a previous existence, but it 
was like that, \^l)!cl\ one retains of the incidents of an 
obscure and d \\ il i ciun. I gazed around therefore, 
upon the ta' ;■ jicts of my happier days, with a 

profound ay : . 

But, griii ■ V iko to a sense of the peculiarity 

of my situat u , i • ' ? , i u to torment myself with the 
vain attempt to coac 'ive Ijy what strange occurrence 
I had chanced to |3e con\eyed into that very spot 
which of all on earth, I most desired to avoid. * Now 
too, I perfectly remembered my combat with the wolf; 
and how I could have escaped from the death, which 
it appeared to me, must inevitably have overtaken a 
wounded and senseless man in ^uch a situation, was 
pother of the subjects of my anxious curiosity. 
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Mj sister manifested the kindest^ and the greatest 
joy at the restoration of my faculties^ but, when I 
sought to acquire a solution of my doubts, she baffled 
my inquisitiveness, and, at last, decisively told me, that 
she would grant me no premature explanation; nor 
converse with me upon any topicks of ^agitation, until 
I had attained a state of at least confirmed conva- 
lescence. 

And most prudent, and judicious was she, as ever, 
in her determination. Men vaunt their reason, and 
their intellectual qualities, but women, without arro- 
gantly advancing their pretensions to either, far less 
frequently err in their practice. My debility was such, 
at this period, that any violent convulsion of the mind 
would, I do not doubt, hav^ instantly destroyed me. 
To her thoughtful kindness therefore, I feel assui*ed that 
I owe the prolongation of my wretched life. 

This most foiid, and dear relative would scarcely 
ever desert my chamber; hour after hour, she would 
*sit by the side of my couch, gazing tenderly, and pite- 
ously on my face, and occasionally impressing upon it, 
a soothing, and sympathetic kiss. Little did I then, 
imagine the extent of the affection, which these repeated 
embraces demonstrated; but, I afterwards inferred 
from my aspect when I again became acquainted with 
it, that, at this period, it must have been hideous, as 
repulsive an object as the mind can conceive. I need 
not enter into a painful and offensive detail; it is 
merely necessary to state that there was not a portion 
of my face which the wolf had suffered to escape un- 
mutilated; and to remind those who read these melan- 
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choly pages, of the innate love and craving of every 
woinan for comeliness, to enable them to form a just 
estimate of the affection which my sister's action dis- 
played. , 

Bjly recovery advanced; and at last, one day, while 
my heart wq,s overflowing with a sense of the goodness, 
and the charity she had so abundantly manifested, I 
said, tenderly, gazing upon her beautiful countenance, 
with a niingled and painful feeling of contrition and 
gratitude, 

" Dearest sister, how could you ever have forgiven 
me the violence and cruelty I exhibited on the morn* 
ing of our separation?" 

" You were truly guilty, I admit,"* she sweetly re- 
plied; "but, Whei^ within only a few hours, as two 
brief days then seemed to me, after your perpetration 
of your misdeed, in all the health, and strength, and , 
beauty of manhood, you returned' to me, borne on the 
shoulders of four men, senseless, dying, your bleeding 
and mutilated body scarcely even retaining the vestige - 
of hunaanity, I lost all recollection of your misconduct 
and of the pain and the shame it had occasioned me. 
Who, indeed, could have looked upon such a sight, 
and preserved a sentiment of resentment, even though 
the crime had been tenfold, and the perpetrator a 
stranger? But, when conjoined to these feelings of, 
I hope, only common philanthropy, I possessed the 
additional incitement of knowing that this miserable 
and senseless object was my once beloved and only 
tu-other, I felt all my former affection revive in me 
with a renewed strength; and, with heaven's grace, 

3* . • 
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you will never again do aught to suspeQd it, even or 
a moment, but pass the remainder of jour life iii at- 
tempting, by a just conduct, to repay me for the love 
I bear jou. Promise me, dearest brother, promise me 
that you will make this effort for my sake,'' 

Her affectionate solicitude excited whatever of good 
still existed within my breast^ and cheerfully and 
cordially did I return her the answer she desired. 
She then detailed to me the manner of my escape^ 
which arose entirely in the slight accident of some 
miners having heard an attractive acfcount of the rich- 
ness of the veins of metal in a peculiarly savage and 
unfrequented portion of the country, and consequent- 
ly formed a small party for the purpose of examining it. 
In their route, they crossed the very spot on which I 
lay, when, by one of them, I was recognised j and thus 
this simple, but improbable occurrence was the cause 
of my most unexpected and involuntary restoration to 
the liome of my father. 

" And CEnone?'' I said. 

"(Enone,'' replied my sister ruefully, "is gone. 
You have entailed, I fear, eternal sorrow upon her. 
If I rightly estimate her nature, there is in it no par- 
ticle of caprice or instability. All her affections are 
and must be enduring. I believe that these conjec- 
tures are accurate, and consequently apprehend that 
you have been the cause of her suffering a wound 
which time will never heal. But the same consistency 
of character which will occasion the pei:manency of 
Ker * sense of your loss, will not fail to render her 
equally retentive of y9ur aggression.' Be assured 
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she will never forget it; and, I fear, never forgive 
it" 

I sighed; and all the compunction of which roj na- 
ture was capable, thrilled through my heart. 

" On the day following that of your alarming de- 
parture," continued my sister, " GBnone also quitted 
the house. She was evidently anxious concernitag 
your fate; and she told me that she should never cease 
to feel an interest in all that related to you; though, 
she added, with an air of firmness which was con- 
vincing, that, were she to live eternally, she would 
never voluntarily see you again. She said, too, subse- 
quently that you had deceived her; that she had de- 
tected passions in your nature, of which her conscious- 
ness would never allow her again to enter your presence, 
and entertain a feeling of even common personal se- 
curity. ' But,' she continued, sorrowfully, ' they have 
produced a far worse effect; they have forced upon me 
the knowledge of my inability of retaining one particle 
of respect, esteem, affection, love, of any sympathetic 
sentiment, save compassion, for their unfortunate and 
fated possessor.' " 

*'My dearest sister,'?! cried, reproachfully, " what 
can induce you to repeat this cruel discourse? Do 
you not know that you are bitterly tormenting me?" 

^ "Sot fruitlessly, I hope," she replied; but if you 
desire me, I will, now, never again recur to this 
theme." 

''One more word; where has the injured girl sought 
a home?" \^ 
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I know not; though my heart was overflowing with 
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anxiety on your account, I atill retained sufficient in- 
terest for her, to be most solicitous to learn whither 
she purposed to^proceed. But, she repeatedly and 
positively refused to gratify ray desires; and even my 
father, who indeed was very kind "— — ' • 

*'Mention him not!" I passionately exclaimed, 
suddenly interrupting her, *' mention him not; unless 
you seek to force me to exchange my present calm, 
for strife and wrath, to convert my tranquil heart into 
a concentration of gall!— *jffin J/' kindness from him? 
—Kindness from the hyena — ^kindness from the ti- 
ger-cat V — How can you be so very a dupe? — Yiov( can 
you, rich as you are in all the gifts of natural, and ac- 
quired intellect, yet be so arrantly blind, as to suf- 
fer a demon to pass, himself, even into the very cita- 
del of your purest and holiest affections, as an angel, 
simply upon the infallible,- unequivocal pledge of his 
own inestimable, Punic parole? — Fond, foolish girl, it 
maddens me, to see you thus audaciously made the 
victim of your own worth J He tells you with a sneer 
of hell upon his malignant countenance, that he is all 
that is good, that he emanates from Heaven; and you, 
in your virtuous credulity, in your duteous blind- 
ness, implicitly believe him.— But, let us quit this 
theme, unless you seek'to drive me to distraction!—- 
Tell me, does he know that I am, at this moment, an 
occupant of his accursed abode?"— 

" Oh, my brother," she exclaimed, ** how can you 
allow yourself to entertain such sentiments of a fa- 
ther !-^If he have behaved oppressively to you, you 
o^ght, for that very reason, to experience an increased 
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pride in showing that you dtill know jour duty, as son, 
though he may have forgotten his, as sire — that you ' 
canbear^ and forbear, that you can receive aggression, 
and repay with righteousness.'' — 

" Sister," I replied, " I am sick of this theme, of 
all this hackneyed, dictation of the doctrine of paternal , 
suprerastcy, and filial submission. I had enoagh of 
such canting sophistry from (Enone; she sated me 
with it; and I will not ehdur^ it a hundred fold re- 
petition of the nauseous dose from you. Had he be- 
gun by doing his duty by me, I should naturally and 
necessarily have responded by a siniilar course; I 
should then, have bieen as much a votary of good, as I 
now am a creature of evil. The tone, and features 
which I possess, I have adopted from him; they are 
the work of his hands; and by heaven, he shall yet 
live to rue both the iniquity of his example, and the 
fidelity of my imitation! — Tell me, again I ask you, 
does he know that I am a reluctant sojourner be-* 
neath his hated roof?"—- 

**He does; he was absent when your body was 
brought here; but when I communicated to him, your 
arriyal, and the state to which you were reduced, he 
expressed both sorrow, and sympathy, and " 

** Foolish girl!" I cried in extreme excitement, im- 
patiently interi*upting her, " you are killing me by this ^ 
perversity! Look," I added, pointing to the large 
drops of debility which agitation had produced upon 
my forehead, "look at the effect of your mistaking 
kindness. Mark me, I do not believe that he de- 
ceives you; I do not believe that you entertain the 
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opinion of him, which joa profess. But let that pass 
-^me, he can never deceive. I know him, within and 
without, even to the very core of his being. Why, if 
he had suddenly conceived for me the affection which 
you suppose him to possess, \ifhj has he never beea 
to ascertain the state of a son, for whom he has ex- 
pressed 60 much genuine 'sorrow and sympathy?' 
But, God forbid, that such a caprice should ever en- 
ter into his head ! I would not voluntarily look upon 
him again for all this world contains!"— 

As I thus spoke, the arras of that part of the cham- 
ber which was iprimediately opposite to me was sud- 
denly raised I and, emerging from beneath it, appeared 
my father, who advanced slowly into the middle of 
the apartment Upon his face, sat his most satanic 
smile; and, in his most sarcastic, biting tone, he said, 
directing upon me a' withering expression of infernal 
malignity. 

** A tender parent has dutifully come to inquire af- 
ter the health of his exemplary, and affectionate 
son?" 

The instant my eye rested upon that countenance 
gleaming with malice, and heard the ironic and fami- 
liar tonesof his detested voice, the whole circulation 
of my blood was thrown into a tumult. For a mo- 
ment, it darted wildly hither, and thitherj it rushed 
into my head, and then, returned in a J9ood upon my 
heart: I felt as though the whole order of myfbeing 
had been directly reversed; and darkness came upon 
me. ' 

WhpFi T recovered mv senses, I found my sister 
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affectionately tending me in inuch anxiety and alarm* 
I gazed quickly, and apprehensively around tbe 
apartment^ but, when I discovered that my inhu- 
man oppressor, had departed, my re-awakening emo- 
tions subsided. Nevertheless, my nerves had sus- 
tained a shocky the impression of which, was far too 
powerful to be soon obliterated; and I lingered through 
the remainder of the day, in a state of debility, and 
depression, that might have excited sympathy in any 
breast, b^iit that, of the stern object of my immortal ha- 
tred. 

The next day, I was still labouring under the effects 
of this blow. My sister was sitting by my side; and 
her anxious countenance t)lainly told me that she ap- 
prehended, a relapse. At this moment, the door of 
the chamber was opened; and my father again stood 
before us. He made a similar address to me; and he 
then invectively added, with even an augmented ex- 
pression of exulting malice^ 

" As I perceive by your countenance that my pre- 
sence occasions you so lively a satisfaction, I shall 
daily indulge you with it. Every morning expect 
me to come, to learn the condition of my son's health." 

Again the violence of my emotions overpowered my 
weakened faculties; the sickness and darkness which 
are the precursors of insensibility, slowly stole upon 
me; and I sank upon my couch, in a state of stupor. 

Yet I did not wholly lose my senses'; all the time I 
was conscious of the weight of wrath, and resentment, 
that lay upon my heart. When I recovered the full 
possession of my reason, it U impossible toi^xpress the 
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extent of the hatred, and hostiUtj which the renewed 
t^onsideration of my unnatural relative's parting inti- 
mation e!i;cited within me. And I thought, '^ Was 
there any punishment which a parent who would per- 
mit himself to indulge in such an atrocious and brutal 
tyranny over a prostrate son, did not deserve?" 

I have little doubt but that my father's s^lf-love si- 
milarly influenced, and blinded his judgment I dare 
say he conceived that, as I had been criminal enough 
to allow myself to entertain a sentiment of antipathy 
to him, until it had acquired an irresistible ascendent 
cy over me, he was perfectly justified in awarding me 
any punishment which any circumstances might sup- 
ply him with the power of inflicting. I repeat I have 
no doubt that these were his opinions^ and that thus, 
to himselfi he palliated the brutality of his own con- 
duct: so potent, and so general, is the sophistry of ego- 
tism! V 

But, 1 was inclined to regard that conduct with a 
very different judgment J it maddened me I and my 
frame was gradually perishing beiieath the violence 
of my wrath, I literally writhed under the con- 
sciousness of my incapability of defending myself 
against the. loathful tyranny I was enduring, or of pre- 
venting him from practising it with impunity. I could 
have schooled myself into submitting to any infliction ^ 
, if I could have dealt to him an equal measui^e of puni^ 
tion; but, my sense, of my impotence, possessed a sting 
that excited me into phrensy. ^ 

I appealed to my sister ; I asked her to give me now, 
her opinion of this conduct of my father^I asked her 
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whether this cold-blooded, and demoniac persecution 
accorded with the professions of sorrow, and sjmpi^- 
thy which he had made to her; and then I burst into 
a paroxysm of wrath, and raged and cursed, and in- 
voked every earthly and future evil, upon his detested 
head* My sister attempted to appeas^ and console 
me; and again strove to inculcate to me the necessity 
of submission, and patience; but I saw that as she 
gazed uponmy retrograding state, my violent a^tation 
and rapidly incredsibg debility, sorrow, and commi- 
seration were in her heart. 

The third morning arrived; and with it my savage 
tormentor to repeat liis inhuman molestation. The 
sting of his sarcasms was as pointed, the shafts of his 
malice as well directed, as ever; but, I had resolved 
to forbear; and I spoke hot, nor evinced even by a 
look, any symptoms, of the agonies I was enduring. 
Neither, during the day, did I recur, to his visit, to 
my sister; nor complain frivolously, and fruitlessly to 
her of the persecutions which neither of us could con- 
trol. But, the moral effort that was necessary to ena- 
ble me to suppress all indication of the wrath of my 
heart was destroying me. I had no longer any por- 
tion of the bodily strength which had pnce enabled me 
to sustain uninjured, the fiei'cest tempests of my mind; 
the stamen, the root was gone; and my constitution 
was undermined for ever. During this day, there- 
fore, I was gradually, add slowly sinking beneath the 
conflict; and my anxious sister repeatedly, and be- 
seechingly declared her appreheiisions that my life 
woiUd speedily be again endangered, unless I coald 
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control my thoughts: for she saw l^blj written en 
my countenance, the agitation I was enduring; and 
was not to be deceived into a belief of my men- 
tal tranquillity, by the silence I had imposed upon 
myself, and maintained at so great a cost of suffering. 

The fourth, day arrived; and it proved one of the 
most memorable in my eventful life. My fiend-like 
tormentor entered the room; and inferring from the 
increased hideousness of his sinister countenance, ap- 
parently resolved to compensate to himself, for the 
supposed failure of his visit of the previous morning. 
What mode however, he had intended to have adopted 
for the purpose of exasperating me, I know not; for, 
the very instant in whicfh he appeared, the fire that 
had been smouldering in my breast, burst into one 
fierce and indomitable flame. With the sudden, and 
'transient strength, which transcendent wrath supplies^ 
I arose in my bed, and, violently shaking at him, in 
insulting and malignant menace, my emaciated arm, 
maniacally exclaimed, 

'^ I hate you, old man—* worthless old man— I hate 
you— I loathe you— and I defy you !— Come— come 
— within my grasp-^and kill me, if you can, but let 
me prove to you my abhorrence !" 

My father advanced; hostility, and malevolence 
flashing from his dark, and glittering eye: I attempted 
to place myself in a position to oppose him; but, after 
a violent, yet fruitless effort, fell heavily, in complete 
exhaustion, <hi my couch. Still however, so entirely 
was the energy of my mind aroused, I contrived to 
ttimn iahi&tude of defiance; and stilli my grisly,^- 
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tagonist confiatted f o approach m^. What must have 
been the result of our encounter had it occurredi is 
evidenti for mj debility could not have even mom^n,^ 
taiily sustained the least exertion of his strength. 
But, in that instant, my sister suddenly rushed be- 
tween us, and, standing over my prostrate body, al- 
most as a lioness may be supposed to cast herself as a 
shield before her young, intrepidly, and majestically 
confronted himj passionately, and reproachfully ex- 
claiming, with a vehement, and stern gesture of pro- 
hibition, 

" Father! father! advance not — ^stir not — ^remember 
that he is your son! "-^ 

This sudden ebullition of reprobation in one, hither- 
to, so passive, and submissive, so feminine, so all-en- 
during, evidently startled and impressed my vindic- 
tive foe, and instantaneously arrested his advance. In 
another second, however, his anger appeared to flow 
in a different direction, for, he rapidly strode towards 
my sister, with an uplifted hand. But, in that mo- 
ment, again, excess of animosity and apprehension 
restored to me the power of motion; and rising upon 
my bed, and fiercely and frantickly menacing him, I 
screamed with the wrath, and in the voice of mad- 
ness, 

"Father! savage! dastard! — touch her not— dare 
not to lay a finger upon her— kill me, murderer, if you 
will, but spare that girl!** 

The fury and the wildness of these unearthly tones 
seemed almost to awe even him; and he instantly 
ceased to advance. Speedily, however, all his habitual 
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phlegm, and sdf-cohtrol returned^ and he exclaimed 
in hi|i usual vmce of cold, diabolical, irony, 

*<What a loving pair! what tenderness! what af- 
fection!" 

Then, his manner changed ; and he added fiercely 
and invectively, ^ 

^'Rebellious vipers! evil-minded, yet atingless, 
with no weapon but your tongue, and that, like thfe 
ignoble toad, spits only an inuoxibus venom, know 
ye not, that I could crush you, if I had the will? 
—Think you, that the hybridous audacity, the mon- 
grel bravado begotten of your unnatural uni^n against 
your parent, would form any bulwark against my 
wrath, if I chose to unleash it upon you? — Worms!— 
earthlings!" 

He regarded us piercingly with an expression of 
ineffable hatred, and disdain; then resuming his 
wonted air, and tone, added sarcastically, 

" Yet should I rather admire your mutual devotion, 
and respect the exemplary tie that unites you. In- 
stead therefore, of yielding to the Qholer which your 
thoughtless, and venial intemperance may have* ex^ 
cited in me, I will now acquaint you how ye shall be 
condignly rewarded. To-morrow, fond pak, you shall 
troop, baggageless, penniless fsom this house, for ever. 
I disown you, I discaM you, \ rescind the linl^s which 
Nature in a moment of malevolence, compulsorily 
imposed upon me; and cast you adrift upon the world, 
to learn whether you possess the skill to pilot your- 
selves into some less inhospitable port. Fight your 
own way; your destiny is now in your own custody; 
sink, or sNyun; fatten, or starve, but, thank ray cle- 
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mency that, though quite as KelplBss, I do not send 
jou forth as naked, as \?hen you were born. Begone, 
therefore, my children, take my blessing with you, it 
will not burden you with its weighty and, when you are 
hungry, you may think upon this hour of parting, and 
feed upon your mutual affection, or — upon each other: 
for, to-morrow, as sure as the sun rises, as sure as there 
is a heaven, an earth, and a hell, you depart from this 
house, voluntarily, or forcibly, aliVe, or dead, as I 
will not even suffer your corses a resting place within 
these walls. I hav^ spoken your doom; and you 
know me too well to require that I should swear by 
all that is sacred, and by all that is infernal, I will 
enforce it. So now a last farewell-— my children! — 
I cannot say that I entertain the fear which many fa^ 
thers may endure in a final separation from their af^ 
fectionate offspring — that, of oblivion on their part 
Fbu will never forget me; my image will ever be 
gratefully impressed upon your memories! — ^Again 
therefore, farewell!" — 

My father quitted the apartment; and left us both 
confounded by his unparelleled barbarity. My sister 
was weeping bitterly; and, for a brief moment, my 
heart opened to a consciousness of her woes, even to 
a temporary regardlessness of my own. But, my 
worst misfortune was, that all my impulses to good, 
were only more ^r less transient; while the feelings of 
strife and evil which oppo^tion, or oppression excited 
in me, were never dying. There are some natures, 
^ which seem expressly calculated to withstand the temp- 
tations of prosperity; and others, equally fitted to en- 
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dure triuipphantly, the ioflictions of adTersity. But, 
reverse the trial; subj^t the nature, which might have 
incurred all the best blessings of fortune, without the 
manifestation of one unworthy sentiment, to the pres- 
sure of calamity, and afflictioQ, and it may be con- 
verted into that, of a demon. In a similar manner, 
the man who might have tranquilly ^d submissively, 
sustained all the worst blows of Providence, all the 
shafts its malice could have directed against him, shall 
yet sjuccumb to its kindness; and become, under the 
lavish shower of its favours, self-willed, arrc^ant, in- 
human; an oppressor, and a tyrant. 

And this, was the luckless category, wherein I was 
placed; and hence, arose, I firmly believe, the doom 
which I ultimately incurre^. I was possessed of 
qualities, which would have enabled me to have pur- 
sued tranquilly and unblameably, my pa,th through a 
life of prosperity: and no man should have known'that 
my heart contained the seeds of evil. . But, my fiery 
temperament was perversely thrown upon a car^r of 
difficulty, and opposition: every contrariety struck 
upon me as the flint against the steel; and spark fol- 
lowed spark, until my whole nature was enveloped in 
one general and indomitable combustion: 

What little of good, however, still existed vdthin 
me, was again temporarily called into action, by my 
sister's sorrow. I could not refrain from feeling that ^ 
solely owing to her gqneij'ous advocacy of my cause^ 
she had ensiled upon herself this bitter blow. And 
yet, strange to say, for such virtue is rare, in her dia- , 
interested grief, the generous ^1 mourned far more 
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her father's delinquency, and mj subjection to prirat 
tion^.and adversity, in a state so unfitted to encounter 
them, than the equal share which she herself was con* 
scieusly doomed to partake, T believe implicitly that 
she did not devote a single thought to herself; but la* 
vished all her sympathy upon the Mo beings least 
worthy of it. 

Another might have been subdued into resignation, 
by her bright example^.but, it was impossible for me, 
tempered as I was, to behold it, without feelitig my 
sentiments of wrath against my father far more excited 
than allayed. I could not support the idea of such 
goodness, such exalted affection, being exposed to 
every infliction that man in his most uncivilized state 
cQuld endure; to the wind, and the rain, to the heat, 
and the cold, to want, and perhaps ultimately to death, 
through the horrid path of a lingering starvation. For 
even, if in the love of life, w;e could sink, so low as to 
beg our bread, where could we obtain it? Not f^m 
the ferocious miners; among whom, if a few less un^ 
generous spirits resided, plenty was a word unknown; 
ill-fed, and ill-paid, they possessed scarcely a suffi- 
ciency for the support of their own existence. Friends, 
I had none; lanthe and her father, for some reason, 
then to me undiscovered, had left their abode and de- 
parted for a foreign land: and through the world, there 
breathed not one^ at whose hands I had more than a 
a stranger's titie, to claim charity and protection. 

These were the thoughts that maddened me; and, 
as the day advanced, and the appointed time of our 
expulsion drew hourly more nigh^ my agitation aug* 
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merited. In the mental weakness, and indecision 
which my bodily ailments produced repeatedly, I con- 
sulted my sister as to the course we should pursue. 
But she, poor girl, knew not what advice to ^ve: all 
ker anxiety Was, to learn how she should remove me 

' from the house, in my present state of debiliiy: for 
even she entertained not a hope of propitiating my in- 
exorable father; we both felt that his decree was im- 
mutable. 

At last, the shades of evening enveloped the earth; 
my tortures increased; and once, or twice, during a 
few brief minutes, I became delirious. As however, 
the night advanced, I recovered my wandering senses: 
at least, such is my firm belief. 

And now, I have to relate the most extraordinary 
incident of my life; one, so extraordinary, that my 
reason tells me that it can never have really occurred, 
that I must have been still under the dominion of my 
delirium, and have mistaken one of its wild and ter- 
rible phantasms, for a reality. But, what is human 
reason? — Human arrogance — ^human fallacy. Who 
can say, what may be, and what may not be? who 
can define the limits of {he piossible, and the impossi- 
ble? He who pretends to have achieved this task is 
lM>th foolish, and impious. The laws of nature heme 
been violated; the great Principle of Evil has "gone 
to and fro upon the earth, and walked up and down 
on it;" and spirits of less power have entered into the 

^bodies of men* 

I will now however, narrate the occurrences which' 

I witnessed, as ihej appeared to me: let each attach 
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to them the degree of faith, or incredulity, which he 
may deem them to deserve. 

I was ^ng on my back, the wretched victim of the 
most evil, and truculent thoughts. My sister was 
slumbering in a chair, by my side: several times I 
spoke to her, but in vain^ I even arose, and shook her 
arm, but her sleep was so profound, I did not aw^en 
her. Then, in pity to her sorrows, and fatigues, I de* 
sisted frpm my attempts; and strove, by every possibly 
means, to divert my mind from the consideration of 
the atrocious project that was at once both recreating, 
and torturing me. 

The wind was loudly, and plaintively whistling 
within, and without: and, though the rain was beating 
heavily against the casements, the cold was intense. 
Consequently, an enormous fire was . collected in the 
lai-ge hearth of the spacious chimney. Some of the 
logs of which it was composed, were singularly large; 
and their flames having expired, and all their gaseous 
qualities been entirely consumed, they now presented 
one glowing surface of red hpt matter, which shefd 
through the chamber an imperfect, and mysterious 
light. 

I listened to the wind; I strove to direct my atten- 
tion to the raiji; I made every effort to divert my 
mind into another channel. Turning towards the fire, 

I conten^plated the radiant pile; and particularly dis- 

« 

lingu^shed one large mass of ignited timber. I watched 
intently the numerous fluctuations of form, and hue, 
the ever varying succession of flickering, lambent 
shades, which its glowing surface incessantly exhibit-^ 
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ed; and recalling to mj recollection the story of Al- 
thaea, and Meleager^ at length contriyed to persuade 
myself -that the life of some unfortunate bdng was de- 
pendent upon its preservation. This phantasy I che- ' 
rished, until it obtained such possession of my natu- 
rally superstitious imagination, that I was half medi- 
tating an intention to crawl from my bed, for the pur- 
pose of attempting to extinguish the fatal brandy when 
it experienced a change that instantaneously arrested 
my attention, and transfixed me on my couch. The 
various vacillating shades, which had hitherto floated 
shapelessly, and uncertainly, like fiery clouds over its 
glowing and ever varying surface, suddenly concen- 
trated themselves into a marked and definite form. 
And now, be my story implicitly believed, or discre- 
dited contemptuously, but, then, by all that is sacred, 

with these eyes, I saw distinctly, unequivocally, the 

' . I. ■ 

figure of a man plainly depicted, in miniature, upon 
the burning log! Neither could I doubt whom this 
image was intended to represent^ it was the exact 
counterpart of my father. The dress, the attitude, 
the action, the motion — all combined to render a non- 
perception of the similarity, impos^ble. 

While I was gazing in mingled astonishment and 
dismay, upon this extraordinary spectacle, another 
actor appeared upon the fiery stage. It was myself; 
so evident was the resemblance, none who had even 
once seen me, could have failed to have observed it. 
This figure advanced from the side towards which, my 
father's back was turned. Slowly, and stealthily, he 
crept towards him; and iii his hand, he bore an axe of 
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Oriental fonoi the very image of that which had so 
often attracted mj gloomy admuution. Nearer, and 
nearer, my crafty effigy approached to that of my sire; 
at last, he arrived within arm's length of his person; 
and then, my trembling anticipations were quickly re- 
alized. The fatal axe was swung high in the air^— • 
down came the murderous blow full on the undefended 
skull of the victim — and the fiery shadow of my 
slaughtered father fell prostrate on the glowing soil. 
The thought of my inmost heart was laid bare ! 
^d I trembled beneath this supernatural revelation 
of it, and felt as dismayed as ; though I had already 
committed the deed, and been convicted of its perpe- 
tration^r— But, the horrors of, that night were as yet, 
only begun. 

While my mind was still in this state of paralysis, 
a sudden flash of vivid light momentarily blinded me. 
When I recovered the faculty of sight, I perceived be- 
fore me, within a few feet of the fire, a naked figure of a 
human shape; but, how different the aspect, and how 
different the matter! The form was that of a tall, 
perfectiy proportioned, and majestic youth; but, 
throughout its entire space, it was luminous; a pale 
and lambent flame played over its whole surface. 
The Gountena^ce alone, however, possessed for me 
the basiliskan power, which at once fascinated, and 
tortured; for, it was the living counterpart of the face 
of the Medusa pf the ancient gem!— The vague j wild 
dream of my youth was at last realized ! there, before 
my horror-stricken eyes, stood a terrible incarnation 
of the objeet (jf my fi»<iHdolatry: and now, as I gazed 
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upon the too memorable feainres, I felt blasted beneath 
' the weight of their mingled loneliness, and depravity! 

Independently, however, of its superaataral charac- 
teristics, in the mere force of its human expression, 
and the perfection of its form, this startling apparition 
produced an effect of awe, and majesty, which were 
appalling and oppressive. I cannot better describe its 
general aspect, than by saying, that it united the au- 
gust figure of the Belvidere Apollo, to the infernal 
beauty of the Medusa. 

I was heart-struck; the hair bristled on my head; 
and my whole skin was covered with the heavy dew 
of a superstitious panic, while I gazed upon this terri- 
fic vision; which, in its spiritual existence, was as per- 
ceptible to me as ever was human life, in its most 
material state. But, supposing even that my eyes 
could have been deceived, I can bring another sense 
to testify to the truth of my narration; for, the figure 
spoke: and could my imagination liave unconsciously 
persuaded me, not only into the invention of a sequent 
and coherent colloquy, but, into the conviction that 
I heard it? 

" What wouldst thou with me?" exclaimed an un- 
earthly voice, musical, yet painfully thrilling. 

'* With thee?" I cried in tones of fear, " I seek thee 
not." 

'' Thou hast summoned me," it replied. 

" I summoned thee not." 

" Thou hast— unwittingly." 

« How?"— 
%%et;a^Aot<^&^«,'' retorted tbefieiid. ''There 
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i$ a depdi and access of eVil, which the hiimati minid 
may achieve, that exerts an irresistible sympathy over 
tht beings of a nethisr sphere. EVen in the lowest 
abyss of hell, I experienced the force of the chaos of 
tilme which your breast was engendering; and I come 
in obedience to its attraction, eager to assist in sub- 
duing it into order.'^ 

« Who art thou?" 

" How shall I tell thee? How convey to thy finite 
powers, the qualities of immortality? From genera- 
ticm to generation, among the sons and daughters of 
men, I haVe possessed but a sorry repute; wouldst thou 
crave to inherit their notions, and prejudices con- 
cerning itle, them I tan fully reveal to thee, by ^he 
mere repetition of the designations they have attached 
to me; but, the true knowledge of my nature is incom- 
municable to a child of clay. The uncourteous Greeks 
denominated me. Ate; the imitative Romany, Dis- 
cordia: in the East, I have been called Belial, Ari'- 
manius, Eblis. As a penalty for my deeds, the silly 
insects have tried to sting me With words; and I have 
borne many names, and contumelies, and falsities, at 
the. hands of the ephemera of thy race : among my own, 
conspicuous in the solitude and majesty of my powcr^ 
I am their Chief^ and seek no other title." — - 

"Then, thou drt a spirit," I said. 

" I am immaterial, and eternal. But, I havd k still 
higher claim to ihy respect. I am thy Destiny. In 
thy earliest youth, thou hast worshipped me in thy in- 
most heart; and even in the very hour of thy first se^- 
fcret homage; of thy first mute acknowledgment of my 

VOL. u. 5 
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supremacy, the disposition of thy future was irrevocjt' 
bly accorded me." 

. And I fancied that a darker shade of maligiiity 
alighted on his forow, as he added, 

** Look on me well; revere/ adore me, for before you 
stands the ruler, the detenninator of your fate." 

" Tell it then, to me!" I exclaimed eagerly, with 
that strange and strong thirst which all men possess 
for a premature knowledge of the events, which the 
hereafter is respectively to bnng to them. 
,, " Have I not told it to thee?" replied the fiend, at 
once QontemptuQusly and exultingly; ''have you not 
gazed upon the pageant, which I ordained to be en- 
acted for your instruction?" 
I shuddered: and then, rejoined, 
" And what will be my subsequent lot?" 
" Gaze again upon the book, which revealed to you, 
your prior fate." 

I turned to the fire, and directing my attention to 
the glowing timber, again observed the same sudden 
fixation of its restiess and fluctuating shades. In ano- 
ther instant, the semblance of a large wheel laid hori- 
zontally on a mimic scaffold, appeared in the centre 
of the burning mass. Then, a figure, which I could 
not fail to perceive was intended for the representa- 
tion of myself, entered from one of the sides, followed 
by another, who bore upon his shoulder, that, which 
his subsequent use of it denoted to be a heavy, and 
murderous bar of iron. The effigy, which reluctantly, 
and painMly, I felt was the lype of myself, and my 
fate» walked slowly and totterinelv. It^ back wf^ 
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bowed; its head almost rested upon i^ chest; its arms 
hung laxly before it: the hands were tightly interlaced: 
and the whole attitude expressed tke extremity of de- 
jedion. When it reached the scaffold, in spite of its 
resistance, the other figure fiercely, and violently 
threw it upon thjs wheel; and then, bound it forcibly 
to this fatal altar of hellish cruelty. Still, the reluc- 
tant captive struggled piteously and vehemently to free 
itself: when, the ponderous bar was raised; and down 
—crash — it fell full upon the shattered arm of the 
^riu](:ing, and miserable craven, flight times, the 
dire weapon descended, until each of the limbs of the 
tortured wretch was broken in two places; one frac- 
ture being above, and the other, below the joint. 
With a loathsome distinctness, I saw the start, and 
the fearful, convulsive writhe, which every murderous 
blow extracted from the blenching, and sorry reprcr 
sentative qf my accursed destiny; and could almost 
fancy that I heard tiie groans and shrieks of its mortal 
agony. At last, in the very moment that my symr 
pathetic torment was growing unendurable, the execu- 
tioner raising again his ponderous mace, and directr 
ing it to the chest, dealt the coup de grace to his ex- 
piring victim. The smashed trunk briefly, and slightly 
quivered; and then, life was extinct. 

Oppressed with horrpr, I turned shudderingly to the 
fiend; he was gazing intently upon m^e; and a dark^ 
and grisly smile of exulting malice was witheringly 
expressed upon his b.eautiful, but wreak&l, and fear« 
^1 countenance. 

/J Well," he contemptuously, and taufttjjiglj 4»^ 
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claimed^ " can yoa read the bocik which contains the 
storj of your destiny? Is the alphabet of which it is 
composed within the circle of your knowledge? Can 
you spell the name €i him, whose effigy has just died 
a coward's and a felon's death?*— Dastard ! wJnf is your 
cheek so blanched?-— Can yoa, who have no mtii for 
other's woes, yet writhe so hen-heartedly beneath the 
mere prospect of your o?ni? Recreant! exult rather 
in the surety of yonr fate: none but the caitiff will 
dread aught, save suspense," 

In spite of the oppression, and the horror, which 
his presence, and the bloody spectacle I had wit- 
nessed, occasioned me, these demoniac taunts aroused 
me from my stupor^ and, in a transport of indignant 
wrath, I exclaimed, 

'* Foul fiend, thou liest! / shall never die a coward's 
death!" 

On his countenance was inscribed every ireful, and 
fiicinorous passion, while, with a fell triumph, he slow- 
ly, and emphatically replied, 

^* Four doom ia written! An invisible succession 
of prepared, and secretly linked, but seemingly natu- 
ral events will degrade you from the proud state of in- 
dependent man, into that, of a mere human machine, 
and infallibly conduct you to one ordained, and certain 
end. Waste not therefore your menaces; indulge not 
your hopes! shed not your tears; your fate is fixed— 
irrevocably— inmtefefe/ — Struck as you will — strive 
-*^pray— repent — the path is formed from which you 
cannot deviate— the gxwve is cut, from which you- 
may^ever more escape! You may se^ not your tctC^z 
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pings — ^you may feel not your bonds— you may hear 
not the clank of your chains— you may revel in your 
blindness — ^but, even as the unconscious heifer, you 
are caught, you are bound, you are arrayed for the 
slaughter! My ban — ^the ba^ of hell^% upon you, 
for evermore,. Ifail to thee theq, equal, and bro^ 
ther, ip sin J I^et me offer presenf homage to the fui 
ture murderer! condemned malefactor! wheel-broken 
felon! Or, to concentrate in one emphatic suinYnary, 
all your glorious claims to my regard, hail tp thee, Pg.r' 
ridde/ — -parricide/ — parricideJ^^ 

Three times, he ottered this hideous word, with a 
stinging, ^ withering malignity, the tones of which 
^emed to bite bodily into the very core of my being. 
In the same moment, all the mitigating features of 
beauty which had hitherto, in a greater, or less degree, 
always partially pervaded his face, entirely vanishedj 
^nd, in their place, the demon ^lonie, sjtood terribly 
manifest, towering in all his infernal pride, and in the 
desperate glory and solitude, of Jiis conscious, and 
incomparable atrocity, 

My haughty spirit quailed^ I felt myself shrinking^ 
cowering, blasted: and, at last, I bowed submissively 
beneath the irresistible influence of this fell incarna- 
tion of every foul passion, of a stupendous pre-eujii-r 
pence of loathsome and abhorrent inicjuity, which the 
merely mortal mi»d pannot even imj^ne. After a 
))rief silenpe, during which, he continued to regard 
pie with his thrilling and excruciating gaze of malefiq 
l^^ultation, he exclaimed, 

f* farewell: we shall meet again: but whereP^[ 

' 5» 
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If possible, his countenance assun^ied a darker, aiicl 
more hideous expression, as he uttered this final and 
emphatic question. But, while with a fascination 
which I could not surmount, I continued to pore upon 
his terrible features, again a fierce, and viyid flash mo^ 
Bientarilj blinded me: and when I recovered the fa« 
culty of sight, the evil, and accursed being had disap- 
peared. 

Then, a vast wei^t was suddenly removed from 
me$ the air seemed to become again respirable, and 
though I do, and ever shall, believe, that I had not 
been asleep, yet I felt as though I had awakened firom 
a heavy and terrific dream. I gazed anxiously around 
me. My sister was still reposing tranquilly^ no trace 
of uneasiness was on her countenance; and while I 
had been enduring all the tortures of the bad, she had 
been experiencing the comparative peace, which those 
who possess the virtue of resignation never fail to se- 
cure for themselves, even under the pressure of the 
direst calamities* Again the evils which she was des« 
lined to encounter so speedily, arose before me in all 
their fearful magnitude; and again I felt that I waa 
the sole cause of all the privations and sufferings she 
must inevitably undergo, unlesa ■■■■ 

I trembled no longer to regard this dark alterna- 
tive; on the contrary, I considered it fixedly, exult« 
ingly. The denunciation of the fiend still rang in my 
ears: and I deemed myself a doomed man. All the 
fell passions of my nature were rioting within me. I 
thought, << If I am ordained to pursue a course, why 
should I vainly and ingloriously stru^le against that 
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which is inevitable?" Again, I repeated to myself, 
<*I am a doomed man!" — ^And I felt as though fate 
had done her worst against me^ as though the seven 
angels had at once poured upon me all the vials of 
God's.wrathj "and I was scorched with great heat, 
and gnawed my tongue for pain.^' 

Despair, the lore of self-preservafion, and the rave- 
nous craving for revenge, all co-operated to urge me 
to one identical goal. The interview with the fiend,, 
the dotations which I had endured, and the general 
tenour of my previous reflections, had imparted to my 
mind a delirious exaltation, a species of infernal en- 
thusiasm, I seemed to feel myself above all common 
thoughts and actions; and even to thirst for the com- 
misnon of some dark and daring, some incomparably 
exciting, and execrable deed. The weakness of the 
body served but to accelerate this unnatural insubor* 
dination of the spirit; and I was like a piece of ma- 
chinery from which a retarding countervail has been 
removed. It is well known that, when the corporeal 
gystem is debilitated, the slightest stimulus will cre- 
ate ebrietyi and, but for a corresponding reason, my 
mind had probably never entirely obtained its present 
bad eminence of drunken disorder, 

I said to myself sternly and determinately, " My 
father shall not live* The ties of blood exist between 
us, it is true; but, I know where there is a blade that 
can sever them» Once cut the knot, and he t# no 
longer my sire; no matter what, he was. Parricide is 
but a name; and I have borne enough of deeds to make 
me insensible to the obloquy of words. BiHt, haf^u 
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what may— come crimen shame, punishment, and 
death — he and I shall no longer infect the same at^ 
mosphere. One stroke will I give to secure mj fu- 
ture freedom; a second, to save mj sister from de-. 
struction; and a third, to revenge mj wrongs." 

While these thoughts were rapidly passing through 
my mind, I arose in my bed. I gazed scrutinizin^y 
on my sister: still she slept. I seized the lamp, and 
approaching it to her, passed it before her eyes. But 
she awoke not; and I was satisfied that her repose 
was profound. Then, with a violent effort, I extri- 
cated myself from the incumbent coverings, and alight? 
ing on the ground, directed my feeble and tottering 
steps towards the armory. With infinite difficulty 
and exertion, I at length, attained it; and exultingly 
seized the Assassinien dagger. In tremulous haste I 
was then withdrawing; when, attracted by its glitter- 
ing reflection of the rays of the lamp, tny eye rested 
upon the blade of the Oriental axe. Instantly, as much 
in a sanguinary love of the formidable weapon, as in a 
determination not to miscarry in my enterprise, for 
the want o[ a sufficiency of arms, I resolved to bear it 
with me; though my strength would scarcely enable 
me to support myself. 

Then, I turned my steps in the direction of my fa- 
ther's chamber. My heart heat quickly; my limb^ 
trembled; and my^kpiees smote each other: yet, no 
trace of hesitation entered into my mind, and I dream^ 
not of departing from the fulfilment of my purpose. 
Put, as I traversed the long corridor, that communis 
If^teid yfiih his apartment, I became 30 exhausted^ th^t 
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I was compelled to pause, and to sustain my sinlung 
body on the balustrade . that formed one side of the 
gadlery. On this I rested as though glued to it; so 
completely enfeebled, and breathless, by the exertioi^ 
I had already undergone, that, for some minutes, I 
made repeated but fruitless attempts to resume my 
career; yet, never fqr one single instant, did I har-^ 
hour an idea of abandoning my project. No — I waft 
immutably bent upon^murderj the determination I had 
adopted was the consequence of no transient impulse: 
it gradually arose in the general tenour of my thoughts 
during many previous months; was encouraged by re-? 
flection, fortified by hatred, accelerated by opposition, 
and confirmed by aggression. A sentiment thiis founds 
ed, could not but be permanent; I felt that nothing 
could divert me voluntarily from my course; and my 
nostrils seemed to pine for the scent of blood— for the 
blood of my sire. 

Sustaining the dagger, and the axe, in one hand, 
with the aid of the other, land the support of the ba- 
lusters, I contrived to drag my emaciated frame as far 
as the door of his chamber^ Then, the apprehension 
of being unable to rai^e the latch without a sound, oc- 
casioned such a trembling of my limbs, that, for some 
moments, it seemed that my panic would prove the 
very cause of the result, the mere thought of which 
had ori^nated it. And my expectations were but too 
accurately fulfilled. Urged, at last, alike* by my fell 
impatience and by the fear of being accidentally ob-? 
servied by some menial eye, in my present suspicious^. 
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Situation, I laid my enervated hand upon the intracta-« 
ble lock. After a few moments' fiiiitless attempt, it 
jdelded unexpectedly to my uncertain and irreguhu* 
pressure, and returned Ihe quick, sharp sound I had 
so intensely dreaded. 

In the agony of my apprehension, my forces then 
suddenly deserted me; and, had I not seized upon 
some of the carved work of the wall, I should have 
Mien on the earth. But, while I thus sustained my- 
self, the door emancipated from its fastening, slowly 
and spontaneously opened; and at last exposed to my 
anxious gaze, the principal portion of the inteiior of 
the chamber. Then, my craving thirst for blood, ex- 
perienced the wolfish triumph of discovering that my 
father was asleep. His face was turned towards the 
spot on which I stood: the light of the night-lamp 
shone full upon it; and distinctly could I discover 
every feature of his countenance. 

I advanced a few slow and silent, though starr- 
ing paces,, into the spacious apartment, my eyes im- 
moveably fixed upon his closed lids: a|id then, again, 
a feeble thrill of sanguinary exultation pervaded my 
whole beings But, at this moment, my strengt^i eur 
tirely, and finally failed me; my tren^bling limbs yield- 
ed beneath my weight, and I sank slowly ^d noise- 
lessly on the. floor. In vain, after a moment's tran- 
quillity, I struggled to rise; the effort was fruitiess. 
At last, conscious that my physical forces were rapid- 
ly diminishing, I desisted from all further attempts to 
pjssmer my footing; but, softly placing the axe upqu 
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the floor, and securing the da^r in the apparel of my 
li^reast, I slowly and gently advanced upon my hands 
and knees, until I reached the bed. 

Then, while I gazed upon the sleeping countenance 
of him that I so loathed, and thought that, at length, 
the tyrant was in the power of his victim, that the op- 
pressor was now at the mercy of the oppressed, and 
that the revei^e of all my hideous wrongs was within 
my grasp, a flood of savage, triumph rushed upon me 
with an overwhelming forces and I delayed, for a few 
moments, to deal the final blow, in order that I might 
fully enjoy the thrilling sense of our relative change. 
And as I looked upon him again, and reflected that 
beneath me, was the mouth that had vilified me, the 
arm that had threatened me, and the eye that had 
flashed in wrath against me, I repeated to myself, 
" Mercy? He the oppressor, at the mercy of the op.- 
pressed? What could have suggested to me the word? 
When has he ever shown mercy to me? When t 
humbled myself before him, he spumed mej when I 
sought to propitiate him, he contemned mej when I 
offered him the affection of a son, and the gratitude of 
a Christian, he discredited me contumeliously; and, 
when I strove to turn him by intimidation, into the 
path he ought to have followed, he defied and defeated 
me, at my pwn weapons. Gray-headed old man! Ob- 
durate father! as well might you ^pect mercy from 
a starving hyena, as seek it from the child you have 
ruined. You are the cause that now I stand over you, 
a siiiner beyond the grace of redemption; and verilj 
you shall have your reward. You are the traitor to 
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God and to h^dure, that has driven me ivitfaout thel 
pale of salvation, the tyrant that has taUght me to bite j 
and veriiy, you shall be th«J jSrst victim of my reck- 
lessnesSi the first object of the trial of the sharpness 
of my fangs. Stent egotist! fierce oppressor! hither- 
to, you have dealt to me remorselessly your ruthless 
laws; henceforth, yott shall receive them from me. — • 
And now, for their first and last enactment— which 
shall be merciless as your oWn, and, at least, as im- 
pressive — ^for, it shall be written in your heartf^ 

As I thus concluded my truculent refleetiofts, I 
raised the dagger; for a moment, it hutig suspended 
in the air, while I collected all my remaining strength, 
and determined my aim^ Then, the weapon descend- 
ed;^— but, not for the fulfilment of my atrocious inten- 
tion; for just as its course had commented, my arm 
was caught in an iron grasp, and springing rapidly 
from his bed, my intended victim furiously closed with 
me, and attempted to disarm ine^ 

In the sudden burst of franti(^ wrath, which this de- 
feat of ttiy dearly cherished vengeance, in the very 
moment of its apparent execution, occasioned me, and 
in the instinctive fear of the doom, which I now anti- 
cipated, I acquired sufficient force to resist his at- 
tempt to wrest the daggeir from my grasp. When the 
iBtruggle commenced, I was upon my knees, but, I was 
quickly prostrated; still however, I did not abandcm 
my hold, and, on the floor we rolled, father and son, 
limb intertwined with limb, in a combat for life, or 
death! 

But, speedily was the strife decided; the pretema- 
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hiral skengfii with which mjfaiyhad supjdied me, 
departed^ when, my fi^ther taking &om mj unresist- 
ing hand, die formidable weapon, and setting his knee 
OB mj chest, pinioi^ed bie to the earth« In the follow- 
ing moment, all trace of the slight animation which 
our contest had oecasioni^d, departed from his counte* 
nancer and it resum^ its habitual expression of dia*' 
bolical iiHihy* ^ 

V So, young roister,'' he said, " your affection has 
|»'ompted you to yint me at a most unusiial hour. But, 
what can prove an obstacle to the ardour of filial love? 
Yet, I dare be awom ih^t yxm did not expect so cor* 
dial a reception. But, I h^e been a whelp myself^ 
and now, am in the plenitude of my maturity^ posses 
consequently, a double wisdom, and know equally the 
ticks of both yoHr lEiraf t, and of my own* Be not sur- 
prised tiienj my rufflitig youth, if tlie wily old lion 
have chanced to prove more tbaii a match for the wild 
anticks of his sorry cubk" 

Oh, how the accursed voice, and its too familiar 
tcmea of mingled scorn and mliUgnityi stung me in that 
moment! I was almost suffocated by exhaustion and 
by the pressure of his weight upon my chest, yet, I 
contrived to gasp in impotent fury, 

^'bld ^mil uBp^iteixt^rutHlesg*-<evildoer I wolf- 
ish — ^fiendish ^therl J loathe*'-<^d still defy youl" . 

«* You areuiaufit," he cajmly replied in his wpnted 
ttMWuep, " I ha^e nqt yet ffV4in you fti^ffipiput ca^ae 
for so unusual a degr^ of antipathy- That son and 
sire should be discorda^tt '^ ^ estal^liahed custom of 
tile world, and therefore, a certain extent of hostUiHy 
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i^ proper and menial in people of our statioii and pre* 
tension^ but^ you are somewhat of a latitadinariaiiy 
tod, in sooth, carry this privilege rather too far. If 
you compare me with others, you will find that I have 
proved neither a very neglectful, nor a very stem fa- 
ther. The Bacred History records an instance of a 
parent, who, in a famine, boiled her son and ate him. 
Comparatively with her, I think you will admit that I 
have been an excellent rdative.*' . 

"Tyrantl" I cried, "cold-blooded tyrant! how 
shall I rouse you into wrath — how exasperate you into 
^ desire for vengeance? — Oh, Would that your hatred 
Vere equal to mine, you would not debase yourself by 
the employmei^t of tiiese ignoble sarcasms, but enter- 
tain the passions of a man, and despatch me at oncel" 
*' Why to reveal to you a secret, my son,'* he de- 
liberately rejoined, regarding me grimly, " I vnll con- 
fess to you that, I believe, I abhor you, almost as much 
as you abhor me, altiiough I am not quite so turbulent 
in the expression of my hostility^ And now, to prove 
to you that, for once in my life, I have spoken to you 
With sincerity 4" 

And he immediately added with some degree of na* 
tural energy, / 

" So honestly do I detest you^ sd cordially do i re- 
sent your cowardly .assault of thid night, that, unless 
you sue to me for my mercy^ address to me a contrite, 
tind a lowly prayer for your life, humiliate yourself 
titterly; abjectly, before me, by the heaven that is 
mbove tne, your earthly career shall instantly t&tmU 
iiatel 
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•*Let itl'* I huskily replied, setting mj teeth, in 
the extremity of my wrath, and desperation; "let it! 
I would rather die a daily death until the end of time, 
than voluntarily be again indebted to you for my 
lifel" 

" Wild brute!" he cried, " think again; be advised, 
descend from this mere animal ferocity into submis- 
sion and penitence, and perhaps, I may yet spare 
you!" 

" Tame devil!'' I replied, " arise from your hellish 
apathy into the passions of humanity, and give me* the 
only booal seek at your accursed hands — destruction. 
This J I court, I erave-r^nd, to stimulate you into 
compliance, again hurl into your teeth, my eternal 
defiance, and abliorrence !" 

"Have then, your wish, sorry, sullen fooU" ho 
savagely xejoined, j 

And raising the dagger to the full extent of his arm, 
us though he< were about to deal with it, a blow which 
would require his utmost force, he added in a quick, 
fierce tone of concentrated wrath, 

" Even as Ehud slew Eglon, I will see whether J 
cannot find in thy wretched carcass, a tomb for both' 
blade, and haft!" 

But the expected blow did not follow this vengeful 
threat; the weapon still remained suspended in the 
air; and, after another moment's hesitation, he threw 
it away from him, exclaiming, 

" No, thou Pandora's box, I dare not carve an 
opting itito thee/ I myself might fall the first vicv 
^m of the pestilences } should emancipate. K§^p 
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then, your demons imprisoned in yout breast, to gnaw 
and banquet upon your own heart; I will bore no hole 
in it^ to let out fresh evils upon an already too suffer- 
ing world. Live then; for, to live, to you, will prove 
far worse than to die. Live therefore, my gentle son, 
to be your ovm helL^^ * ' 

He then added, after a momentary pause, 

" And yet however punished in mind, surely you 
ought not to escape altogether scatheless in bodj?— 
One owes, a duty to self, as well as to others; and I 
feel: that, in common justice, I am bound to grant yon 
glome little corporeal, palpable memento of yonr at^ 
tempted parricide; some trifling mark that you may 
bear mih you to your grave; and which, during your 
subsequent life, may never cease to remind you con- 
dignly of the gratitude of an aggrieved parent" 

At this moment, I observed that his eye, as mine 
had previously been, was attracted by the reflection 
of the rays from the lamp playing upon 4ie glittering 
blade of the axe. 

" A judgiiaent !" he cried, " * So they hanged Ha- 
man on the gallows, which he had prepared for Mor- 
decai. Then, was the King's wrath pacified/ And 
why may not the axe which you must have brought 
hither, for a parent's murder, be made the instrtiment 
of that parentis vengeance?— -It shall; and t^en; my 
wrath will be pacified. You once said wi,th ynur 
wonted, filial, and partial affection, that mine, was 
the spirit of the tiger: I now believe you were right. 
lAy heart, at this moment, is burning; and I (^t\ Aat 
it can onl^ be sb^ked by blood*'^ 
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. He withdrew a few steps from me, in the direction 
of the axe^ and then paused, to see whether I shoul4 
attempt to avail myself of mj emancipation. But, 
mj strength was utterly gone; and though he had left 
me, exhaustion and sickness still pressed upon me 
V with even a more insurmountable weight. Instead of 
any longer possessing the power of motiog, I required 
the exertion of all my faculties to protect myself from 
fainting, 

Observing my torpor, my father advanced a fevy 
more papes,. seized the axe and resumed his place at 
my side. I was lying upon my back; my^rms were 
extended upon the floor, a considerable space inters 
vening between each of them, and my body. Upon 
one of them, he set his foot; and then, said, 

'* I have already more than once told you, that I 
have not given you sufficient cause for the epmity you 
bear me, as yetj-^^ and he laid a diabolibal emphasis 
upon this brief, but in my present critical situation, 
infinitely expressive word. " Now, however, I will 
confer a boon wpon yo^j for now, I will endow you 
with the power of cherishing your hatred^ with some 
pretence of justifiableness. 

He regarded me with a piercing gaze of triumphant, 
yet unimpassioned inalignity. But, in the ensuing in- 
stant, the whole compression of his countenance abrupt- 
ly changed, ^All its cold, phlegmatic, withering 
malevolence entirely disappeared; aqd an intense 
gleam of grim^ wolfish fury shot from eyes half buried 
beneath a brow that overhung them like a penthouise; 
th^ teeth were set; the lips extended; the nostrils dU 



latedf and every grisly feature denoted the auddea 
mastery of fell, and sanguinary wrath. Grasping the 
glittering axe in both hands, and holdmg it menacing^ 
ly over my prostrate body, he vociferated in a thun^ 
dering burst of fierce invective vehemence, 

'iBloodshedder!^ in intent, if not in deedj blood- 
red — blood -^ilty ! in hearty if not in act: Parricide I. 
in will-^receive a father's meet acknoyrledgment for 
such gentle mercy as you would this night, Imve fiun 
accorded MmJ^ 

As he thus spok^, he swung the fatal weapon high 
in the air; and then, like Moses, ere he slaughtered 
the Egyptian, ** he looked this way, and that way, and 
when, he saw that th^re was no man," the trenchant 
instrument of his foul ruthlessness, descended. I felt 
a sharp and painful thrill,, a transient sensation' of 
Bumbness, and then I saw the ensanguined axe quiver-. 
ing in the floor* between my left arm and left 'hand, 
which it had (Uvjded at the wrist. 

I experienced neither dismay, nor regretf every less 
emotion was entirely absorbed in the all predominant 
one of wrath, in the maddening consciousness that ht^ 
the author of ray existence, but for whom I had never 
been,^^and subsequently, the cause of all the evil I had 
endured and perpetrated; that he who ought to have 
been my victim, should yet Have enjoyed the triumph 
of inflicting upon me, this atrocioua bereaverorent!; 
Severe, and ghastly as ^as my wound, owing proba*- 
Wy,to the extreme debility of my frame, and the con- 
sequent feebleness of the circulation, it bled but little;, 
and pressing as forcibly as I could with the other hand 
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the mutilated limb, I darted at the fieiree e^eie^iitidiier 
of this lawless deed» glances of unvanquished hostilit j» 
aiul defiance. 

The fire and ihe energy which had possessed his 
countenance now rapidly departed from it; and again 
it assumed its wonted expreSsi(Hx,.iKu>re chilling and 
more gloomy thaa even die aspect of the dark and 
frozen lake health us. 

You tiee(jl not scowl so grimly,'* he said calmly^ 

I freely admit iSiat as long as you have a particle of 
life remaming to you, ybu will stingy— if you can^ 
Wdi-^this conviction does not augment my antipathy 
to you. I hate a craven. Besides it would have been 
a mere idle waste of her stock, if Nature had supplied 
you vfith €i;cry earthly vice; not one plebeian fiend 
below, but knows that you^ have a sufficiency to en^ 
sure your destruction. Your doom is written, my 
son; it is matter of record, a theme of common topic» 
throughottt the whole of Hades« But, you do n^ 
deign to r^plyf You are as mute to me, as was the 
c^cuWine,-*-* who was fallen down at the door of the 
house, and whose hands were on the threrfidd,'*— to 
ter master when he addressed her. Yet, now, I say 
to you, in the Levite'B woMs, * Up J and let us be go* 
ingi'" 

To this inhuman gibe, in spite of my increasing 
wrath, I made no reply; and my father consequently 
added, after a moment's silence, pursuing his cita"" 
tion. 
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Again he paused^ and then resumed^ with his vfoaU 
ed expression of infernal and phlegmatic sarcasm^ 

" Yet perhaps, if I were to continue my imitation o( 
the Levite's example, and take a knife and begin to 
divide you,, as he did his concubine, *into twelve 
pieces, to send you into all tho coast of Israel,' you 
might recover sufficient speech to^bid me farewell," 

Then, in the wild, fierce ire of my heart, I did re- 
cover sufficient speech to exclaim almost maniacally, 

"Father] fiend! hear me— be advised — be not. so. 
fatally desperate as to leav6 your butcher's work un^- 
finished-r— or, I fore\tam you, you may yet live to rue 
its commencement!" 

For some moments, he gazed scrutinizingly and sit- 
lently upon ^e| then said, with an upwonted degree 
of solemnity, 

" We are both bad men^ and a certain extent of 
self-knowledge might have rendered me lenient, and 
j[ipnimiserating to your moral infirmities, had you pur- 
sued a different course towards me, But, even in.your 
earliest youth, instead of manifesting an affectionate 
demeanour, instead of attempting to propitiate me, to 
attract to youhelf the love which I know was not re- 
dundant in me, but which might, perchance, have 
•been fostered by docility and submission, you ev^r 
stood aloof intractably, rebelliously^ And evei3^, if 
you ever did ^ake an advance tq effect a le.ss stern 
state qf n^utuql relation, you approached not meekly 
and frankly, but gloomiiyand proudly, with an air of 
fitful, sullen condescensionji aliposit, c>f pi^tronage. 
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Think not, hdWcver, that I am seeking to justify my- 
self in your eyes; I contemn your judgment^ as much 
as I now disregard yout- affection. I am but disbur- 
dening my feelings of the weight which oppresses 
them; making a self-confession, not soliciting your 
suffrage. I regret some, passages in my previous life| 
but not the act which I lu^ve last perpetrated: on the 
contrary, I should have regretted had your aggression 
escaped without a memorable retribution, Yt)u chose 
to play a sanguinary game, and you chance to have 
lost it; you sought to fell a bramble, and the thorns 
have made you bleed: but yourself alone, therefore, 
must you blame for this result. As for your threats, 
I treat them with the scorn which they have always 
excited in me; earth contains not the iron, vrith which 
you will ever injure me: but, the next time you make 
the attempt, take care that the latch shall be rwise" 
less,^^ 

During this speech, my exhaustion had rapidly in- 
creaised; and, when he concluded, I could not speak; 
I could not even move; but, I turned my eyes in the 
direction of the axe, which still stood transfixed in the 
floor, and then regarded him with a significant and 
menacing expression. I saw that he understood the 
purport of my look, which he scornfully met, and sus- 
tained, with an equally unflinching gaze of stem hos- 
tility and defiance. In that moment, it wanted but 
some conspicuous natural indication of the close ex-^ 
tent of our affinity, to have rendered this interview 
and scene, the very perfection of the terrible, even ta 
a ruffian as obdurate and sanguinary ^ ourselves* 
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I watched him steadily qs he advanced to the door 
of the chamber; but^ the instant he disappeared, all 
mj energies recoiled from their almost superiiumai^ 
tension, The wild wrath which had hitherto consti-r 
tuted mj su[^rt deserted me; and the body at last 
obtained dominion of .the mind. I felt as thpugh my 
whole being were collapsing; and I scarcely had the 
power to cast one parting look upon my piutilated ann^ 
^re ^arj^ess came upon me, and I swqoq^. 
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* tART THE THIRD. 

Hitherto, I have pprtrajed the fortunes of a be- 
ing endowed with an even morbidly sensitive capacity 
for every species of hatural pleasure^ but, debarred 
by external circumstances from the attainment of it^ 
Now^ I have to narrate the exact contrast: to depict 
myself in the amplest possession of all I once most 
coxeted; but, precluded by internal causes from the 
enjoyment of it« 
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Three years succeeded the termination of the inci- 
d^ts which I have narrated in the prenous partf 
daring which, life and death almost equally contend-^ 
ed for the possession of my mutilated being. At last,' 
the former obtained ^ feeble, and a fatal victory. 

I lived; yes, I suppose that I must say, I lived; for^ 
i moved, and 1 ate; and I presented to the eye, the 
niiBS of fh^ human form; but, in this, began, and end* 
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ed mj affinity to my Isihd. I constituted no longef 
part and parcel of this world; neither its joys, nor its 
sorrows, its blessings noi* its pains, continued to ex- 
ert their natural influence upon me^ The materials of 
pleasure were around me^ l>ut, I was like a wasp in a 
beautiful garden; and the pernicious insect might as 
easily have extracted honey from the flowers, as I 
have found any quality of mitigation in the possession 
of those earthly advantages, winch are the objects of 
the ambition and cupidity of the generality of men. 

The remarkable succession of calamiti^ which my 
body had endured, had induced a series of disorders 
which ultimately terminated in that frightful derange- 
ment of the vital functions, which is called atrophy. 
Daily, hourly, I was gradually perishing; but, with' a 
fearful slowness. I felt myself thus lingeringly t^rasting 
away; yet, possessed no power of prevention. My 
frame was a skeleton; its integuments were, I may sayi 
in portions almost diaphanous; nevertheless, I could 
not convey to it more than just a sufficient nourish- 
ment to maintain the feeble union of soul and body. 
After a time, I lacked not a craving for the usual 
sources of physical vigour; I ate and I drank; but, still 
I prospered not. 

And in i^hat concHtion was my mind daring this 
state of animid depresraon, and decayi! It mgod like 
a volcano. As its tenement grew more £eeb|e« ite rebeil 
violen.ce increased in strength. But the tv^tor tttmed 
all its arms against itself* Two passions 9il0a» oocu- 
pied it; regret, for the pai$t$ ami an enifieag titirit for 
v^eance upon the auibo^ of my mini Eivery tmei 
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I cast an accidental glance upon my emaciated frame, 
and my mutilated arm, a hell of hatred arose within 
me: and cheerfully, oh how cheerfully, would I not 
have perished in that moment^ could I but have pos- 
sessed the power of forcing my fathel* to accompany 
me into perdition 1 

And yet, during the greater portion of this long pe- 
riod, I pined for light, though I moved in darkness. 
I entertained the strong desire to enter the path of 
amendment^ but, I lacked the power. To know, and 
to (fa, to conceive, and to execute, — how vast the dif- 
ference between these seemingly respondent terms !-^ 
I felt the course I ought to have pursued^ but habit 
was too strong for me. I had been so long accustomed 
to the entertainment of turbulent emotions, and the 
unbridled indulgence of their impulses, that, though I 
was conscious of the pangs they occasioned me^ and 
ttiat they had entailed upon me far greater sufferings 
than on the objects of my enmity, yet I could not ac- 
quire the resolution to forego them at once, and to 
enter sti'aightways into the paths of reingnation and 
peace. 1 was not yet sufficiently tried in the furnace, 
sufficiently chastened, and disciplined by misfortune, 
to succumb voluntarily; and, by an abandonment of 
lifty previou3 course, thereby pronounce my sense of 
its guilt. Even now, that day has not yet arrived; my 
eyes are not yet thoroughly opened; the leaven of my 
past emm still sits upon their lids; and I fear, and 
feel» that; in thje momoit in which I am writing, I 
cannot see, save under the influence of some degree 
of self-delunon. 

' VOL. II. .7 
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At the tune, however, to which I am alluding, I 
was far too hau^ty and intractable, to acknowledge 
even to myself, mj own fallibilily: in mj mbst com- 
punctious moments of introspection, I was ashamed to 
admit that, during the gr^at, majority of the jprevious 
passages of my life, i had been as much in fault as, if 
not more than my opponents. I persisted, in spite of 
the better promptings of my conscience, in regarding 
myself as one guildess; as one only sinned against, not 
sinning. In fine, I wilfully aUd resolutely continued 
to view myself as a sort of martyr to the infirmities 
and vices of thb3e to whom capricious fortune had 
perversely delegated the power of regulating my des- 
• tiny; and thus, seemed to justify my maintenance of 
the infernal hostilities which I had so long indulged. 

Yet, to such an extent, was my mind enervated that, 
even these passions, of regret, and revenge, potent as 
they generally are when once they have secured a 
victim, were, fitful with me. I possessed no longer the 
faculties of permanence, or stability; every emotion, 
every impulse, was more or less transient; I could 
pursue no object consistentiy. One only feeling never 
deserted me; — ^tiie sense of uneasiness, the conscious- 
. ness of anguish. To this, I adhered witii an unwaver- 
ing, a merciless fidelity; but every other, was tem- 
porary, and unenduring. 

In^ tracing however, the picture of a disordered mind, 
I have neglected the cutrent of events. After our 
separation, my father had commanded a domestic to 
ac4uaint my sister, that an accident had occurred to 
me in the armory, and that her presence was essen- 
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tial. In obedience to this intimation, she instantly 
liew to afford me her assistahce; found my prostrate 
body, and by immediately applying styptics and dress- 
ings to the wound, prolonged my life for the commis- 
sion of fresh calamities. What w^re her feelings upon 
the first discovery of my mutilation, I need not at- 
tempt to descrilbe; they can be imagined, and I could 
do no more than paint them from conjecture, for I was 
senseless during their ebullition. But, it is remark- 
able that no explanation ever occurred between us 
respecting this bereavement. Many, many weeks 
elapsed before I regscined sufficient strength to con- 
verse 5 and then, she asked no questions concerning it, 
or even alluded to its occurrence. - Even at this 
moment, I know not whether she was ever acquaint- 
ed with the true cause of my maimi yet, her unbroken 
silence on the subject, naturally leads me to suppose 
that she was only too accurately informed; though the 
• merciless perpetrator of this deliberately sanguinary 
deed, had himself intimated to the domestics, that it 
was the result of an accident. 

And now I have to relate a circumstance, which 
caused me, during a brief period, some slight allevia; 
tion of my pangs. On the mornings following the 
night of our encounter, my stern destroyer disap- 
peared. As soon as I had recovered sufficiently to be 
made acquainted with his departure, I recollected 
that, on that memorable occasion, he had bidden me, 
fareweU; though I then little dreamed that an expres- 
sign which I supposed only to have been employed as 
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one of his maDy instilting gibes, really indicated the 
approach of an occurrence so utterly unexpected. 

Subsequently to his departure, it was discoTered 
that, during scleral prerious weeks, he had been 
making prep^ations for itf but, they had been exe- 
cuted so secretly, that neither my sister^, nor any other 
ipember of our household, save one favourite menial 
whom he had taken with him, had any suspicion of 
either his proceedings, or of his intention. Thus, pro- 
bably, he had never purposed to fulfil his threat of 
expelling us from his house, but only to retider us 
miserable by the anticipation of an expulsion. Con- 
sequently, could I only have governed my wrath, for 
one single night, I might perhaps, have escaped all 
the evils which were the consequence of its indulgence: 
a galling reflection which never failed to excite in me 
an insupportable increase of acerbity. 

Many months elapsed after the departure of my fa- 
ther. A year expired: yet still we heard no news of 
him, or could form any conjecture of the objects of 
his mysterious disappearance. Our pecuniary re- 
sources were rapidly diminishing^ and my sister, who, 
in consequence of my incapacity, superintended the 
whole of our domestic arrangements, was beginning 
to apprehend the addition of poverty to a catalogue of 
calamity already redundant. At this period, I re- 
ceived a letter, addressed to me, by an individual re^ 
sident in the metropolis. It stated, very laconically, 
that, not having heard from my father during a con- 
siderable time, and having sufficient reason- to belieire 
tliat he was dead, he felt himself authorized to pay nle 
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in futare, the revenues of a large foreign scstate which 
he had possessed on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
It added that my father, when he left us, had in ful- 
filment of a long contemplated, and cherished project, 
gone immediately to Sauthern America for various 
ornithological, and generally scientific, purposes; and 
that, from letters which had recently been received, 
it was supposed that he had fallen a victim to the 
plague, which was at the present time, violently 
raging in Mexico. 

Shortly afterwards, the purport of this communica- 
tion was strictly realized; and thus, fi'om impending 
poverty, we were raised, not to comparative, but, to 
actual affluence. 
.It may be inquired what were the sentiments 
created in me by this intelligence of the conjectured 
death of my father. Regret: — regret that the object 
of my immortal wrath had escaped the destrudtion I 
had intended for him. What was to me wealth?— 
what were to me the amplest possessions^ distinction, 
magnificence?— -What compensation were they to me 
for the loss of the sole desire of my existence, the sole 
hope ti^at still remained to me? — The means of world- 
ly enjoyment, and sway, had arrived to me, just as I 
had become depriv<ed of the faculties of appreciating 
them. Body and mind wetre alike devoid of the ca^ 
pabilities of pleasure; the organs that enable us to 
elicit it, were departed from me for ever. 

Riches and independence therefore, so inestimable 
a blessing, so proud an object of desire, to the young, 
.the hedthfttU and the ambitious, were to xne but a 

7* ' 
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poor equivalent for the extinction of thei only passion 
of mj life. Consequently, the sole satisfaction their 
acquisition afforded me pei^enklly, was negative; in-^ 
somuch as they protected me' from the evils which 
must have been concQmitan,t on the want of them. 
But, chill, and stagnant as were all ^my aflfections, I 
)Btill retained sufficient interest in my sister, to rejoice 
on her account, in* this security * from impending 
povetty, and accession of the means of recreation, and 
enjoyment to her. While however, I entertained 
these feelings for her sake, I endeavoured to mitigate 
niy own regret and disappointment t)y the reflection 
that the rumour might be false, and my enemy might 
be still alive ^ though I could not conceal from myself, 
the little probability of any agent incurring the re- 
sponsibleness of devoting to me, the possession of so 
large a property, unless previously certain that I had 
inheritefi it by the death of its owner. 

Whenever this panic apprehension entered my 
mind, I entertained a feeling of impotent wrath, and 
malice which defies description. The old, and barbed 
thought that he, the author of my ruin, the cause of 
my eternal ban, was to go scathless into his grave, 
never ceased to exert its pernicious influence over me, 
and to excite me into a s{ate verging upon insanity. 
In those moments, the past arrayed itself before me, 
with a fearful distinctness; and then did I feel, in 
spite of all my partial sophistry, in the acutest degree, 
the misery of being compelled to look back upon an 
ill spent life. None but the regretful, yet still im- 
penitent sinner can understand the poignant anguish. 
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which the recollection of the lost hours^ days, months, 
years occasion. Then, every error in our course, 
arises with a terrible conspicuousnessj until we turn 
heart-sick, but, unamended, from the dark, despair- 
ing contemplation. . . 

And such, with me, was the usual t^irmination of a 
retrospect of this nature^ which, instead of benefiting 
my future career^ by rendering me painfully sensible 
of the wickedness of my past life, only tended to make 
me still more exasperated against the destroyer of the 
prospects of happiness which it had once presented to 
me. And when, after a minute recurrence to every 
incident, in which, he had either thwarted, or op- 
pressed me, my eye alighted, as it never failed to do, 
upon my mutilated arm, my wrath suddenly arose to 
its wildest pitchy and I instantly invoked every fell 
imprecation upon the head of the ruthless being who 
had wilfhlly blasted my earthly, if not my immortal 
existence. 

When, most strongly under the dominion of these 
feelings, 1 used frequently to repair to the chamber, 
where hung the memorable picture of the infernal 
Medusa. And this habit was the cause of an incident, 
the recapitulation whereof, will convey some feeble 
idea of the extent to which my once iron nerves were 
shattered. 

i was regarding meditatively this diabolical con- 
ception, or portraiture; for, t could not unequivocal- 
ly determine which it was; and I was reflecting whe- 
ther I could possibly have been under the influence 
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of delirium, or delusion, on the night whereon I held, 
or supposed that I held, communion with the fiend. 
So often had I vainly invoked, and defied his pe-ap- 
pearance; so often had I stood before this startling re- 
semblance of his memorable features, and fruitlessly 
implored, and dared it to assume its incarnate form, 
that mj mind sometimes misgave me, and I doubted 

• 

whether I had not been deceived. Reproaches, 
prayers, praise, execrations, all .had been profusely 
employed, and all with an equal want of success: the 
accursed object of my anxious inTatuation, still re- 
mained a mere artificial combination of canvass and 
paint. 

On, the morjiing, one fiery sultry, summer mormog, 
to which I am now alluding, I had been intently con- 
sidering this dark pernicious mystery; had been al* 
temately addressing to it homage and invective, 
adulation and contumely; had been, by turns, adopt- 
ing every mode, my sense or frenzy suggested to me, 
as most likely to rouse it, into animation. At last, 
excited by my disappointments into a transport of un- 
governable indignation, I exclaimed, 

'* False, lying fiend 1 jou promised me revenge upon 
my oppressor; you promised me that I should bury this 
axe in his hated frame!" and I showed the weapon to 
the senseless object of my far more senseless apostro- 
phe. ' ** But, where is he now! in life, or in dentb, on 
earth,' or in hell?— Answer me this question^ and I 
will pardon jou the treachery, jou have hitherto prac- 
tised against me." 
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Still the canvass remained inanimate; and the in- 
fernal work of the artist alone continued to scowl 
upon me. 

"Now, hear me, devil,'' I cried, "I demand for- 
mally the fulfilment of your promise, even though the 
wheel be the consequence of my attainment of my 
heart's desire. Deny me, and demon as you are, and 
earth-born, clay-cooped as am I, I yet will find a 
mean to make you l*ue my malice. Grant me, how- 
ever, my just claim, and I will be your votary, not 
only through the remainder of my life, but, in the 
world to come!" i 

And I trembled as I spoke; and lowered my voice; 
and looking furtively at the threatening sky, in the 
overwhelming fear of discovering some supernatural 
manifestation of the divine wrath. Nevertheless, in 
the; following moment, I added quickly, in the rage, 
and despair of conscious crime, and pusillanimity, 

"Do this, Belial, do this! and I will fall on my 
knees, and worship you !" 

^s I uttered my fearful profanation, the thick clouds 
opened, and a vivid flash of lightning cleft the dark 
sky from east to west^ followed by an appalling crash 
of thunder. For an instant I was staggered; but, in 
the next moment, observing that the object of my im- 
piety still refused to yield me any visible token of its 
consciousness, my wrath rose ungovernably within 

me; and, with one blow of the trench?int. axe, di- 

y~ ■ 

viding the picture from end to end, I^lfeercely ex- 
claimed, 

" Accursed deceiver! now, receive my revenge!*' 



\ 
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And then, I leaped upon the canvass, and backed and 
tore it, until it was reduced to the minutest shreds: 
and no portion of it, retained a trace of the detested 
image it had exhibited. But, in my excited fury, I 
was still proceeding in the work of demolition, when 
a flash occurred, far more vivid than the former^ it 
filled the whole chamber with a liyid, dazzling light> 
and was succeeded by a burst of thunder that rattled 
in my ears, shrilly and closely, like the discharge of 
an immediately contiguous battery. 

I was suddenly, and irresistibly seized with a pa- 
nic tremor. My senses were bewildered^ my knees 
smote together; and I knew not were to turn to hide 
myself, both from my own terrors, and the appre- 
hended vengeance of God upon ihy impiety. A storm 
almost unparalleled in violence in these regions had, 
now thoroughly commenced ; and flash followed flash, 
and peal followed peal, in almost endless succession. 
I stood for an instant shrinkingly, crouchitigly; niy 
back bent, my face concealed in my hands, paralyzed 
by the excess of my dismay. Suddenly however, a 
still fiercer, and more terrific explosion of the ele* 
raents, startled me into the re-possessipn of my cor- 
pore^ faculties; but, at the same time, completely de- 
prived me of all vestige of self-control, all sense of 
manly dignity. At once, and unreservedly, abandon- 
ing myself to the dastardly impulse that had unnerved 
me, I impotently fled in shame, and in fruitlessness 
had it pleased Gpd to have overtaken me, before my 
own terrors; and ignominiously concealed myself in 
the darkness of the subterraneans of the mansion, un- 
til the tempest had departed. 
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At this period, three years had elapsed since the 
disappearance of my father, and one, since our acces-^ 
sion to the princely revenue we now possessed. The 
incident I ha?e just narrated, had increased, if possi- 
ble, my already scarcely supportable aversion from 
our present abode. Still however, I lingered in it, 
during another six monthsf and then I proposed to my 
sister that we should make an excursion to our foreign 
estate, and, if it should realize our anticipations, set- 
tle ourselves upon it 

On the present, as on every similar occasion, this 
dear relative instantly, and cheerfully complied with 
my proposition J for ever since the hour, when I had 
become a confirmed, and incurable invalid, she had 
seemed to lose in her pity, all vestiges of that alie- 
nation or suspension of' her affection, which my evil 
conduct had occasioned; and to regard me with a 
Ceaseless tenderness, and vigilance. 

With the restlessness which is the natural, and ge- 
nerally, the" inseparable consequence of disease, I de- 
rived some satisfaction from the >expectation of this 
change; thinking, with the customary delusion of sick- 
ness, that I should be better both in body and in mind, 
in the place where I was not, than I should ever have 
become were I to have continued in the place where I 
was. It is this insidious and invincible hope that im- 
pels the hapless valetudinarian into almost ceaseless 
locomotion. 

A few days previous to our departure, I went acci- 
dentally into my sister's chamber, during her absence; 
when, to my great surprise, I discovered on the. table. 
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a letter traced by a ODJce beloved hand, whose charac- 
ters could never be foi^tten by mc: I scarcely need 
add that I allude to (Enone. It was evidently writ- 
ten in reply to some letter or letters of my sister, in 
which she must have implored, and ui^d the advan- 
tages of, a reconciliation between herself and mej and 
narrated the state of my health, and the benefit I 
should derive from her forgiveness and kiodness. But, 
CEnone unequivocally, and firmly, though mildly, af- 
ter investigating and confuting niy sister's arguments, 
declared her unalterable determinaiion never again to 
encounter me voluntarily. " I had , practised upon 
her," she wrote, " an outrage that she could not for- 
get, though she might for^ve it; and she would not, 
by a renewal of our intercourse, re-open wounds which 
had never been thoroughly healed," 

In these sentiments, I recognised all the wonted 
firmness of (Enone, that never failed her, whenever 
she . deemed she had a duty to perform. B^t, what 
was the effect her resolution, and its tone, produced 
on me?— I can scarcely describe it. ' \ had ceased to 
love her; and yet, I was irritated iliat she should have 
acquired the power of pursuing so determi|ied a course; 
and, apparently, of regarding mz with as little affec- 
tion as I entertained for Acr. Nevertheless, though I 
no longer possessed the passions of a lover, I still con- 
tinued to feel a strong interest . in her; and though 
sometimes, I experienced a transitory emotion of wrath 
in the recollection of the share she had had, in. the pro- 
duction «f my present state of wretchedness, yet gc- 
nerally^my sentiments for her, we^e of the most ami- 
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cable tendency. I could not but be conscious that 
disastrous as had been to me, the result of her conduct, 
jet, it had originated in a most disinterested, though 
perhaps, mistaking, sense of rectitude and duty$ and 
the more I contrasted it, with that of my father on 
the same occasion, the. more charitable I grew towards 
her, while my implacability to him proportionately iii- 
creased. But> my love for her was gone, utterly, en- 
tirely; rooted out by the suflferings of mind and body, 
which had not only destroyed all the generous and en- 
thusiastic .feelings of my nature, but rendered me in- 
capable of ever again entertaining them. 

Froni this description of my mental condition, it 
may be conceived that my discovery of the opinions 
contained in my cousin's letter, occasioned me no very 
violent mortification. And, in sooth, the slight paiifi 
they caused me to experience, was rather created by 
their assault upon my vanity, than upon my heart. 
Consequently, it required little effort to enable me to 
replace 4be letter where I had found itj and speedily 
to dismiss even the recollection of it from my mind. 

Ift a few days after this occurrence, my sister and 
I began our departure from our native land. We pro- 
ceeded to the nearest sea-port, where we had secured 
acconunodatiQn in a merchant vessel bound for the 
Levant; and| on a beautiful summer mom, commenced 
a voyage, which, we felt might probably terminate in 
spontaneous expatriation* 

Great was my astonishment in disccrvering' among 
the passenprs, the person of (Enone. I gazed curi- 
ously upoii my sister^ thinking that this coincidence 

VOL. IX* 8 
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might have arisen in a preconcerted armngement; 
however, her ingenuous features quickly revealed to 
me that she was as much surprised as I was, by this 
strange encounter. When (Enone's eye alighted on 
my sister, her countenance testified both wonderment 
and the eloquent -vivacity of an unexpected and glad 
recognition. This expression, however, was hastily 
followed by one of deep anxiety and alarm; and she 
gazed quickly arid . furtively around the vessel, as 
though she expected, yet dreaded, tp encounter some 
' object of terror or antipathy.' My conscience too 
plainly told me the cause of this renuCrkable chai^ 
of aspect; and, during a brief moment, entertaining a 
half unconscious and instinctive feeling of reluctance 
to her discovery of me, mechanically I attempted to 
retire to a less prominent station among the crowd. 
Speedily, however, I was relieved from this apprehen- 
sion. When her glance arrived in my direction, it 
dwelt on me searchingly for a single instant; and 
then, without any indications of recognition, tfaVelled 
on to an equally careftd scrutiny of the individlais 
who surrounded me. She knew me not. % * 

Instantly my mind assumed a different tone. My 
self-love, and self-estimation were pained by her f6r- 
getfulness; or rather, by this unequivocal proof of the 
vastness of the change which had occurred in my per- 
sonal appearance. But soon, these thoughts were as 
speedily dispersed. A vacant seat was by the side of 
my sister; (Efiotie crossed the deck, and occupied it; 
and thus, I was again placed in contact with the be- ^ 
ing whom I had ohce loved with a degree>f passicm 
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bordering upon insanity. An affectionate greeting en- 
sued between the friends thus strangely reunited: and 
a conversation composed o£ a mutual interrogatory, 
and examination commenced. 

CEnone's story was told in a few words.' jPerma- 
nence of residence had long ^ecome impossible to her; 
she was perpetually cr9.ving and indulging her love of 
change of scene, until the desire had grown into a lia- 
bitual necessity. She possessed consideralile proper- 
ty in the neighbourhood of the port from which we had 
embarked; and, having resolved to make an excursion 
of some duration to a foipeign land, was necessitated 
to visit her estate previously to her departure, in or- 
der to effect the due arrangements for its proper ma- 
nagement during her absence. , Here, she had heard 
of a ship being destined to sail to the Levant; and im- 
mediately determined to avail herself of this opportu- 
nity of avoiding the fatigues and dangers of a journey 
by land. . 

" And you," she added, still addressing my sister, 
"will now, in your turn, tell me, wliat object, and 
whftt strange fortune, has brought you into this most 
unlikely of all possible places of meeting., Surely, 
you, are not done? You look at me significantly; 
butrememberi that you are a mere girl, while /—am 
arfull grbwn tree accustomed to the storm, an august 
dame of many summers, and, alas, many winters. Be- 
sides, I have With me, servants with whom I am ac- 
cust€aii,0 Jb travel; and upon whose fidelity and ac- 
.tj,i«fer I <?an rely." . ^ 

I saw that my sister had observed with anxious in- 
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terpst, that mj cousin did not recognise me; and evi- 
dently doubted what reply to make to hei* inquiry. 

CBnone detected her hesitation, and again nervous- 
ly and anxiously directed her eye in quick succession 
to the passengers on the deck. But, her apprehension 
seemed to be somewhat allayed by her scrutiny. 

" Why do you not answer me," she said; and, then 
repeated, " Are you alone?" 

" No — I am not alone," replied my sister; and per- 
haps, she might then have revealed my presence, but 
I darted at her an admonitory glance. 

" Who then, is your companion?" demanded CEnone 
quickly; and she added in a tone of slight reproach, 
" how reluctant you are to answer me!" 

" My companion is a gentleman," rejoined my sis- 
ter, and she instantly continued in reply to her look 
of anxiety, " I understand your thoughts; but do not 
be disquieted, for he who accompanies me is one whom 
you do not know. I will find an opportunity of pre- 
senting him to you. - * 

" Be in no haste," retorted CEnone, evidently re- 
lieved from a heavy apprehension, "be in no h&stef I 
seek not to augment my society." 

Their conversation then assumed a taove familiar^ 
and domestic turn; when I removed from their imme- 
diate vicinity; in order that a supposed stranger to the 
one, and a. too intimate acquaintance with ih^f themes 
of their discussion, to the other, might be no checjc 
upon the freedom of their intercourse. I ^sd stationed 
myself, however, that I could examine CBnone Mfii* 
nutely^ without being myself conspicuously exposed 
to her observation. 
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^he was changed 5 changed considerably, but/ her 
beauty was far from entirely destroyed. Neither 
were any marks of age upon her fine features; no trace, 
no shadow of a trace, to reveal the hostility of time^ 
The most frivolously profound practitioner in investi- 
gations of this nature, must have signally failed in any 
attempt to conjecture the extent of her years, from the 
aspect of her person: she might have reckoned any 
number not less than a score, and not exceeding thirty;, 
but, a less general, and more accurate estimate, none 
could have made, save accidentally. 

Though, however, she had escaped scathless from 
the hands of that destroyer, whom a poet describes as 
likely, some day, even " to throw a dart at Death, 
yet the ravages of care, or sickness, were but too visi- 
bly impressed upon her. She was pale, and thin; the 
extreme brilliancy of her complexion had deserted her; 
the tempered radiancy, the^dignified, serene joyous- 
ness of her beaming countenance which had once so 
beautifully distinguished her, had entirely departed. 
She was still, it is true, an interesting, and lovely wo- 
man: but, to enable the beholder to form this opinionj, 
his attentiofti must have been directed to her by spnae 
extrinsic accident, or suggestion; for» she waa po 
longer sufficiently striking to attract, and arrest it, by, 
the mere force of her own charms. But, when the ob- 
s^irer had once examined her intently, once rendered 
himself thoroughly familiar with her features, he nught 
still hav^ discovered in them, an inexhaustible mine of 
the gentler, but most bewitching fascinations. 
• At least, such was the impression she produced upon 

8* ^ 
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me; for, I regarded her as an artist might have con- 
sidered a beautiful picture. Yes, such was the feel- 
ing I experienced, fifter a separation of nearly four 
years, during this observation of the being who had once 
been my destiny. Not one thrill of passioh did I en- 
fertain; not one accelerated pulsation of the heart did 
I endure; I neither trembled, nor hoped; rejoiced, nor 
lamented. Even the anger which she had excited in 
me, and which, as I have stated, occasionally though 
feebly recurred to me, was latent at that moment. 
Nothing stirred me; and, after the first emotion, occa- 
sioned by the suddenness of her appearance, I waa as 
unmoved, and passive, as though I had never seen her. 
But, the feeling that was consequent upon my con- 
sciousness of this apathy, was a very different one; 
anger against my father, who had reduced me to it, 
who had entailed upon me so utter an annihilation of' 
all human sympathy and sentiment, became for a 
moment the prevailing sensation of my mind. 

These various, and discordant thoughts, at last oc- 
cupied me so intently, that I ceased to observe (Enone 
and my sister. When I again awakened to a sense 
of the surrounding scene, I saw that the two friends 
had withdrawn from their former situation; and, sta* 
tioned in the bows of the vessel, were^ conversing 
earnestly, and apparently, in a suppressed tone. I 
walked, gently forward, and protected by an inters 
vening sail, placed myself so that I could distmctly 
overhear every syllable of their discourse, though ilvitji- 
out being perceived by either of them. . 

"I repeat to you," said my sister, "you,pujrA^ to 
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forgive him. You will find him an altered man, utter- 
ly, radically altered." 

^'Such," replied (Enone, " / shall never find him, 
f(^r never again, I trust, shall I see him." 

My sister faintly smiled; and after a moment's 
pause added, 

" You are not aware of your fault, I believe, but 
J can aver to you that your hostility partakes of vin- 
dictiVeness. His crime was great, I admit; yet you 
should remember that it arose in the magnitude of his 
love. None could have blamed him more severely 
than I did, at the time of the perpetration of his evil 
deeds: but, the agony of mind and spirit which he has 
since endured, has long disarmed all my resentment. 
' Surely, you ought not to be more implacable? Nobody, 
too, knows more entirely than you, how much his 
early education has been neglected; and of all persons \ 
therefore, I repeat, you are the most called upon to 
regard his faults with lenity and toleration." ' 

My sister spoke with fervor; and CEnone replied 
palliatingly, 

<' You mistake me much, my dearest friend, if you 
think I entertain any hostility to your brother. Cer- 
tain passages have occurred between us, which ren- 
der me unwilling ever again to resume my intercourse 
with him. But why should you be so ungenerous as 
to attribute' this reluctance to antipathy? May it not 
arise in other, and less objectionable causes?" 

** Let u» not," said my sister, " discuss the causes: 
the eamequences alone interest me. My brother is in 
tiiS>ttlation; he has sinned, but he has been sinned. 
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against^ he has erred, but I am sure that he is penitent. 
It is in your power fo bestow upon him consolation; 
and I repeat that he is entitled to expect it at your 
hands. Will you, can you, then persist in refusing 
me who always so dearly loved you, and whom, you 
^ay, you love, this slight concession? Actuated as I 
am, by the affections of a sister, I own that it is diffi- 
cult for me to form an impartial judgment; neverthe-- 
less, I firmly believe* that I am under the influence of 
no delusion, when I say, that his sufferings,have enti- 
tled him to your forgiveness; and that you will act 
wrongly, if you do not unreservedly and cheerfully 
accord it" 

" You distress me greatly," replied (Enone, " by 
urging this most painful subject. Indeed, indeed, you 
know not how much it would afflict me to be com- 
pelled to refuse my compliance to any request you 
could make; but, the nature of this, renders a denial 
doubly grievous to me. Nevertheless, I cannot accedef 
I am no controvertist, yet, if I choose, I could supply 
you with only too many unanswerable reasons, why I 
should persist in this apparently ungracious course.. 
Let me, however, repeat that I entertain no aversion^ 
from your brother: he proved himself to be a being; 
utterly dissimilar to that, which I had fancied him> 
and to that which I had loved; and from that momeat> 
he became an object certainly not of hate, but of utter 
indifference to me." 

^ And as she spoke, a deep sij^ seemed toimply that 
her thoughts belied her words. She herself was per* 
haps suspicioufli of the impresnon which Hm fll4imed 
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manifestation of despondency might have made upon 
mj sister; for she added quickly, and with a palpable 
assumption of unconcemedness, 

" But, pray let us talk no more upon this most pain- 
ful theme. Have you observed that pale sickly young 
man who has lost a hand, and who was sitting next 
to you, when I first accosted you? In spite of its ema- 
ciation, and its scars, there is something remarkably 
strikiqg and interesting in his countenance. I won- 
der who and what he is: let us speculate upon his ca- 
pacity, and vocation." 

My sister smiled archly and significantly; yet, 
there was a tinge of melancholy in hfer smile, as though 
my personal deterioration was rendered still more 
painfully conscious to her, by the renewed and striking 
proof of it, which CBnone's question and remark had 
again afforded. 

" Why do you smile," she said; " do you know 
him?" ^ 

A[^preh^nding that my sister might answer in the 
affirmative, I resolved that I would forestall her dis- 

' covery of me. Advancing therefore from my place 
of concealment, I presented myself abruptly, and con- 
spicuously before them; (E none slightly blushed; but, 

, it was the^ faint blush which an apprehension of her 
convi^rsation having been overheard by the stranger who 
was tl^fsubject of it, might have occasioned. I saw.that 
she had not yet recognised me; and I ga^&ed fixedly 
and remarkably, on her. Her attention Wa6 attracted 
by the continuity, and the significance of my obser- 
vation: she^regarded me earnestly: the flush of anxie- 
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ty then ro^e on her face; and she addressed to m j sis- 
ter a wistful and agitated glance. ' 

"I told you, CEnone," I. said, " What would be my 
fate if you persisted in your rejection of me. Have 
I proved a false prophet? But even yet, the end of 
the drama is not arrived." 

''Is it possible^ then, it is he I" she wildly exclaimed, 
ere I had concluded these few words; and staggering 
backwards^ sank upon a seat. 

I was pleased by this exhibition of emotion: but, 
my pleasure was not the frank, generous impulse of a 
lover, who believes that he has detected a proof of 
the unexpected reciprocation of his passion by its ob- 
ject. It was not even connected with this, or any si- 
milar feeling, but was a cold, morbid^ selfish sensation 
that had its origin solely in vanity; which was grati- 
fied by the unequivocal conviction it had just attained 
ojf the great influence I still possessed over the mind, 
and probably, over the heart of a woman who Imd once 
been so dear to me, and who still might command the 
adimiraticHi of others. 

I was not however so absorbed by these despitable 
thoughts' as to have become incapable of observing 
CBnone. Sh^ continued to gaze upon me witl\ a pain- 
ful steadfastness, as though I had been thei)asilisk 
which had fascinated her; and her eloquent, counte- 
nance impressively d^ic ted a striking variety o^ con- 
tending emotions.^ Fear, anger, surprise, pity seemed 
successively to attain the predomitiance; bu{, mingled 
with these feelings, I tliought I discerned Indicatioi^ 
of ^he softer passions of the heart. > ' 
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''Do not shun me^ CEnone," I said, <'do not fear 
mej I was p, serpent, oncei bat joa heard my father 
sajr that he would * draw my fangs|'<<^and he has -ful- 
filled his pledg;e. I am harmless, innoxious, stingless 
—at least, for you^ Let us not then live any longer 
in estrangement." .^ 

While I thus spoke, with mingled satisfaction, and 
a sense of humiliation, I saw the expression of sym- 
pathy and pity gradually grow more conspicuous upon 
her features. In a few moments, all vestiges of fear 
and anger had entirely departed Trom her countenance; 
and I beheld her eyes glisten with the moisture which 
her contemplation of my infirmities had excited. 

" You are sadly altered," she, at length, mourn- 
fully replied, "never should I have Mown you, un* 
less you had spoken; and perhaps even then, though I 
recognised the tones of your voice, the delusion occa- 
sioned by the change in your appearance was so strong, 
I should have distrusted the evidence of my ear&, had 

« 

you not attempted by the significance of your manner, 
to recall yourself to my recollection." 

Ifhis speech was wormwood to me; and mentally 
praying that my father might prove to be alive, I re- 
solved if I should ever again encounter him, to repay 
him amply all my many debts to him; but especially 
that, of a transformation in my external aspect so com- 
plete that it rendered me unknowable even to the be* 
ing who might have been supposed to have been inca- 
pable of failing to recc^nise me. 

Her serenity gradually returned; nevertheless, I 
saw, in^ the varying expression of her ^e, in the oeca- 
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sional but transient look of apprehension whicK passed 
like a cloud over her sunny countenance^ that, many 
days of continued intercourse must elapse, before she 
could entirely, if ever, forget that I was the man who 
had oi^ce laid a hostile gripe upon her slender tfiroat, 
had once brutally shed the blood of the innocent ob- 
ject of her strong attachment.. But, an air of tender- 
ness and pity strikingly pervaded her manner while 
she addressed me; and she seemed to be resolutely 
striving to merge the recollection of all the ills I had 
done her, all the evils I had perpetrated, in the inte- 
rest and sympathy which the sight of my physical in- 
firmities, of my once strong manhood suddenly con- 
verted ihto premature senility, could never have failed 
to excite in any truly feminine mind. These were 
the feelings that were passing within her| I traced 
them distinctly on her eloquent countenance; and in- 
creased bitterness and gall were the result of my dis- 
covery. 

But, before even this first interview concluded, I 
discovered, though I can scarcely tell by \vhat faint 
grades, that the conjectures which her previous de- 
meanour had excited, were not unfounded; and that 
she still maintained the germe of her affection for me, 
in spite of all the endless efforts she had made to ex- 
tirpate it. Yet, let none blame her; those who have 
experienced the overwhelming strengtli of this feelii^ 
will be merciful to her weakness in the consciouaiess 
of their otvri; while those to whom Nature has not ac- 
corded the organ, or the temperament which generates 
it, should neither vaingloriously triumph in their own 
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iimmunity, tior condemn another'^ subini^ion to a do^- 
Tninion, the/power. of which they are^ bosfch phjfiically 
and morally devoid of the means of comprehending,^ 

And what were my sentiments when onr conference 
terminated, and I withdrew from this singular renew- 
al of my intercotirse with my once dear kinswoman? 
One alotie was predominantf rage, furious rancorous 
wrath, against my father. I had just been in commu- 
nion with the being I had adored with a devotion and 
sincerity that cduld ,n6t be surpassed^ and :^^t^ this 
most unexpected restoration to her society, occasioned 
me not even an emotionr of pleasure. I had long been 
conscious of the final destruction of the chain that had 
once bound me to humanity^ that I was, and ever 
should continue, an.isolated bdi^. But I had never 
hitiierto fftlt so acutely as at this niom^it, that I was 
an enervated, prostrated wretch^ that the soul of pa^ 

* 

sion lay utterly dead within me; that its fires were 
eternally extinguished: anjd that, in lieu of a heart, I 
possessed ashes. 

I looked this way, and that way, and every where 
around me, I saw human passions developed in all 
their boundless variety. This man laughed 5 that man 
frowned; a third, c(»istkutionally a student, sa^ aloof 
from the ofrowd, reveling in the perusal of some &- 
voutite ftuthor. Another, the very type of indolence, 
and 1^ animal content, was leaning oyer the side ef 
the vesd^l, dSUgentiy engaged in an assiduous contem- 
plation of the surface of the waters. The god of the 
portly beast that .confronted me, nuinifestiy resided in 
his sensual ay^titesf' and by his side, with v^ant, 
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Iftck4u8tre gaze, as evidaitly vegetated an hAbitnal 
drtt&kard. I saw another, with glittering eyes, fur- 
tivel J counting his gold in a comer, wbtm he deemed 
' himself unobserved^ while the whole soul and being 
of his neighboiu-, were as clearly absorbed in the exist- 
ence of a pale, feminine, delicate female, whose'small 
head rested gently on his manly shoulder* Here, the 
inquisitive stripling mdulged his insatiate curiosity^ 
there, the tender mother vigilantly watched a careless 
and sportive ujxhinf and yonder dark, Eastern look- 
ing man, with the swarthy and turbaned brow, sta- 
tioned in the bows of the vessel, and ever diligentiy 
gazii^ on the point in advance of our course, was ma- 
nifestly pining to returti to his native land, his hearth, 
his household gods, and his altars. 

Yet, this was but a small portion of the sea of hu- 
man emotion upon which I gazed: almost every varie- 
ty of good and bad, of solemn and frivdious, of digni- 
fied and despicable, oi egotistii^al and affectionate, was 
unequivocally developed before me. All tins wide 
spectacle I considered attentively and minutely^ and 
then, I looked into my heart: and I found not 6ne re- 
spondent feeling. On the man that laughed, I gazed 
with fierceness, and with antipathy; for the sound of 
his merriment smote discordantly and painfblty on my 
ear. And I said' wraflifuliy to myself, W%en wSl my 
muscles ever ^in experience a like convulsion? A 
sudden ahd thrilling emotion of mingled, bitterness 
and regret, was "the only, but iBad, rq^y, which this 
af&ictive que^tion'<)btamed from me. 
Then; ill the full and fearful cohstljusbedB of my 
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desolation and tnf despair, I gazed wistfally on the 
sea, and the skj, there, to seek a diveraioii from m j 
heart-breaking oppression. Bnt I found ki inanimate 
nature, no more respite from mj suffermgs, or even 
transient consolation, than liie contemplation of my 
own kind had aff(»:ded me. I gazed intently on the ele« 
ments, it is true; but they no longer consisted of the 
sea and the sky of my infancy, of ray boyhood, of the 
days of my peace. I could scarcely force myself to 
believe that they actually were the identical objects 
"which had once never failed to occasion me so lively 
a satisfaction, so exhilaratii^ a feeling; Which had con- 
tained the power of arresting my attention, and occu- 
pying my thoughts, during successive hours of then 
unvalued, but now, invaluable, happiness. 

In that moment of despondency, I lodged again 
upon CEnone; and I felt, with a thrill of unutterable 
anguish, that, for the rest of my life, I might be doomed 
to undergo that worst of mortal ills,-«4he possession 
of all that most should please, with the incapability of 
deriving from it, pleasure: that, henceforth, I shoidd 
prowl over the face of the eardi, a human being in form, 
yet an eternal outcast from the feelings and interests 
of humanity. 

During our long and generally fortunate voyage, I 
was naturally frequently thcown into communion witii 
my cousin; and never did I withdraw from her socie- 
ty, without entertainii^ a feeling of additional hostili- 
ty to my father; without mentally hurling at his bead 
a torrent of wrathful execrations. I could not forbear 
from ceaselessly picturing to myself the pleasure, tiie 
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ecstasy, I should once have derived from such an in- 
tercourse with her, as I now possessed; rendered al- 
most unforokep by the narrow limits of our abode, and 
maintained upon the surface of the dancing waters, in 
the full free air, and beneath no roof but that of the 
broad blue sky. I thought upon the radiancy, the 
buoyancy of spirit, I should then have experienced 
under these circumstances: the endless delight,^ the 
enthusiasm, the rapture; the mollifying sentiments 
^ that this sense of happiness would have originated in 
me: I should have felt at peace with myself, and aU 
mankind, and feelings of religion, and hun;ianity, might 
have taken a permanent possession of my mind.. But 
now, I looked into myself; and what cdd I find? A 
monstrous union of th^ stilness of, the sepulchre, and 
the sanguinary ferocity oi the tiger; an intellectual 
state, that displayed itself to my startled introspec- 
tion, rank and stagnant, as the disinterred corse may 
show to the affrighted eye; yet, lurking beneath this 
dark, and death-like veil, existed all the restlessness, 
and all the ruthlessness of the living ruffian. 

This was the fearful picture which a self-examina- 
tion presented to my contemplation;, but, far from be- 
ing subdued and benefited by the consciousness of 
my crimes, it only rendered me more reckless: and 
more than ever determined to wreak my vengeance 
upon their author, if he had not found that sanctuary 
which tould baffle even my hate, the grave. 

Before our voyage had concluded, it was evident to 
me that (Enone had completely for^ven me. My sis- 
ter, I was awaire, was perpetually representing to her, 
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what I beUeve she reaUy thou^t, tiiat I was doomed; 
that mj life was a flame which was already in the 
socket, which must speedily flash and expire. Per- 
haps, these repeated assertions, and the ghastliness of 
my appearance, conjoined to make a melancholy imr 
pression on my kinswoman^ and to persuade her that 
the mere duties of common charity required that she 
should forget the delinquencies of a person from v^hom 
death would so speedily separate her: or perhaps, her 
sense of my guilt was too weak to contend against the 
ungovernable impulses of a blind and truly feminine 
affection. What was her real incentive, however, 
whether one, or both, I cannot deterndnej but, the 
result was, that she had resumed all the former ten- 
derness and familiarity of her manner, in her inters 
course with me; and evidently regarded me with a 
renewed, and strong interest. 

Possibly, these feelings wefe not diminished in 
strength by her observation of my comparative indif- 
ference. She could not but have discerned that I no 
longer entertained for her, any of the fire of passion; 
and peiiiaps, as I retreated, she proportionately ad-- 
vanced. There is a wonderfully observant, but mo- 
rally defective writer, still, I believe, in the prinde of 
his career, who declares that) JEn amour cetui qui est 
gueriJe premier^ est toujaura It mimx gueri; and 
aguQ, S eU impossible ^mmr une secondefoia, ec 
qu^on n veritebUment cess/ cPaimer.* During my 
long ai^d maddening tortures of mmdvaiid body^ my 

* BochfefouGSttldi 
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low for (Enone had been gradually, and" insensiblf 
extinguUhed; and my reunion with her contained im 
creative power. It might have revived what had only 
been suspended, have recruited what had only been 
enfeebled, have resuscitated that which was merely 
dormant^ but it could not raises flame where there 
was no fuel, produce a flower where there^was no seed, 
erect a superstructure where there was no base. Some 
effect it had certainly occasioned f it had softened my 
heart towards her, mitigated the asperity which the 
recollection of her share in the production of my pre- 
sent prostration of my mind and body, had always 
hitherto excited in me, and taught me to regard her 
again with feelings of kindness. Nevertheless, it 
could not reanimate that, which no longer contained 
the materials of existence; it could- not, in flnj^, '^roake 
me love, a second time, that which I liad truly ceased 
to love." 

That CEnone was aware of this utter dereliction, 
that she perceived that the very principle of passion 
was entirely extinct within me> I do not suppose. 
Whatever the extent of her natural penetration^ her 
own affections must have engendered a delusion w^icb 
oould not have failed to have prevented her from 
making this discovery. But she must hire seen that 
I was not inspired by any passionate feelings that I 
neither throbbed nor trei&bted when I approached her; 
that t exhltnted tio one symptom of ardent Attach- 
ment. Yetf, asU^ many even of the best of female 
minds, a something partaking of the attribute which 
is asserted to characterise the spaniel, occasionally 
exists; I believe, I repeat, that (Enone's conscious^- 
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ness of the diminution of tn j passion, only stitntilated 
her into a more open manifestation oS the i^ienewal of 
hers. 

I have now, I imagine, made evident the nature of 
the communion between me and my cousin. Ourmu- 
tual acts were not only coloured, but almost solely 
directed, by our recollections of the past: for the. sake 
of that past, she still loved me; and for its sake too, 
though I cQald no longer love her, I yet endeavoured- 
to atone for tny involuntary caprice, by as consistent- 
a manifestation of zealous and friendly attentions, as 
my uncertain temper would allow. 

The consequence of this state of relation was, that 
when, at the termination of our voyage, my sister 
asked her to make our house her home, until she 
might desitre to seek a residence for herself,, or to re- 
sume her journey, (Enone gladly accepted the pro- 
'posal. 

However, I am now somewhat anticipating the cur-^ 
rent of events. Our voyage lasted many weeks. 
While off the coast of France, and the western coast 
of Spain, we were occasionally exposed to some rude 
weather; and whenever it occurred, my once dear, 
and still most interesting kinswoman, invariably nes- 
tled to tiiy side for protectiod. In spite of my pros- 
trated state, I derived some degree both of pride and 
pleftsur6 from this indication of a sincere affection; 
and, in these moments, I always exhibited to her, an 
unwonted extent Hof kindness. By such, and other 
acts of a similar nature, which, perhaps^ after my 
long Illness, and the solitude consequent on it; were, 
in their novelty, peculiarly exciting to me, she fre- 
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quentlj contrived to elicit from me, ft degree of cor- 
diality which was not, I regret to snj^ fated to be of 
an J very permanent duration. 

At length, we reached the port of our destinatioD. 

Oar house, and the grounds immediately i^pertain-« 
ing to it, proved to be far more extensive, and beauti- 
ful, than we had even expected them to be. Never^ 
theless, this discovery occasioned me no pleasure; the 
hour for extracting it from any source, jjFas irrevoca- 
bly past 

Not only from the gardens, but from the mansion 
also, a most magnificent view of the Mediterranean 
was obtained. The former, however^ had been ruin- 
ously neglected; yet I could see that they afforded 
means of scenic and picturesque effect which could 
not, perhaps, be surpassed by any spot in the whole 
world My father, I soon learned, had purchased this 
estate when a young man, and had resided upon lit for 
a considerable time; in consequence of the fiiciliiies 
which it afforded him, for his communicationa with, 
the Ekist, and the Greek isles. Frequently, fr4>m thia 
port, he would make excursions in the levant; and 
return laden with those treasures of sculpture* and 
gems of aft, which had subsequently so excited my 
admiration; and had made that indelible impression 
upon me, in my younger days, which had, doubtlessly^ 
no incousiderable share in the formation pf my ano-^ 
nudouis, self-tormenting character. 

My fa&er had retained this pn^erty, having se- 
cured 80 good a tefiant for it, that it returned himra 
priacely reveaue. This man I found fltiU ia occupa- 
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tion of the estate. He was plain, and honest; entire- 
ly engrossed by his predial, and vindemial occupa- 
tions, and, though wealthy, without any pretension to 
be considered superior to his condition. He was re- 
puted an excellent farmery and the ground bore ample 
evidence of the correctness of the valuation which the 
neighbourhood entertained of his skill. 

From this individual, I learned by degrees, several 
particulars with regard to my father; who had evident- 
ly been but a wild character in his early days, and 
had left in this country rather a sorry impression^ 
In one of his voyages through the Levant, he had fall- 
en in contact, in the Archipelago, with a Tunisian 
corsair, laden with Christian slaves; whom the Afri- 
cans had collected in their descents on different por- 
tions of the coast of Italy, and were conveying, for 
the purposes of sale, to Constantinople. The vessel 
in which my father was embarked, was manned, and 
armed by him; and, at his instigation, the captain of 
it, attacked the pirate. Animated by the reckless 
intrepidty of my parent, the assault was so fierce, and 
unexpected, that the Moors in spite of their savage, 
and habitual bravery, were speedily mastered. The 
Christians took possession of their prize; and then, they 
discovered that a noble Turk was on boaird, together 
with his sister and wife, who had embarked in the 
corsair, at Candia, in the intention of returning to his^ 
native land. One of these women was a Syrian^ from 
Damascus; the other was an Egyptian. Both these 
fierce daughters of the sun were eminently beautiful, 
especially the latter;*and both of them, consequently^ 
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my father seized as his share of the pluader, and 
bnmght in triumph to his abode* M j itiformant's ac« 
count tecminated bj his avowal of his belief that in 
4lie Egyptian, I should revere a mother's memory; for 
that during her residence in this country^ she bore to 
my father, a son, and subsequently a daughter, and' 
died almost immediately after the birth of the latter. 

This series of events, perfectly corresponded with 
those of the story I had always remembered to have 
heard in almost my earliest infancy, though I knew 
not where, nor from whom, that my mother was a 
foreigner, and died in consequence of an illness pro- 
duced by the birth of my sister. Ever since there- 
fore, the day on which I acquired the knowledge of 
these facts, I have entertained little doubt but that I 
must regard this fiery African as my mother, proba- 
bly should trace to her hot, and perhaps fierce blood, 
the origin of the more turbulent qualities of my dis- 
position; for, in my father, I could not fail to find the 
source of the darker, and more permanently sangui- 
nary, features. 

This tenant of ours occupied a small house in our 
Immediate vicinity; having considered that wherein 
we now resided, and which belonged properly, and 
emphatically to the estate, as both too extensive, and 
too stately for him. It was consequently much out 
of repair; though on the receipt of the intimation of 
our intended visit, he had immediately done all that 
was requisite to render it babitable. But in that 
beautiful climate, mere necessaries are soon found to 
be most insuificieut to the happiness of the wealthy^ 
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and the indolent; both the mind and the eje speedily 
seem naturally to crave indispensably the accessaries 
of luxury and magnificence. In obedience to this com- 
mon influence of that sunny land, we all, I mean, 
even CBnone and my sister, began to desire the im- 
provement and embellishment of our abode. 

This desire was effected with the rapidity which 
riches can always command. During a brief period, 
the superintendence of the proceedings, the ceaseleser 
confusion and personal inconvenience attendant upon 
them, and the entire novelty of the occupation, all 
conspired to occasionally divert my thoughts from my 
misfortunes But, when our objects were completely at- 
tained, and the consequent tranquillity of the house 
was restored, and its commodiousness infinitely aug- 
mented, I instantly io&t the slight alleviation I had 
experienced; and relapsed into even an increase gloom 
and discontent. 

Then^ therefore; in the attempt to give my mind a 
new impulse, and again to divert it from its slow and 
torturing process of self-destruction, from the fren- 
zy of practising upon itself, the part of the vulture 
upon Prometheus, I frequently made, in company 
with (Enone and my sister, excursions to various. por- 
tions of o«r extensive estate; and endeavoured to in- 
tereat myself in investigating the condition, and in 
promoting the weifi^re, of the numerous peasantfry who 
resided npdn it. Yet, all my efforts were of no av^l : 
whether my occupation were evil or good, it was ever 
equally ineffectual' in mitigt^ting the tortures of my 
miiidffar^'IvAlfully cherished in ipy breast their fa.-* 
tal sourQe^ ia the seasefeasistose of the demoniac kate 
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and implaoahUitj which I entertained for nvy. father. 
Could I but hiave acquired the strength to have fore- 
gone these evil feelings, to have forgiven ^nd forgot- 
ten the injuries I had sustained, and to have yielded 
to mj fate with a pious and a Christian resignation, I 
now believe that even then, happiness might have re- 
turned to me. But such a great and exemplary 
course was far above the powers of my rebellious na- 
turefand infinitely more willingly could I have parted 
with my life, than have abandoned my fiend-like hope 
of vengeance. 

Unconquered, however, or rather, ever stubborn in 
my incapability of submission to any. infliction, I still 
continued my attempts to divert my mind from the 
conscioUness of its misery. At last, I resolved to 
imitate the favourite pursuit of my father, and devote 
all my thoughts and time to the collection of the re- 
licks of ancient art; and adorning with, them my 
ga^rdens, render them a spot not tb be paralleled, in 
Europe. 

In this intention, I endeavoured to excite myself 
into a feeling of ambitious enthusiasm; yet, I scarcely 
need add, n^ain was, the effort. I determined, how- 
ever, to proceed in the execution of my project. But, 
unfortunately for the chance of its ever producing any 
beneficial effect upon me, my health had recently so 
deteriorated, that I could not summon sufficient en^ 
ergy to fulfil my original intention of performidg, as 
my father had done, a cruise among the Greek islands, 
and seeking myself the objects which I coveted. The 
consequence was, that I was compelled to commission 
i^e^ts to execute the plans I imagined^ while I sat 



down at home, in pernicious hidolence, awaiting theii^ 
return. 

C&none, and my sifter, bat especially the former^ 
always greatly interested themselves in the execution 
of my schemes, and fantasies, 4iowever absufd, and 
trivial $ their great object seeming to be tp precure for 
me occupation, and consequently, solace* But when- 
ever I observed CEnone peculiarly assiduous in this 
kind intention, peculiarly endearing, and fond, I used 
to feel the bitterness of a fiend; and be coMipelled to 
turn aside, to conceal from her the manifestations of 
my impotent malice, and wrath: for, in those mo- 
ments, I was always ^ost sensible of the ruin I had 
undergone, and of the happiness, the ecstasy, I should 
have derived from these dear tokens ot her angel-likd 
affection, but, for my father. Hence, originated the 
barbed thought that stung me into frenzy; and entdiiled 
upon my wretched existence, the double ban of suffer^' 
ing, at once, the pains of the present, and the worse 
tortures of the past 

The frequent repetitions of this thought, and the , 
paroxysms of wrath which it occasioned me, at last 
began to operate upon me unfavourably respecting 
(Bnone. I could not refrain from feeling that, owiiig 
to her presence, though most unintentionally and iii'- 
nocently on her part, I yet was subjected to the endu^ 
ranee of many a bittek* pang, which otherwise I shouM 
most prolmble have ayoided& Neither could I be iti'' 
sensible that, by the same cause, I was repeatedly iXt- 
stigated to contrast my el^isting stat^^ and temper oF 
both body and mind, with the ekstieity, th^ buoyandy, 
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the deliri^im of happiness which I had experienced 
during our joint residence under my father's roof| and 
thus, to entail upon myself all the fruitless bitterness 
and anguish which a strong, but consciously unavail- 
ing regret can occasion. Such was the ineffable ex- 
tent of the difference between my feelings at these two 
periods of my life, that those of the past seemed like 
a dream; and sometimes, I could scarcely persuade 
myself that the same man could ever have entertained 
both. Kut, there was another reason which acted al- 
most as powerfully in the promotion of my distaste to 
her society. 

Of all tiie tortures which my indomitable pride 
could sustain, the greatest arose in the exposition of 
my physical infirmities to the eye of any one who had 
known me in the health and the strength of my once 
vigorous manhood. In the case of (Enone, her whom 
I had so- passionately loved, in whose eyes I would 
once rather have excelled than in those of the rest of 
the united world, I entertained this reluctance in the 
greatest possible degree; yet, all my stratagems I felt 
could not conceal from her that t was occasionally re- 
duced ta a state of almost infantine imbecility. Fre- 
quently, too, the deadly fits of faii^tness, to which I 
was constantly subject, would seize me in her pre- 
sence; when, only by a most painful effort of both the 
moral and physical faculties could I withdraw from 
the room, before the cold and heavy sweat of a seem- 
ingly approaching dissolution would burst in huge 
drops from my forehead, and all the energies of mind 
and body become instantly and equally prostrated. In 
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those moments, a sensible, hideous weight and dark- 
ness were upon my brain and muscular powers^ as 
though I were enveloped in some thick clinging veil, 
which, with an anaconda-like gripe, would heavilj 
and suffocatingly embrace me, at once, within and 
without: an horrific feeling which I can only compare 
to that which a mati may be supposed to endure, when, 
after having been entombed alive, he first awakens 
from his death-like swoon, in his coffin, with a dim, 
and uncertain cobsciousness that a couple of fathoms 
height of clay are piled above his devoted head. 

But, powerful as were these reasons in their in- 
fluence upon me, a third existed, which almost as 
strongly as the others impelled me to desire to be rid 
of the society of CEnone. Though she had both for- 
gotten, and forgiven, / could not forget, that I had 
once laid a hostile hand upon her fragile form, once 
eternally disgraced myself before her. Whenever 
this thought occurred to my recollection, I found that 
my eye could not sustain the regard of hers; and, in 
spite of all my efforts, I felt myself visibly blench be- 
neath the intolerable sense of my shame. 

These were the united causes which at last insensi- 
bly instigated me to exhibit to her such a diminution 
of cordiality, that, at length, she could not fail to ob- 
serve it. And yet, I ought n(>t to speak as though 
this action of mine were a premeditated, and wilful 
one; it was, I may say, wholly instinctive. I found 
myself wretchedly and additionally uneasy; and gra- 
dually and almost unconsciously, this feeling rendered 
me' repugnant to the society of her who was the inno- 
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cent cause of it. Daily, I became more frigid, and 
vnbending to her; and daily increased the duration of 
my stay in the solitude of my own chamber, nntil, at 
length, I almost wholly absented myself from her so- 
ciety. 

As I have stated, (Enone soon observed this altera- 
tion in my conduct to her. At first, she laboured , if 
possible, more sweetly and assiduously, than heretofore, 
to please and propitiate me; but finding, after a time, 
that I was resolutely intractable, she desisted from 
her fruitless attempts. From this hour, she became 
grave, and dejected; but, intermingled with her de- 
spondency, were plainly perceptible all the resigna- 
tion and gentleness which never deserted her. 

It was at this period, that I accidentally overheard 
a portion of a conversation between her, and my sis- 
ter. 

" Let me implore you,'' said the latter, fervently,. 
" to alter your determination,'* 

" No," replied (Enone, " I did not form it^ you 
may believe me, without the most mature delibera- 
tion. I reptat to yOu, that I have watched him with 
the acuteness, and the pertinacity, and yet, with all 
the reluctance to acquire a painful knowledge, which 
affection can alone supply. And the result of my ob- 
servation has "been my conviction of his entertainment 
of a desire for my departure." 

"You err— indeed, indeed you do!", cried my sis- 
ter eagerly. 

"No»— no— no!" replied the other, slowly and im- 
pressively; " I am but too willing to entertain your 
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opinion, to believe that I can have embraced a contra- 
ry one, upon deceptive grounds. No!- — ^the die is 
c^st^ I see that he has utterly ceased to possess one 
solitary sentiment of regard for me. Strange world! 
One might have thought that, as t had forgotten and 
forgiven him his cruelties^ that, as I had clung to hitn 
in his afflictions and in his misery, a sense of gratitude 
would even have enhanced the feelings which I am 
sure he once entertained for me. But, no! the very 
course which I, or you, or all mankind, would have 
been justified in deeming most likely to fortify his 
affection, has yet evidently destroyed it. It is a heavy 
blowj but, long have I been a chastened probationer 
of wo. Happily too, I have within me, the seeds of 
religion^ which, praise be to God, is a staff that in- 
creases its suppwt'in proportion as the weary and- 
broken-hearted pilgrim relies upon it. Of this gra- 
cious hope, I have never lost sight, thanks to a dear fa- 
dier, who early and indelibly instilled into me its pre- 
cious principles; and, through all my life, though I 
may have suffered some worldly ties and interests, to 
twina themselves too closely around my heart, I yet 
trust that I have never wholly ceased to be an unwor- 
thy, perhaps,^ut yet, a patient, candidate of heaven. 
In this moment dp affliction you know not the blessed 
consolation which this humble consciousness affords 
me!" 

I could distinctly hear that my sister was weeping; 
and both their sorrows pained me keenly; but^ in that 
moment, again, the sense of my own sufferings, instead' 
of softemng my heart to theirs, steeled it against them. 

10» 
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** Pray, dearest, dearest girl," cried CEndne ui tee-* 
mulous tones^ evidently moyed by my rister's erie^ 
into those physical expressions of it, which her owb» 
had been unable to excite:/^ pray> dearest ^l>" she 
added^ and then again her voice was convulsed, and 
silei^ced by emotion. Bat, in another laoment, she 
resumed clearly and steadily, 

" Do not let me, I beseech you, have to bear with 
me in absence, the thought that I am occasioning you,, 
distress. Indeed, I shall not be so unhaj^y as you 
seem to apprehend. Though there is now no. Leucate^ 
in existence, from which I can make a plupge, and at 
once be cured of a fruitless passion; yet, believe me, 
I can sustain any vexation I may experience, with far 
better fortitude than you ima^ne. Fray, then, Hsten 
to me; I shall be indebted to you all my life for the 
kindness you have now and ever shown mef I shall 
be eternally interested in your welfare, ever regard 
you with the fondesti affection: were thousands of 
miles to intervene, I should still feel united to you by 
the sympathetic tie of heart to heart.. Will you then, 
can you then, voluntarily continue to torture (me who 
entertains for you a friendship so little usual?, will 
you i^epay her, for such an attachment as even you,^ 
ingratiating and aSS^ctionate as you are, will never 
again excite in any breast, by a fruitless indulgence of 
unfounded grief, that pains her far more than her 
words can express." 

'^No! no!" passionately exclaimed my sobbiiig sis- 
ter. Then, having changed my positicm, I saw the 
two afflicted friends throw themselves into each other's 
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arms, and, iiirbi^e urging their lautual exhortatii^DS to> 
patience and. cdrnposare^ intermingle their tetix^^' 
wMch, at l^t, complete! J Tanquishing all oppo9ition> 
flowed in quick and unrestrained succession from the 
glittering eyes of both. In spite of aU my callosity, I 
c<Hild not sustain this spectacle; and fled^ in sorrow 
and in bitterness, to the solitude of my awn chamber.. 

To neither of them did I subsequently make any 
allusion to thi» conversation. But, the knowledge of 
it had prepared me for the communication, which, i? 
the course of a day or two, I received from my sister, 
of our /cousin's intended and approaching departure.. 
She added that she acquainted me with it, in conse- 
quence of (Enone's wish; who also requested that I 
would oblige her by not speaking to her on the sub- 
ject, and by not attempting to persuade her to prolong 
her stay. 

In the course of the following week, one morning, 
CEinone stood before me. She was arrayed for a jour-*^ 
neyi and i saw that she bad come to bid me farewell. 
But, no trace of discomposure was manifest on her 
fJEur face; no tear stood in her eye, or hesitation ap^ 
peared 19 her manner. She was perfectly calm, and 
resigned and sedate; though, her a^ect, upolia closer 
examination, was grave and melancholy. Yet, had 
not thid, or any other external indication of the reid 
state of her mind existed, (Enone I knew far too well, 
not to be. secure that her serenity arose neither in re- 
sentment, nor in a want of sensibility, but in the mas- 
tery of principle over the impulses of feeling. In that 
moment^ my heart wa& softened by tiiis new proof of 
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the goodness and sweetness of her unequalled dispo^ 
aition. ^ 

"CEnone," 1 cried, '^dear (Enone!' — fareweltf I 
know the motive in which you stand before me^ and 
again I say farewell, perhaps, for ever. May the AK 
mighty, protect and bles^'you! and, wherever you go,.- 
may you never forget that you bear with- you, the re- 
gard, the esteem, and the admiration of an unhappy 
beings who, while perpetually desiring to do that 
which is right, is never deviating from the path of 
wrong. Even in this moment, while I am acknow- 
led^ng your virtues, and entertaining for you almost 
such feelings as you deserve,, yet, I am sensible that 
in the very ensuing minute, the darkness and perver- 
sity of my nature may cojne upon me, with a strength 
against which I cannot contend. Why I was created 
thus defectively, God only can reveal." 

" Do not blame yourself," said (Enone, " you have 
done me no wrongj indeed, you have been to me" — 

"No, nol (Enone," I exclaimed hatstily, prevent- 
ing the conclusion of her sentence, " in your breast is 
the fountain of charity which faileth not; yet, do not 
sting me by praise. You know, in your inmost heart, 
but too well that I have not been to you what I ought 
to have been; and, in speaking thus, I use far too le- 
nient terms of reprobation. No— no! I feel tlutt, like 
the demoniac of the gospel, my ' last state is even worse 
than the first.' I am now bowed to the'earth by bo- 
dily infirmities, which have superinduced fretfulness 
and bitterness of temper to those deeper and graver 
faults which belong more properly to my unhappy na- 
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ture. For what purpose, I am permitted to remain on 
earthy a higher power can alone determine!" 

" I pitj you," she said fervently, while the large 
tears that attested the truth of her profession stole in- 
sensibly from her overcharged and glistening eyes; 
"I pity you, \idth my whole soul; ai^d if you would 
suffer me, would alleviate your misery." 

" Pity me, I know you do, dearest CEnone," I re- 
plied; " could all the dark secrets of my sufferings be 
revealed, even the most ruthless might regard me with 
commiseration. But it lies not, alas, in the power of 
mortal either to comprehend or to alleviate them. I 
im blighted; useless, worthless, sapless, rootless I My 
life is a curse to me; not a moment of it is passed but 
in. strife and self-disgust. In the morning, I sigh for 
the evening, and in^The evening, I pine for the morn- 
ing; yet, though I loathe, detest, aJthor this existence, 
I sustain perpetual, unutterable fear of that, to which 
Death is the usher. I feel as one doomed; irrevoca- 
bly, eternally deserted: I feel as though the maledic- 
tion of heaven, and the indelible mark of hell w^re 
upon me; that by the one, I am abandoned, and by 
the other appropriated. Indeed, indeed, I am to be 
pitied; and if the endurance of utter, incomparable, 
immortal wretchedness be deemed any equivalent for 
the perpetration of foul guilt, I am to be forgiven. 
Yet, reckless, prostrated as I am beneath the crush- 
ing weight of my hopeless misery, believe me, there 
is no additional suffering which I could not cheerfully 
undergo, to recover sufficient self-control to be aWe 
to prove to you the friend and protector, I desire to 
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be. But it is no longer, alas, in mj power, to conti- 
nue consistently kind to those that abide with me^ to 
those that come daily, hourly in contact with the pass- 
ing irritations and frenzies, that are partly occasioned 
by the infirmities of my body, and partly, I fear, by 
those of my nature. For your sake, therefore, dear 
(Enone, if not for my own, east and west, must be our 
relative course during the remainder of our lives. As 
soon, however, as we shall be separated, I feel that I 
shall be able to value you even more than, if I cannot 
succeed in loving you as passionately as, I ever did. 
But seek not, I beseech you, tp unite your virtues to 
my vices^ your bright and glorious fate to the dark, 
and deadly doom of a desperate, and despairing sin- 
ner! Yet I was not always that which I am. , What 
then, should be the meed of him Vho reduced me to 
this state of irretrievable perdition!"— 

And as this habitiM thaughlrushedjiponme> agam, 

as ever, I instantly yielded to its maddening effects; 

the hot blood poured into my throbbing temples, and 

even the feeble remnants of my muscles swelled into 

, rigidity, beneath the influence of my malignant wrath. 

(Enone, who had hitherto been regarding me with 
looks of tender commiseration, and interest, now as- 
sumed an expression of anxiety. 

" Your exposition of your feelings," she said, " and 
your but too evident want of all self-control, both in- 
effably grieve, and alarm me. I will not deny to you 
that you have rendered me painfully apprehensive of 
your future career; an apprehension, alas, which the 
recollection of th^ past, only serves to confirm. With 
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such feelings, such an awful pitiable disorder of the 
mind, as you describe yourself to possess, what may 
hereafter befall you, God alone can determine! If, 
thertfore, at any future period, any rash act of self-in- 
dulgence, should lead you into difl&culty or distress; 
if sentiments of penitence, and despondency should 
ever take possession of you and your proud, and rest- 
less spirit become subdued, theniy I beseech you apply 
to me for succour, and for solace: and feeble as I am, 
you may yet learn, that a woman's strong affection c,an 
supply her with the power of affording you both. For- 
get not my words, I adjure you; during our absence 
it will always be a consolation to me to think that you 
remember, and feel kindly to me for having uttered 
them. For the sentiments of regard and friendship, 
which you have expressed for me, I thank you with 
my whole soul; and believe me, ^ with an equal degree 
of sympathy, I regret, the sufferings which you but too 
manifestly endure. And now, farewell; it is a me- 
lancholy, but precious, mitigation of the pangs of se- 
paration, to know that we part in amity: and the re- 
collection of your candid declaration of the nature of 
your feelings towards me, will always prove, I trust, 
an additional source of alleviation. And now, again, 
a fond, a la^t farewell !" 

We embraced tenderly; and as I kissed her pale 
forehead, the tears then burst impetuously from her 
eyes. The sight of this profound sorrow in one so lit- 
tle accustomed to be governed by her feelings, almost 
unmanned even me, for a moment; and I turned aside 
to conceal my emotions. When I recovored from 
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their influence, she was gone, having availed herself 
of my transient discomposure to effect her departure 
from the chamber. I ran to the window, and saw her 
fondly embracing mj sister. She then stepped into 
the carriage which was to convey her to the port I 
never beheld her more. 

Fluctuating, and unstable as were generally all the 
better sentiments ot my disposition, I yet continued 
during several days, to mourn the absence of CBnone; 
and almost to regret that I had ever allowed our separa- 
tion to occur. But when I looked upon my emaciated 
. form, recollected my infirmities of both mind aAd 
body, and again became sensible of my inability «f 
experiencing happiness; that I was little more than a 
corse endowed with a merely mechanical power of 
motion, I felt convinced that I had adopted the course 
which was ultimately both least likely to increase my 
misery, and to diminish her peace. 

And thus, finally terminated my in tercourse with my 
cousin; and almost as strangely as it had commenced. 
Fate seemed to have decreed that all our relations 
should ever have possessed some feature of singulari- 
ty. My love for her began,\ before I saw her; and, 
instead of being disappointed, my affections were only 
augmented, by the sight of her. During a subsequent 
period, my peace was irrevocably destroyed, because, 
I could not obtain her: and now, when every extrinsic 
obstacle was removed, and she was willing to devote 
herself to me, she again became the unwilling source 
of my unhappiness, because, / could not love her* 
"While the incidents I have just narrated^ were oc- 
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curring, my g^d^iift rapidly appi!QAch64 completioii; 
T^y were intei^persed with £oimiains$o&e of which 
was formed by a spleodid ancient statue of Yeaus 
Anadyomeney evidently copied from Apelles' cel'e- 
brated picture. She was seated gracefully in her shell, 
supported by two Tritons, and from her hair, which 
hung, divided, and extended by her own fair hands> 
in heavy masses on either «de her shoulders, the crys- 
tal water flowed in copious streams. Mingled with 
the orange trees that bore " fruit of gold and buds of 
snow,'' and other southern plants and shrubs, and in 
striking contrast to their various and beautiful colours, 
were obelisks^ and pillars, statues, and groups of the 
purest marble. One of the most conspicuous of all 
the ornaments of the place was a gigantic figure of 
of the " suffering" Hercules; by which epithet is dis- 
tingvished, that splendid statue which represents him 
while he is enduring the agony occasioned by the 
treacherous gift of Dejanira. |A more magnificent 
conception, and perfect exccntioD^ never issued from 
the mind and hand of man ; possessing too, the addi- 
tional interest of being evidently the; oi^iginiJ, from 
which Gnido has copied his celebrated, and beautiful 
picture of Christ crowned with thorns. 

This theme reminds me of a circunistance which I 
have always hitherto omitted to relate; and which pos- 
sesses no importance, but insomuch as it tended to 
strengthen my suppositioii of the existence of my fa- 
ther. Previously to our departure from our home, in 
oar own land, I had felt a s^trong inclination to convey 
with me, some <tf' its many treasure^ of art; and, in 
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obedience to ib» imputee, nade svch prepantioiis for 
tbe removid of them, that, at anj subsequent tiine, 
they could have been sent to me in safot j. But scarce- 
ly had this intention been completed, when I received 
a letter from my metropolitan correspondent; stating 
laconically that, tf I withdrew the minutest portion 
of the properly of my patrimonial estate, he was em- 
powered to stop immediately all farther payment of 
our income. 

This letter, under other circumstances, might have 
violently exasperated me$ but, I received it while I 
was engaged in superintending the arrangements for 
our departure, and while my mind was filled with the 
hope of deriving both* mental and xorporeal benefit 
from our contemplated voyage. The slight impres- 
sion therefore, that it made, speedSy passed away; and 
I now only tecur to it, in order that I may make 
kndwn one of my principal reasons for still believing 
in the existence of toy father. 

Time progref sed| the occupations whioh I had im- 
posed upon myself gradually drewtoaconclu8ion:and, 
at length I walked in a garden, whioh might litendly 
be compared to the notions we form of that of Eden. 
Now, then, the voluptuous cravings of my youthful 
imagination were even redundantly frilfllled: at this 
period, I was in the possession of every luxury tiut 
man can desire: I dwelt in a heavenly climate, and I 
was surrounded by all those combiQiitionB of art and 
Aatore which at once tMinsc^ndently miniltter to the 
enjoyment of both th0 senses, and the mind. No- 
thing was omitted thai could' contttbiite to ttie gratifi- 




cation of aoj f&onltj of our bdingi the ear, the ^je, 
the scents the intellect^ all were equallj conftalted, 
both in the selection and arrangement of ever j mater 
rial of this really fascinating, I may almost say, match- 
less scetie. Perhaps there was not a wish which the 
perusal of the most gorgeous Eastern tale could have 
suggested to the eflfeminate, and to the fastidious, but 
here was realized. Supreme, uncontrolled, I walked, 
a monarch, in this fairy land; and wherever I turned, 
I encountered all that most should please: every 
earthly thing was mine, save,-^^ Ae ability of deriving 
pleasure from aughU 

Yes; this, was still my wretchfed, and consciously 
irremediable, state. After the slight excitement oc- 
casioned by the departure of (Enone had entirely sub- 
sided, I gradually sank into an increased, and darker 
discontent. Two years had I now passed in this glo- 
rious region; and five, altogether, had consequently 
elapsed since I had seen my father; and yet, at this 
period, the utterance of his name, or even an allusion 
to him, was capable of instantly exciting in me the 
feelings of a demoniac. Like those bodies in che- 
mistry, which, from a state of comparative innoxious- 
ness, are converted into poisonous, and destructive 
matter by being united, so I, when brought into con- 
tact even with the thought of my father, was aroused 
from the torpor of sickness, and suddenly trahsformed 
ipto a fierce, and wrathful maniac. 

Perhaps, at tliis period^ the enervation of my mind 
had attained its deepestj^oompletest state. I had de- 
stroyed the picture of the infernal Mednsa» but, I 
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attempted yainly to even weaken the impression which 
it had made upon mjr brain; there, it was indelibly 
depicted with all the truth and strength of the ac- 
cursed ori^nal. The form of the fiend himself too, 
was now eternally before my eyes; and his words 
were for ever ringing in my earjs: I sought laboriously, 
but I found not, the power to forget that he had doomed 
me to be a Parricide; and all the incidents of the 
night of horror on which this denunciatioh was ad- 
dressed to me, were never absent from my memory. 
Often, I strove to persuade myself that the appari- 
tion of the demon was an illusion; and that I had 
been the victim of my delirious imagination. But, 
vain was my attempt; and, at this period, the influence 
.of niy superstitious fancies was so potent, that my fear 
of darkness, and craving for light, possessed a strength, 
and a violence, resembling the characteristics of some 
species of insanity. These idle apprehensions, and 
my still more futile efforts to protect myself from them, 
were perhaps, powerfully, but insensibly promoted 
and encouraged by my consciousness of the deep guilt 
of the ardent thirst of deadly and unnatural vengeance 
which, in defiance of all my terrors, I never ceased 
to cherish. The consequence was, that, at this period, 
I was not only enervated, not only was my mind ut- 
terly unstrung by my bodily infirmity, but I was con- 
science smitten; tortured and intimidated by my in- 
evitable sense of the iniquity of my intentions. Ne- 
vertheless, in the encouragement of them I persisted; 
not one bad sentiment was changed; nbt one iota was 
abated front the contemplated measure of that san- 
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guinar J retribution which I resolutely awaited but the 
hour, and opportunity of inflicting upon him, who had 
occasioned my irretrievable ruin. Yet, all the time J 
nourished these guilty thoughts, such was the conse- 
quent extent of my agonizing, though consciously 
visionary fears^ that, day and night, I never ceased to 
entertain almost equally, that deep, but futile horror 
of darkness, and obscurity, which I have already men- 
tioned. Throughout our whole house, with the ex- 
ception of the rooms exclusively appropriated to my 
sister, from one end of the year to the other, alike 
in the temperate warmth of the winter, and in the 
fierce, and burning heat of the summer, not a blind, 
nor a shade, nor a lattice, existed, to intercept, or 
even mitigate, the fiery rays of the sun; and as soon 
as it had departeid, every .chamber, and corridor, which 
I ever entered, or traversed, became one vivid blaz^e 
of artificial light. 

These painful feelings, at once the phantasy and 
scourge of a diseased mind, might possibly have en- 
dured much longer even than they did^ had they not 
^beea terminated by an incident; which, at first, seemed 
likely to have afforded me some slight alleviation x)f 
my unhappiness. Eventually, however, it proved but 
to have modified it; to have changed its bent for 
awhile, not to have diminished its strength. 

Such was my corporeal debility,, at this period, my 
power of walking was so limited, that I scarcely ever 
attempted to exert it; and the consequence was, that, 
riding being the best of all the exercises of gestation, 
I was frequently on horseback; wandering in the 
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▼icinity of our abode, in the delusive hope of equal- 
ly benefiting both my body, and mind. One day, 
during & deep reverie, having unconsciously ex- 
tended my ride much farther than I had intended, 
I suddenly became so exhausted that I was com- 
pelled to descend from my horse, and pepose upon 
the earth, beneath the shade of some overhanging 
vines. On this spot, I had rested but a few minutes, 
when I observed with alarm, that the horse had 
strayed to a considerable distance from me, in seem- 
ing fiearch of herbage. I instantly rose, and ill, 
and fatigued, as I was, attempted to overtake him. I 
had approached within a few paces, when the animal 
perceiving my intention, cantered off far beyond my 
reach. Again ^ advanced; and again, I had arrived 
almost within a grasp of him, when he repeated his 
mischievous evasion. Yet, a third time, I made my 
attempt, and was similarly defeated. 

Then, my blended anger, apprehension, and ex- 
haustion united to produce such a pitch of agitation 
that my whole frame was shaken; and all the horrible 
sensations which I have previously described, seized 
on me, in their fullest strength. I felt as though the 
hand of death were* upon me, violently striving to 
force asunder the still tenacious union between the 
body and the principle of life: and I sank to the earth, 
utterly, perfectly enervated, and overwhelmed, even 
more by the tumult of my mind, than by corporeal 
fatigue. 

After this transport had somewhat subsided, my 
precarious situation became the absorbing subject of 
my aimous reflections. I had evidently ridden to a 
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considerable distance from my home, and was in a 
part of the country with which I was unabquainteid: 
consequently, unless I could obtain succour, I might 
pass the remainder of the day, and the coming night, 
on ihe very spot which I then occupied; and possibly, 
ultimately, perish upon it. 

But yet, this very succour I apprehended 5 for, I 
scarcely dreaded death more, even though of the pain- 
ful nature of that, which I might now be doomed to 
encounter, than the exposition of my infii-mities to any 
earthly eye, save that of my sister. At this moment, 
mine indeed, was a most painful condition for a weak- 
minded man, as morbidly sensitive, as perversely 
proud. I was prostrate on the earth in a state of al- 
most infantine imbecility; and the heavy sweat of ex- 
haustion and agitation stood in large drops upon my 
brow. My brain too, was so darkened, and oppressed 
by the sympathetic influence of my corporeal debility 
and disorder, that I was conscious that it did not even 
retain sufficient vigour, and intelligence to arrange the 
words necessary to express my thought. If any one 
therefore, should approach me, I should be compelled 
to reply to them almost as incoherently, and incon- 
sequently, as though I were stolid, or insane. So 
acutely did I feel the supposed ignominy of this situa- 
tion, that, occasionally I fervently hoped I might 
perish rather than be discovered. 

But, I was* reserved for a far worse end than even 
this might have proved. 'My destiny was not to he 
accomplishc(), nor the just vengeance of Providence to 
be appeased, by my enduring an ignoble starvation in 
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a vineyard. I had lain in this painful condition per- 
haps, some hoursj when, I suddenly observed within 
the distance of a few yards of me, that peculiar object 
of my apprehension, in my present state, a female, 
traversing a path, which I had not hitherto observed 
among the vines. For a moment, I almost hopedHiat 
I should not excite her observation. But, my doubts 
were speedily decided; for, even in tlie instant in which 
I conceived them, her eye fell upon me.^ She ad- 
vanced in my direction; and I obsei:ved that she was 
a peasent very meanly clad, in fact, a perfect type of 
poverty, but young, and apparently comely 

When she had arrived sufficiently near, she accost- 
ed me in the language of the country, yet, with the 
accent of a foreigner. 

" I am afraid. Sir," she said in a very pleadng, and 
remarkable voice, " that you are ill," 

With all the tortures which the degrading weak- 
ness, vanity, and sensitiveness that I have described, 
could supply, I had been apprehending this interview; 
and seeking how I should best contrive to conceal my 
infirmities. But, the moment the peasant spoke, aU 
these fears and thoughts were instantly dispersed by 
the familiarity of tones, which suggested a thousand 
bygone recollections. I gazed scrutinizingly jbuto her 
face; and, in another second, all my doubts were ter- 
minated. It was lanthe; lanthe, grown from the state 
of childhood, into that of puberty; considerably al- 
tered, seemingly care-worn, and disfigured too, by the 
marks of toil, and poverty; but still, with sufficient 
resemblance to the bright-eyed, fair-haired gjrl of the 
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garden of flowers, to render me incapable of not im- 
mediately detecting the identity of the two. 

While I entertained these thoughts, I observed her 
silently and intently. At last, she suddenly aroused 
me from my retrospection, by repeating her question; 
and instantly my mind returned from its consideration 
pf those happy days, to the painful sense of my pre- 
sent situation. It was evident that she did not recol- 
lect me; indeed, after (Enone having failed to recog- 
nise me, I never ehtertained an apprehension of any 
other person's success. Consequently, after a moment's 
consideration, and impelled by the heavy physical 
distress I was enduring, I surmounted my feelings of 
reluctance;' and replied, 

** I am very ill; and shall be thankful to you, if you 
can supply me with any assistance.*' 

Her eyes were still beautiful; and they sparkled 
Virith sympathy, and commiseration as I returned this 
answer. But, her feelings of pity were infinitely in- 
creased, when, in a violent effort to raise myself, nty 
overwrought strength suddenly deserted nte', and! ifell 
heavily backwards on the earth. 

With alarm, and strong interest in her expressive 
face, she instantly approached to assist me; and, 
though fragile in appearance, having in reality much 
of the vigour of the peasant, she easily succeeded in 
placing me upon my feet. She then told me that her 
abode was within a hundred yards of the spot on which 
we stood; and that if I could summon force to reach 
it, I could there remain until her father, who was a 
vintager, should return from his daily work, when he 
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would procure for me &e means of cQjQveyiBg me 
wherever! might desire. I adopted^ thankfully, her 
proposal; and, leaning upon her arm, immediately 
commenced my walk. 

To my surprise, I then found that the place where- 
on I had rested, was but a short distance from the high 
road; and that we must proceed along a portion of it, 
in order to reach her residence. This discovery, though 
it eased me4>f all apprehension as to the mode of my re- 
turn, instantaneously excited in me a new and more sor- 
ry and unworthy apprehension, even than any of those 
I had yet entertained. But, to explain it, I must now 
with shame relate that, as though my own vices and 
follies had not been already redundant, I had imbibed 
from the luxurious inhabitants of the neighbouring sea- 
port, a despicable love for the gaieties of apparel, as 
well as for all the frivolities of ostentatious magnifi- 
cence. Consequently, my skeleton form being at the 
moment to which I am now recurring, bedecked with 
a degree of gairishness that was as inappropriate 
a'% Uiiseemly; and my mind bmng in a state of degra- 
dation that was quite worthy of my exterior, I trem- 
bled lest some disdainful noble, or haughty merchant, 
should pass and discern, in this close and ignominious 
association with a poverty-strickeu peasant, the still 
more haughty and wealthy foreigner, who had proud- 
ly stood aloof, and invariably discountenanced all their 
offers of fellowship. Literally writhing beneath my 
apprehension, and the idea of the insulting, contume- 
lious gaze of some scornful patrician, I made even 
preternatural efforts to arrive at the spot which ex- 
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empted me from this liabilitj: meatellj revolving that 
no love of solitude, or any other temptation, should 
&fer again induce me to ride even in the immediate 
vicinity of our abode, without a meet retinue. ' 

I record these contemptible thoughts and feelings, 
siniply to show the depth of degradation to whicbmy 
own crimes, and a father's wrathful injustice, had re- 
duced me. Once, my faults were those which arise 
in turbulent and strong passions, the rank luxuriance 
of a too fertile soilj but now, they were the feeble, sick- 
ly, noisome weeds which grow stealthily and scantily 
in the interstices of a stony and devastated plain. 
Oh, haw I loathed these little, mean, debasing weak- 
nesses, no words, can ever express! though I never 
ceased to strive to palliate their existence by repre- 
senting to myself, that they originated in no natural 
bent of mine; but were the congenial and poisonouis 
growth of the fell destruction which my ruthless father 
had inflicted on my former being. 

Independently, however, of the motives which I 
have assigned, there were other3 almost equally pow- 
erful, to render me heartily desirous to arrive at the 
place of my destination; for, I plainly saw that daring 
ttiy walk to it, the painful eflforts and exertions, I was 
cdmpelled to make, and the evident distress and ex- 
haustion of my whole frame, obtained for me the pity 
oflanthe; and I hated, loathed^ detested pity! From 
man, woman, or child, from old or young, powerful or 
weak, pity scarcely ever emanates but blended in a 
greater or less degree, with an allo^'of patronage anil 
proteetion. The pity of (Snone, and of my sister. 
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was {Mire, genume, tmadulteiratjsd affection: but, the 
pity of a stranger iff generally little more than conde- 
scepf^n^ a sort of hybridous feeling composed of a 
small share of instinctiye aversion from the aspect of 
calamity, and a very large proportion of inward exul- 
tation and congratulation arising in the soothing con- 
sciousness of being free froiifi those defects or misfor- 
tunes which may be its object. Entertaining this opi- 
nion, it may consequently easily be credited, that I 
cordially abhorred that nauseous, counterfeit composi- 
tion, courteously and vulgarly, denominated, Pt/y : 
and most heartily rejoiced, when my arrival at her 
abode, and the attainment of the means of rest, par- 
tially freed me from that of lanthe; though, I own, I 
believe that hers was as honest, unalloyed commisera- 
tion, as one stranger could feel for the misfortunes of 
another. 

But what shall I call that abodeP^^A cottage? No. 
A hovel? Yes^ and such a hovel as only those who 
are acquainted with the kingdoms of the south, and of ^ 
the limite.d necessity whic^ the peasant of those happy 
lands experiences of protecting himself from the cli- 
mate, can even imagine. There were four walls and 
a roof, it is true; and insomuch, it did not differ from 
the common residences of the inhabitants of less fa- 
voured climes. But in these particulars alone, exist- 
ed any resemblance; in all other respects, it was ut- 
terly dissimilar.. 

Perhaps, when ev^ evil has been minutely com- 
pared, all its worst features of aggravation scrupulously 
wei^^ed, and even its faintest shades of mitigation 
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^liS-cfdlly considered, it will be universally ackAow- 
tedged that there is nofie which can vijfe with that ot 
poverty, — atter, entire, abject destitution. Its pro* 
^ess of brdtalitatiph possesses an unpariilleled rapi- 
dityj the constant, gnawing apprehension of being un- 
8lble to Secure on the morrow, the necessary suste- 
nance of life, at once reduces a man from the level of 



the state whereto competence exalts him, to that of 
fee savagfe 'animal. Every other wo, without excep- 
tion, has some alleviation: for every other wp partakes 
Tta a greater or less degree of sentiment; and is, there- 
fore, never wholly devoid of dignity, which the suffer* 
tr, though often perhaps unconsciously, cherishes and 
tftmploys as a means of seif-suppoft. The mourner, 
the deserted, the oppres^d, the deceived j'the calum- 
ma^tedi the husbaiid who is dishonoured, the wife who 
is abandoned, the mother who is cursed by an unnatu*^ 
ral son*— ^l Gutter only in the spirit. They know, too, 
in their inmost hearts, that the duration of their un«p 
happiness is solely dependent upon their own exer- 
^ons; they feel too, that they need ii^t perish, unless 
they please; and, in (Ms secret sense of power, lurks 
a consolation which gilds even the death to which their 
cherished woes may ultimately lead them. But in 
poverty, exists no particle of mitigating delusion. It 
partakes of tiaught that may extenuate, embellish, or 
even deceive^ it is a hard, stem, naked, horrible, and 
debasing realify which at once attacks the very prima*- 
ry source of resistance, the most deeply seated ener- 
gies of both body and mindj and that ultimately wi** 
thers, oonsHmes, annihilates its alike broken-hearte^ 
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«Dd coDsciously degmded, victim. Wretch as I aii^ 
I feel that though the wealth of the entire globe could 
t^ot diminish my misery^ it might be augmented by my 
subjection to this most iron and unbending of human 
<Cldamitie8« 

In spite of my exhaustion, and the disorder of my 
spirit, I yet could find sufficient disinterestedness, to be 
inuch distressed by the view I had taken of the abode 
of lanthe^ I greatly desired too, to be informed in 
what cause this strange vicissitude of fortune could 
have originated I for, as I have stated, at tlie time of 
my acquaintance with he< father, he was in the . pos- 
session of a most respectable competence. But I 
knew not how to sa^sfy this inquisitiveness, without 
revealing to her, our previous intercourse* However, 
l^ter I had partially recovered from my fatigue, by 
tiie aid of some artifice, and more circumlocution, I at 
last arrived at the desired point; lanthe being still al- 
most as ingenuous and communicative^ as in the days 
of h^r childhood. I thus learned circumstances which 
much grieved me; not the least of which was, that I 
-was the cause, though the innocent one, of their pre-^ 
sent horrible penury. 

^ It appeared that her father was my father^s laad-> 
steward; and that solely in consequence of his hosp- 
table reception of myself, (Enone, and my sister, he 
had deprived him of his situation, which was a very 
lucrative one. The imprudent man, though he had 
long been in possession of this more than competent 
income, had saved no portion of it; and was, there* 
lorftt rendered destitute by his ftismissioo. In vaiE. 
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be applied to my father, humbled himself before hink, 
irepeated to him that he was unaware that in receiving 
his children he was perpetrating an offence; and made 
^verj effort io induce him to revoke his decree. But 
my father was inflexible: indeed, when was he ever 
known to turn from his wolfish track, when cruelty 
was the object of his pursuit? 

This was the cause of the sudden disappearance of 
lanthe and her family, which had before excited my 
surprise* Reluctant to expose his poverty in his na- 
tive land, and preferring to Encounter it in some cli^ 
mate less stern than his Qwn, her parent had emi- 
grated to this beautiful region; where, he had hither- 
to, scantily and laboriously supported himself and his 
daughter, by pursuing the occupation of a vintager. 
Isabel, h^r prettj sifter, was dead; destroyed proba- 
ti^ly by the ^Qaccustpmed harddhips lyhich she had been 
<pompelled to encounter^ 

There was in this simple story, much that interest- 
ed me; or, at least, to speak more correctly^ that ex- 
cited in me as much sympathy, as a consummate ego- . 
tist can ever entertain for the woes of a stranger. I 
regarded lanthe with attention: in spite of the ravages 
which toil and pHvation had made upon her beau- 
ty, it still ret^ned considerable d^Hcacy; her handi 
were small and perfecdy formed; her waist was slim, 
^nd her figure graceful. IJer mind, too, was evident* 
iy still hot unfeminized; poor, wretchedly, pitiabljtt 
poor, as was every thing arbund her, yet its extreme, 
cleanliness and order, clearly denoted that its super« 
iliteQdei|t had hitherto cputracted pone of the CCMini^ 
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habits of her present station: and her whole appear^ 
ance, air, and manner, more ieloquently corroborating 
this silent evidence^ coiijoined to prove that she still 
might be an object of interest to the most refined, and 
the most fastidious. 

After I had been conversing with her for some time» 
and the extreme misery ©f my sensations had conside- 
rably abated, I perceived my horse straying in 9, fields 
and deliberately cropping the scanty pasturage it af- 
forded, within the distance of a few score of yards of 
the hut. I had already been so humiliated before hei:, 
that I felt I could sink no deeper in her estimation: I 
knew that she was fully in possession of the secret of 
my infirmities,^ and that I had na farther discovery to 
apprehend. I therefore told her how I had been de- 
serted by the treacherous beast^ and that, as my de- 
bility preven{e& me from making the attempt, 1 hoped 
she would endeavour to recover him. 

In her eager desire to ejiieQute this wish, the gjood- 
matured girl instantiy darted from the hovel. I 
watched her with interest^ stealthily ajnd slowly, when» 
in his immediate vicioity^ she advanced still nearer to 
the unconscious brute; at last, making a suddei^ 
and active spring, she seized him by the bridle. The 
animal started, and plunged slightly; bat though 
sprigntly, and mischievous, he was not vicious. Pa- 
tiently, and submissively, therefore, he yielded himself 
a prisoner to his actful captor, who conducted him ex- 
ultingly to the spot before the hovel, whither I ihad 
advanced in my impatience to meet her. 

I felt ashamed to offer money tp ooae whom I ha4 
once known under such different circumstances; coQ^ 
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Beqoently, having mounted the now passive animal, t 
thanked her warmly for tiie assistance ^he had afford^ 
ed, and the kindness she had shown me; and telling 
tier that we should meet again, departed, . 

When I reached my home, T acquainted my sister 
with the adventure that had befallen me; and witk 
tte whole particulars of lanthe^s sympathy^ appear- 

s 

mice, au'i penury. I then added that, being loath to 
discover myself to either her or her .parent, I wished 
that she would visit them as though accidentally; and, 
without any mention of me, promise to relieve thenu 
In the mean time, I would consult with our tenant, 
9nd endeavour to find for the father some situatioiQi 
which would afibnd him an , adequate iiKome for the 
Test of his life. . ' 

To this project of concealment, I yas instigated by 
two rcasonsi the first, and certainly, by far, the prin- 
jcipal, arose in my general antipathy to society, and 
fove of seclusion, both of which feelings I foresaw 
must be opposed were I to make myself known tni 
them: for, I could not adopt Diis course without vir* 
tually subjecting tnyself to the mecessity ctf occasion- 
^ly invitihg them to become the inmates of Qur abode, 
^he second reason existed in niy unwillingness to air 
low^ either falfier, or dau^hter^ to identify tl>e decrcr 
fnt, wretched invatid of their present acquaintance^ 
with the comely, vigorous being^ whom they bs^4 <wac« 
Itnown in all the heail^ ^nd pridt of youth. 

After this arrangement with m^ sister, I immed£r 
ately proceeded tp fulfil my share of it, by seeing ouf 
Haad'Stewarcl and notifying to him, my wishes. Tli| 
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result of this interview was, tha!t the father of lanthe 
was appointed to a . respectable employment in the 
city, which produced, conjoined to a considerable sum' 
that I allowed him out of my own funds, a very suffi- 
cient income* My sister, who> as I had desired her,.had^ 
previously seen him several times, affecting that 6he 
had discovered him accidentally, now communicated 
to him, tnis unexpected good fortune; which he and 
his daughter naturally imagined to have occurred i^ . 
consequence of Marion's pretended intercessioti with 
the individual who nominally bestowed the situation. * 

From this time, flattering myself that I had done 
my duty by them, I thought tio more of either lanthe 
or her father. My sister, I knew, frequently visited 
them, and that they were ceaseless in their professions 
of gratitude to her; and also, that she sometimes exr 
perienced considerable difficulty in baffling their in-, 
quiries ablaut her brother. These were the particular 
reports concerning them, which I occasionally heard; 
if one can be said to hear that, which produces na 
more lasting impression upon the memory than that> 
which a small boat leaves, upon a stormy ocean; for» 
tgain my mind had relapsed into its siate^f tumult^ 
and again I was utterly immersed in the consideratioB 
of my own wretchedness. 

Several months elapsed; and my gloom was. unre* 
lieved by one ray of light I had utterly abandoned, 
myself to the dominion of my misery; and it had con- 
sequently attained a power which rendered the curse 
tif existence intolerable. In spite of my apprehensions 
of the future, often had I contemplated suicide with* 
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out aflfrightj and there were moments of despondence 
and of agony, so irresistible, that I firmly believe, no- 
thing could have preventied me from adopting this des- 
perate remedy, but that strong thirst and hope of ven- 
l^ance which never forsook me. 
\ One day, when my morbid feelings of dark melan- 
clioly, and sullenness, were most strongly upon me, I 
was straying in our gardens, when I heard the sound 
of voices: and unconsciously, and mechanically I walk** 
ed in the direction whence they appeared to ascend. 
Arriving at the termination of an avenue formed of 
m^nge trees, and acacias, I discovered the speakers^ 
seated in a vineyard, without the wall which bounded 
our grounds; and on an elevation that commanded a 
beautiful view of the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. It was a lovely spot; and most appropriate to 
the evident feelings and occupations of thqse who had 
selected it. On the left, extended the ruins of a vast 
aqueduct, a magnificent, and almost imperishable mon- 
ument of the Roman power; and which, standing above 
the level of the horizon, contrasted strikingly, and 
picturesquely, with the deep azure of the spotleaa 
empyrean. On the ather side, was a valley, the very 
type of fertility, filled with the Ilex, the olive, the date, 
and the vine; the latter of which bung in graceful fes- 
toons, its juiciness, and verdure still undiminished by 
the summer heats. Beyond this beautiful object, was 
jt line of hills, at the foot of which lay the city, its 
proud towers, and domes, and spires, glancing and 
glittering in the rays which a southern sun poured 
4ipon them, in a flood that seemed almost palpable* 
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'Such was the blaze of light, that buildings, oeea&» 
river, foliage, nay, the very earth itself,^ all appeared 
io have imbibed it, and spontaneously to return an ir- 
radiated front to the great luminary; With this glo- 
rious, soothing, and yet exhilarating scene, all ani- 
mated nature seemed to be in unison, and in jubilee^ 
The vintager was singing in the distance, the national, 
and characteristic songs of his country; the contadina 
Was bustling in die vineyard with a motion, and w 
air, that unequivocally indicated the lightsomeness of 
her heart, and occasionally too, her voice was also 
tunefully raised in expression of her happiness: the 
cicala was gaily and merrily chirping; the aziola was 
cooing; and far, and near, man, bird, and beast, all 
united to express their sense of peace, and gladness. 
The two occupants of the spot from which, thi« 
beautiful spectacle was commtinded, were a yodthan^ 
a maiden; and their .%iir, and apparel sufficiently ex<r 
pressed their rank. This opinion which their appear- 
ance suggested, was confirmed by my observation of a 
group of mounted attendants, stationed at some dis* 
, tance from them, and holding a couple of horses; lmt» 
from whose inquisitive stnd menial inspection, they 
were concealed by the intervention of still higher 
ground than even that, on which they were seated. 
The youth was remarkably handsome; he was dressed 
In the Spanish costume which displayed to great ad^ 
^vantagie, the symmetry of his agile, but masculine form; 
and the splendid plume of feathers in his picturesque 
kat, as it waved to and fro, impelled by his animate^ 
ttctioQ^ imparted an additional grace to his whole 9sjf* 
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pearance. But, the maiden was exquisitely beautiful: 
and the gorgeousness, peculiarity, and somewhat ori- 
ental character of her apparel, even enhanced her na* 
tural charms. She wore a rich dimar of Florentine 
satin, inlaid ^ith golden flowers of the rarest work- 
manship, which, * around the bosom was confined ,bj 
a row of emeralds^ but, probably, in consequence of 
the heat, being partially unbuttoned, it exhibited a 
dazzling, and perfectly lovely neck. Her outer robe; 
which was somewhat of the character of a mantle, though 
it wanted the hood, was formed of green velvet of the 
most brilliant hue; and the seams of it were curiously 
traced and adorned, by rows^of the most costly pearis* 
Her simar descending but little lower than her knees^, 
displayed her ample, and brilliantly white* trousers of 
the rayest lace, figured with golden sprays, and leaves, 
executed with infinite artifice. On her head, she only 
W(f re the black veil of thafipuntryj which, entirely re- 
moved from her face, hung down her back in ample 
folds that contrasted strikingly, and picturesquely with 
the radiant green of her rob^. 1 imagined her to be a 
wealthy Greek from one of ihe Eastern isles^ and her 
companion a Sicilian. 

Such was th^ pair that met my fascinated gaze. 
Time^ place, circumstance, the extreme beauty of the 
niaiden, and the striking singularity of her gorgeous 
costume, all combined to render this spectacle emi* \ 
nently remarkable. But^ it was the occupation of the 
principal actors, which perfected the impressivenest 
pf the picture in my eyes; and made every feature of 

1^ sc^e, th^t presented so vivid and painful a contrOiat 
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to my own state, and condition, root itself indelibly in 
my mind. And so completely has it survived the con- 
fUsing and effacing power of my subsequent sufferings, 
that, even while I am now writing, all the minutest 
particulars which relate to it, are as fresh in my recoK 
lection as though I had witnessed them but yesterday* 
At the moment of my observation, the youth was 
addressing the maiden with great energy, and anima^ 
tion. Though I perfectly understood their language, 
yet 'being a foreigner^ and as the speaicer was at some 
little distance from me his rapid and impassioned ut^ 
terance prevented me from distinguishing his words. 
Nevertheless, it required no aid from the sense of 
hearing, to enable the dullest and most superficial 
spectator to discover the nature and topic of their con- 
versation. Never before, had I seen love so strongs 
ly, and so beautifully, enthroned upon the features of 
any existing being as it now appeared upon those of this 
fond, and comely pair; never even had I thought that 
the human countenance was susceptible of an expres*^ 
^ion at once so tender and so passionate, so joyous and 
so affectionate, so radiant, and yet so eloquently, in^ 
tensely feeling! As the youth gazed closely, poring^ 
ly, into the maiden's face, his dark eyes flashing with 
«oul and fire, they literally seemed to crave, to search 
for, and to drink, the very>8ource of life from hers. ^ 
His mistress did not blench beneath this ardent scru- 
tiny; her tbok was more tempered, but it was not less 
concentrated than his: it was less bold, but it was not 
less expressive; it contained more of day-light, more 
^ glorious feminine purity^ but it did not less nyi^* 
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quivocally reveal the tale of mortal love that was pass*" 
ing within. No, the red sp6t of passion glowed as vi- 
Tidlj upon the' centre of Aer cheek; the brightness of 
respondent, and equal feeling was as apparent in het 
deep blue eje. I could see the quick, pal pi tation of her 
bo8ptn;.soul answered to soul; and the exuberant joy 
of her exulting heart played so beamingly upon her 
illumined countenance, that it almost seemed to encir- 
cle it, even as a palpable vestment of radiance! 

.... ' 

After remaining in this ^situation, for a brief time» 

tbey at last arose; and, the youth's arm twined ca- 
ressingly around her waist, they thus, slowly de- 
scended to the valley. With the most intent interest^ 
I watched them ; gradually their forms grew more indis* 
tinct; and at length, they entirely disappeared. Then, I 
threw myself upon the earth, in an agony of bitterness! 
for, during the whole period that I had been contemn 
plating this enviable pair, I had been contrasting their 
Site with mine. And the strong, and intense sense of my 
own sufferings, and deprivations, which the consider 
ration of their happiness occasioned, had filled my soul 
with gloom, wrath and regret. 

**0h, great, stern, ruler of Heaven!" I cried, " what 
)iave I ever done to merit the accursed doom of being 
thus utterly stripped of the possession of that godlike 
faculty, which has just raised these beings almost to 
{he level of divinities!— Why have I been robbed of 
the power of experiencing that best blessing, which 
this imperfect existence affords? Why has Love^ that 
hright, that glorious, sun of the heart, ceased to shed 
its vivifick beams on mine?— It shiues on all, savepiel 
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and /writhe beneath its absence; wither in the Waht 
of it. Yet, when I raise my craving eyes in aniiotas 
tearch of its genial light, I only discern th^ image of 
impending death hovering with outstretched wings^ 
lingeringly, menacingly, over my devoted head; and 
am made but to feel, with an aughiented despair, that 
the remainder of my Wretched lot is ,irrevocably cast 
in the fell darkness of his vast shadow. This^ is my 
accursed, and eternal, doom ! Yet, ^re my faults not 
mine; they originate in the neglect, and callosity of lit 
father. But, he escapes and / am punished; he lives, 
perhaps, in happiness, and I writhe in misery! Is 
this, the justice of Providence? In the pride of my 
ybuth, in the morn of my days, I am a tree without a 
core, a cypress without a root; and Ae, my destroyer, 
in the decline of his years, may be reveling at this 
moment, in the plenitude of strength, and in the pos* 
session of every faculty. Yet, as though my meed 
were insufficient, I not only want the power but J am 
cursed with the insatiate thirst of happiness. What is 
there I would not relinquish, what not cheerfully. uii- 
dergo, to possess again the capability of exciting in a 
lovely woman, the feelings I have just- witnessed! 
But, who will ever again look upon me, -with the eyes 
of love? And yet, I would sacrifice my soul to be 
able to inspire it!" 

At this moment, the thought of (Enone flashed upon 
my recollection. , ' 

"True," I said, "she loves me: were I to encou^ 
rage her, perhaps, her face would soon smile upoh me> 
as beamingly as that of the maiden, I have just ad^* 
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mired. But, alas, the French noble's creed is true; 
' we cannot love a second time, her whom we have 
once entirely ceased to love.' Were the faculty of 
iove to be restored to me, even in the redundance in 
which I once possessed it, I should never, I fear, be 
ab]e to devote any portion of it, to (Enone. Sut, 
would to God, that I could make the trial— oh, would 
that I could regain this blessed, this divine power! 
There is no tyranny I would not cheerfully undergo, 
no degradation, no subjection, could I but once more 
entertain the affection of love for any existing being, 
and inspire her, with a respondent feeling for me!" 

While I was still pertinaciously increasing my tor- 
ments by the indulgence of these, and similar thoughts, 
I heard approaching footsteps; when, instantly arising 
'from the ground, I seated myself on the base of an 
adjoining statue. In the next moment, my sister stood 
before me; appareled in her riding dress. 

" I have jast come," she said, " from visiting lan- 
the. She really is a bewitching girl, and I have con- 
ceived quite a passion for her. 1 cannot understand 
* what could have induced you to have so mis-repre- 
sented her personal appearance to me. Why, my 
dear, blind, brother, she is perfectly beautiful; I am 
not quite sure that I shall except even Qtlnone, when 
I say that I do not think I ever saw a fairer creature. 
And her intellectual qualities thoroughly correspond 
with those of her exterior; in fine, a girl with a more 
elegant mind, or form, I never beheld. When I gaze 
upon her father, I confess that I am astounded by the 
strange freaks which Nature sometimes plays. How 
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he ever chanced to have such a daughter, I protest, I 
am utterly incapable of explaining; and how she ever 
chanced to preserve so much delicacy, and refine- 
ment, through such a career of privation and misfor- 
tune, as she must have endured, is, I acknowledge, 
equally enigmatical to me." 

It might almost astonish the most profoundly skilled 
in human frailty, to observe how greatly men are in- 
fluenced in their estimation of the beauty of a woman 
whom they may feel a lurking tendency to admire, by 
the opinions and criticisms of others. Rochefoucauld, 
the ingenious writer, whom I have already more than 
once cited, acutely says, " Ily a des gens qui n^aur- 
aient jamais eU amoureux sHls n^avaient jamais en- 
tendu parler de VamourJ'^ Perhaps, both feelings 
arise in the same principle^ but, neither of them can 
occur, save' ii^ servile, imitative dispositions, wherein 
no original bent, or feature exists. Such a mind was 
mine, become: the natural passions I had once pos- 
sessed had been slowly, but' surely, and utterly, ef^ 
faced from the tablet of my breast, in the fierce, and 
resistless current of the moral and physical convul- 
sions which I had sustained; and, alike irretAevably 
spoiled, and indurated, in this bitter process of era- 
sure, it was doomed to remain, during the rest of my 
days, a blank, for tUe hand of chance, or of my own 
fruitless desires, to trace upon its stony surface, a 
few transient, and desultory characters; which the 
first fresh accident, or fresh caprice, should again re- 
move, and replace, by some new, and equally /alse, 
and fleeting substitute. 
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These remarks will at once indicate the train of re- 
flection which my sister's encomium suggested. 

"Can lanthe," I thought, "be so cbmely, as Ma- 
rion describes her to be? If really so, why should I 
not love herP — She always was an object of interest 
to me^ when, even quite a child, I thought her one of 
the sweetest, and most bewitching, and fairy -like be- 
ings I had ever beheld. Doubtlessly too, the im- 
prov^ent in her circumstances, has equally bene- 
ficially influenced her appearance. Wherefore^ should 
I not love her] Were I ta adopt this course, what 
a mitigation, what a blessing, I should entail upon my 
existence!" 

"Why do you not," said my sister, pursuing her 
chain of thought which had not been interrupted^ for, 
these reflections of mine had occurred during her 
speech: '* Why do you not visit lanthe, and judge for 
yourself of the accuracy of nty report? I am sure 
that her society would be to you a source of allevia- 
tion, if not of pleasure. Thither, too you may go, 
without fear of discovery, if you still wish to continue 
unknown to her; and J can assure you too, that she is 
desirous to meet again the sick stranger." 

I made no reply to this injunction 9 .but, silently 
promising myself that I would speedily obey it, strolled 
from my sister's presence to another quarter of the gar- 
den. As soon however, as I had become completely 
free from her observation, I mounted my horse, and 
turned in the direction of lanthe's new abode; which 
was at a distance of not more than three, or four miles 
from' ours. 
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While I traversed this short space my mind was 
actively occupied bj numerous thoughts of a nature 
which had long be^n utterly strange to it I was con- 
sidering the image of lanthej attempting to depict to 
myself all the different improvements which her 
change of fortune must have produced upon her ap- 
pearance | conjecturing the nature of the reception she 
would give mej in fine, was busily engaged in stre- 
nuously endeavouring to persuac|e myself that I was 
already, deeply, passionately in love. 

While I thus reflected, I arrived at the door of 
their new abode; and, as I gazed upon it, I could not 
but derive a pleasure from the consciousness that I 
was the cause of this great change in their condition. 
Their present habitation was situated without the 
walls of the city, in its immediate suburbs; and, inde- 
pendently of the beauty of its situation, was intrinsi- 
cally commodious, and indicative of the competence, 
if not, wealth of its possessor. It was not large; but, 
every portion of it was well built^ and well arranged: 
and, though architectural appearance and ornament 
were not neglected, still eminently expressive of so- 
lidity, and comfort 

As I paused before the gate of the garden to make 
this obsel*vation, I discerned lanthe walking within it. 
Her eye almost immediately caught mine; and, sum- 
moning the attendance of a servant, she advanced to 
the entrance. She evidently recollected me; and, 
judging by the expression of her countenance, seemed 
to rejoice to meet me again. But, her words speedi- 
ily even more than confirmed her looks: she welcomed 
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me warmly, and eagerly inquired the state of my 
health; then, desiring the domestic to take charge of 
my horse, requested me to enter. Gladly, I complied; 
and in the ensuing . moment, I was traversing her 
grounds, with, this time^ her arm re3ting upon mine. 

As I regarded her, I could not forbear from fre- 
quently saying inwardly, with much secret self-com- 
placency and exultation, ''This good work is my 
deed." And certainly, the change effected in her 
exterior was equally remarkable, and satisfactory. 
Instead of the wretched peasant whom I had previous- 
ly beheld, poverty inscribed as legibly upon her hol- 
Wyf cheek, and emaciated features, as upon the tatters 
which scantily covered her, there now stood before me, 
an elegant creature; whose * natural attractions were 
enhanced to the utmost, by all those artificial and 
most material accessaries which a well arranged cos- 
tume can supply. As I furtively gazed again, I ad- 
mitted that my sister's judgment was quite right: she 
t£^a9 a beautiful girl: with an antelope-Uke grace of 
walk, and motion, and eyes pellucidly bright, and ir- 
resistibly eloquent. 

She seemed to derive great pleasure from descant- 
ing to me on the change that had occurred in her con- 
dition, since our previous encounter; telling me truly, 
and ingenuously, the entire cause of it. Then, I was 
doomed to experience repeatedly the pleasure of hear- 
ing my sister's praise and mine proclaimed in the 
sweetest tones in the world; and with all the fervent 
gratitude of an utterly unsophisticated disposition. 
This detail she frequently interrupted by renewed in- 

13* 
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quiries after the state of my health; told me regret- 
fully that I did not appear to have increased in 
strength; and, withdrawing her arm from the support 
of mine, insisted that I should sustain mine upon hers. 
In all this, and similar conduct, which, in a less un- 
practised, and unworldly person would only have 
plainly proved the extent of her coquetry, being solely 
instigated by the natural kindness of her disposition. 

During our walk, she asked me many other ques- 
tions respecting myself, my occupations, my residence, 
and my. station. Without too, any discourtesy, but 
in the pure simplicity of her mind, and with an inef- 
fable grace of manner that imparted an irresistible fas- 
cination to the eccentricity of her course, she pur- 
sued these inquiries so pertinaciously, that I was com- 
pelled to fabricate a long tissue of fiction, to avoid the 
avowal of my real name and condition. At length, 
we reached the house: her father was there: and, un- 
der the feigned designation which I had adopted, she 
presented me to him. 

There was something indescribable about him which 
I never liked, and which made an unfavourable, and 
indelible impression upon me, even when he was most 
hospitable to me. As I anticipated, he did not recol- 
lect me; and gazed curiously at my maimed arm; 
then eyed me generally with an air that was altogetiier 
disagreeable to me; but soon, his manner entirely 
changed. 

There is one strange quality in our nature, which, 
to me, has ever been inscrutable. I allude to that 
yiysterious sympathy which frequently so powerfully 
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influences two men, during a first interview, that, 
though they shall never before have met, each never 
even have previously heard the name of the other; con- 
sequently, been incapable of forming any of those fa- 
vourable or unfavourable prepossessions whicji a prior 
acquaintance with a man's reputed character, is al- 
most certain to engender in the breast of dne who is 
personally a stranger to him; though, too, there shall 
be no discrepancy in their relative worldly position, 
yet, almost in the very moment, they become confront- 
ed, the influence of this mysterious action shall com- 
mence; and before either shall have had an opportu- 
nity of vtrhally manifesting any supremacy of mental 
power or endowment, all equality between them shall 
have ceased to exist* The one, shall have silently as- 
sumed a level superior to that of the other; and, in 
proportion as this one shall have risen, the second 
shall have respondently sunk. Yet this consciousness 
of strife, of conquest, and defeat shall be entirely con- 
fined to the sensations of the combatants. No word, 
or even look of patronage on one side, or of conces- 
sion on the other, shall have transpired to indicate 
their existence to any common observer; for, I do not 
mean to assert that it is entirely concealed from him, 
who has eyes', and chooses fdlly to employ them. 

This is the occult link in our nature which has al- 
ways b^ffl^d my attempts to penetrate its source. 
Why should man, free man, unoppressed, unsubdued 
by {he sense of guilt, yet ^uail before the regard of his 
fellow man? What is there of real, intnnsic dignity 
in the one, to inspire the other, with an imaginary idea 
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of comparative insignificance? Neither does conces- 
sion in this strange strife always indicate the conscioos-' 
ness of mental inferiority^ for I have often seen the 
fool predominate. However, it may be said, that one 
of the two antagonists possesses nerve, and the other 
does not. But, I answer^ that the one who is victo- 
rious in this bloodless contest, shall perhaps, run away 
in the moment of personal peril; while he, who 
blenched beneath the mysterious influence of an ima^ 
ginary supremacy, shall firmly confront the real dan- 
ger, and perish rather than flee before it. 

These remarks have been su^ested to me by the 
nature of my own meeting with lanthe's father. Per- 
liaps, however, there were reasons for his tacit submis- 
sion to my tacit exertion of pretensions to superiority. 
He was a weak man; and' I do not think that he pos- 
sessed any principles ^hich were particularly admira- 
ble. Yet, I mean noit that he was either a consum- 
mate knave, or a consummate fool; probably he was 
too much of both, to be wholly either. It may be said 
that I am almost describing mjr own condition; for 
that I too, was both weak and bad; and consequently, 
why should be have succumbed to me? True, but 
ray weaknesses were more stortay than his; I was the 
tempest, and he was the breeze; and in the rise of the 
one, the other naturally merges. 

I remained for a considerable time discoursing with 
lanthe; and when I departed, -was so well satisfied 
with my visit, that on the following day, I returned to 
repeat it. And thenceforward, day after dajr, week 
after week^ this was my occupation. 
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lanthe was evidently pleased with my homs^; I 
soon learned that it was the first of its kind, whicH 
she had ever received^ and it was gracious and im^ 
pressive in its novelty. As my attentions developed 
themselves, and their object became more obvious, her 
manifestation of satisfaction was less; but I did not 
think that her entertaihment of it, proportionately de- 
creased. On the contrary, I imagined that this change 
in her exterior was a favourable indication; for it im- 
plied to me that her predilections had so augmented 
in strength, that at last she had become awakened to 
the necessity of concealing them. SKe knew but lit- 
tle relating to my personal circumstances; I had al- 
ways indirectly represented them to her as being v^ry 
straitened; and, from the, perhaps, premeditated, ob- 
servations which had fallen from her father, since his 
acquisition of his present station and income, she felt 
convinced that he would never ^ve his concurrence 
to her union vdth a poor man. 

With this individual, therefore, I had a part to play, 
the diflficulty 6f which afforded a fresh stimulus and 
charm, to the pursuit I had undertaken. While I was 
zealously engaged in endeavouring to propitiate lanthe, 
I had to fulfil the far more arduous and almost Hercu- 
lean task of attempting to persuade him, that I was re- 
gardless of her; and that Ac was the sole object of my 
attrstbtion to his abode. 

What, however, were the means I possessed of ob- 
taining the affections of the daughter? Maim«d, mu- 
tilated, irretrievably impaired in personal aspect and 
in bodily health and vigour, how could I ever hope to 
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make any unpression upon the heart of such a ^li as 
lanthe? In these very deficiencies existed, I believe, 
one of my principal engines of advancement. Wo- 
men generally like the society of the invalid. In their 
nature there is something which makes ^em rejoice 
in that taming of the wild, and the unmanageable, 
which illness occasions^ in that reduction of the 
strength of the more formidable animal, to the level of 
their own weakness. It gives them dominion^ it ex- 
alts them from the state of noi^inal supremacy, and 
real subjection, to that of the dominator. Instead of 
being, as. heretofore, patronised and tolerated, or at 
least, only conventionally, and fitfully worshipped, it 
at Ihice invests them, not with delegated, not with con- 
ditional, but with actual, intrinsic, permanent power. 
Instead of being any longer slaves by coercion, or mis- 
tresses by permission, they become rulers jocr «e, pro- 
tectresses, and patronesses. It affords them, also an 
opportunity of evincing their compassion; of indulging 
too, in a thousand little innocent and endearing kind- 
nesses; ai^d of temporarily leaping that rigid f^nce of 
formal propriety, which, otherwise, habitually fetters 
the female intercourse with man. 

Probably, in the influence of some one, or perhaps, 
all these feelings, originated lanthe's partiality to my 
society. Perpetually endeavouring to advance myself 
in her estimation, I never manifested any of the acer- 
bity of disease; and every temptation to the indul- 
gence of moroseness, I obtained in this predominant 
desire, the strength to repress. None, therefore, of 
mj acquired^ or natural faults appeared; in her pre- 
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sence^ I was all patience, resignation, submission, yet 
eternally animated by the wish to please her. 

This conduct, I saw gradually made a deep impres- 
sion upon a fra]tik and, amiable girl, but constitutional- 
ly ambitious of sway. Consistently, therefore, I con- 
^nued to pursue it, in spite of the physical sufferings, 
which often manifested themselves but too plainly be- 
fore her. Yet I was not pained by her discovery of 
them; when we first met, she had, made herself mis- 
tress of the whole secret of my infirmities; and I had 
not therefore, to apprehend that her detection of them 
might militate against my attainment of her affections. 
'I was conscious that she knew them all; and if she 
should ever love me, I should' triumph in despire of 
her knowledge. Consequently, in her society, I had 
always the satisfaction of feeling that I was utterly 
exempt from the liability of enduring a species of tor- 
ment, whereto I was exposed in my intercourse with 
every other existing being, except my sister. 

As our intimacy increased, it gradually led to the 
entire manifestation of her character. She was a high- 
spirited girl, and endowed with many amiable quali*- 
" ties; but a child of nature, uncultivated, impetuous, 
ardent, proud. In early life, her education had been 
wholly neglected by her father; and she, tlierefore, 
wanted those fixed principles which were the rock and 
solace of (Enone. No temptation could have induced 
her to have erred wilfully; but her resolutions were 
transitory and uncertain. Yet she was full of sweet- 
ness and affection; and eminently abounded in all the 
virtues which properly appertain to the dispositiops 
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that possess her, or similar faults. Her disinterested- 
ness too, was unlimited; and she was generous, ar- 
dent, and benevolent; eager to serve, and energetic 
in her service. In fine, she had many qualities to ex- 
cite genuine and permanent love. 

But did she excite mine? No: for a time, however, 
I tried most strenuously to persuade myself that she 
had. I felt deeply the inestimable value of the prize 
in the game I was playing; and I was resolyed not to 
miss it fdr want of an adequate effort. I was con- 
scious that if I could once again arouse in myself a 
truly unselfish passion; once again twine around my 
heart a perpetual, and all-absorbing interest in the ex- 
. istence of anothe^r, that I should be emancipated from 
the thraldom of that great incubus of my being, the 
disease of my mind; and then have but to contend 
with the nlere secondary, vulgar evil of physical de- 
rangement. This was an end worth a struggle; and 
a strenuous one I made^ 

Nevertheless, my efforts were futile; and in spite 
of my attempt to self-deceive, I soon became secretly 
sensible of their futility. Yet I did not abandon my 
pursuit; for many other motives now conjoined to in- 
stigate me. Perhaps, the strong hope of alleviating 
my mental torture was the origin of my ui^ertaking; 
but it was often subsequently sustained by very diffe- 
rent, and even less justifiable incentives. During, 
however, their occurrence, I was not disposed to sub- 
ject them to a very severe analysis. I felt an excite- 
ment» an impulse; sensations which to me were hea- 
venly, in comparison with the death-like apathy, the 
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horrid monotony, the hateful weariness and disgadt of 
existence, which I had so long been enduring. My 
inind, during many years, had been but a vast void 5 
or rather, a tablet which presented but one unvarying 
inscription. Hatred and revenge; too eager, and too 
glad was it therefore, to welcome its new guests, to 
be very rigid in either the examination of their cha- 
racter, or the monves of their presence. 

The truth is, that after a time, my vanity was my 
sole incentive: but, it is a very easy process ^ self-de- 
lusion, to mistake a cherished disease of the head,- for 
an affection of the heart* I can now however, see 
clearly the entire current and nature of my sensations. 
I had alf eady devoted a considerable period to this 
pursuit^ lanthe had hitherto tonly manifested some 
slight degree of predilection for me; and my vanity 
consequently, became deeply involved in my desire of 
success. I began, to feel that this frivolous, but power-f 
ful passion, was staked against her subjugation; that I 
was bound to prove to myself that, despite /all the dis- 
advantages of mind and person, I was still possessed 
of the power of inspiring affection. To these incen- 
tives, the habit of communion with lanthe, united to 
render the cessation of my pursuit, utterly impracti- 
cable. The consequence was-, that never did trufe 
lover, actuated by the worthiest, and sincerest im- 
pulses, evince greater zeal, employ greater diligence, 
undergo greater exertions, in attempting to win the 
heart of the object q{ his genuine worship, than did I, 
in obedience to the dictates of these false feelings; this 
morbid, selfish, cold-blooded desire of establishing for 
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m jiself a passionate interest in the breast of an inno- 
cent, and unsuspicious girl, whose peace might pro- 
bably be eternally ruined by my success. 

It must not, however, be supposed that I enter- 
tained any premeditated intention to occasion her un- 
happiness. Very opposite were my feelings, and 
wishes. I really was fond of herj I really, I believe, 
loved her as much as I had the power of loving: what , 
wad the extent of that power, the subsequent incidents 
will shortly show. How indeed, could I be otherwise 
than attached to a person who was all kindness to me? 
who hourly proved that she derived pleasure from my 
society; who, on the slightest manifestation of my in- 
firmities was ever ready to succour, and never wearied 
in her attempts to console me. Who, when I experi- 
enced a moment's, exemption from the depression of 
disease^ would charm me with her sprightliness^ and 
when my malady returned, would instantly subside 
into gentleness, and sympathy: who» in fine, made 
ceaseless, and equal efforts both to mitigate the melan- 
choly of my mind, and secure me every personal com- 
fort. She seemed to regard me, in some respects^ al- 
most as a kind of rare, fragile, pet animal; for whose 
protection, and to; preserve whose existence, it was 
necessary to exert a perpetual vigilance. Often, there- 
fore, as, with my arm resting upon hers, we strayed 
through her beautiful grounds; \f hether she were cheer- 
ful, or sedate, whether her cpnverse were animated, 
or grave; whether she was eagerly discussing some 
to^c of strong personal interest, or bnoyantfy utter- 
ing A thousand agreeable and imaginative sallies, she 
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would yet never forget to turn occasionally, and look 
poringly into my face, to ascertain the exact state of 
mystrengtli. In those moments, her beautiful coun- 
tenance assumed a strange, and ineffable expression; 
almost, as though she were at once entertaining for 
me, that impossible union of the sentiments of mistress, 
mother, wife, and nurse. 

From this description of her conduct, it might be 
inferred that she was the lover, and I, the maiden; 
that she made all the advances, and I passively, and 
condescendingly received them. But, I am now ad- 
verting to a period when our intimacy had been long 
established; and besides, in .repayment for all this 
zeal, and partiality, I returned her one very impor- 
tant equivalent. I had become to her a perpetual, and 
necessary stimulus to the exertion of her faculties, and 
abilities; and she was consequently gratefully pleased 
with and fond of me, for affording her the opportunity 
01 being thoroughly pleased with and fond of herself: 
a sensation, the unbounded satisfaction of which is ge- 
nerally both the secret source, and support of the ex- 
istence of most friendships, and many passions; and 
furnishes the reason why we scarcely ever discover in 
either the one state, or the other, a perfect equality, 
One party must bend, the othe*r,^tand erect; one must 
be the vine/ the other, the prop; one must find a 
pleasure in the entertainment of admiration, the other 
in being the object of it. 

I was content to play the subordinate to lanthe: I 
was content to encourage, and to foster all her flights 
of supericMrity; to be with her, the patient listener, the 
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approving auditor. I was neither humiliated by the 
patronage of her kindness, nor by that assumption of 
the protectress, which arose in her affection, and in 
an ingenuous belief of my necessity'of her support. 
But, I would not allow myself to^sink too low; for, I 
knew that no woman could ever experience a passion 
for him, for whom she entertained no respect There- 
fore, whenever I saw, or thought I saV, that her idea 
of my dependence was growing too prevailing, I made 
every effort of mind, and body, which I thought most 
proper to controvert it As soon as I conceived, this 
end to have been attained, I relapsed into the docile, 
and the submissive, but yet, the zealous, the ardent, 
and endearing: my sole object being to secure, at any 
self-sacrifice, the possession of her affections. 

In this species of intercourse elapsed many months. 
Occasionally perhaps, a sense of the injustice of my 
conduct would obtrude itself into my mind; but, I al- 
ways baffled its reproaches and admonitions. 

For a long time, her father had, to my surprise, 
ceased to manifest any symptoms of suspecting the ob- 
ject with which I sought his daughter; though I was 
now, more frequently than ever, at his housfe; indeed, 
scarcely ever apart from her society. But, the un- 
seen storm was impending; and the catastrophe was 
silently approaching. One day, one memorable day, 
that I visited her, the' melancholy expression of her 
countenance instantly struck me; and, upon observing 
her more closely, I discovered the traces of tears. 

"lanthe," I said eagerly, ** what distresses you?'* 

She regarded me sadly; but, made no reply. I re- 
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peated my question with even greater anxiety; and 
she then, rejoined, 

"IMy father has commanded me never again to see 
you.'* 

My passion fired at this announcement; but, in the 
next instant, I felt a thrill of pleasure. 

**And you regret," I exclaimed tenderly, yet 
exultingly, ^' this unjust and imperious mandate?" 

" I did not say so," she answered. 

"No," I retorted, somewhat disappointed by the 
brevity of her reply, and of her manner; " no,, you did 
not 8ay so, but your aspect, and the traces of tears 
upon your cheek, gave me reason to suppose and to 
hope that you had received this. command with, at 
least, reluctance." 

" Well," she replied after a moment's pause, " I 
know not why I should attempt to conceal froni you^ 
my sorrow. I do grieve that we must part." 

" Partt" I cried, " you do not mean that you pur- 
pose to submit to this barbarous decree?" 

"And what have you ever seen in me of evil,?' she 
reproachfully rejoined, " to mak:e you think me capa- 
ble of acting in open hostility to a parent's solemn^ 
And peremptory decision?" 

This reply, I confess, surprised me; and I added 
quickly, 

" You will not surely sacrifice me, for the sake of 
complying with this tyranny, simply because it ema-^ 
nates from a father? Remember, a parent may err 
as frequently and as gravely as other men. I could^ 
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if I pleased, reveal, to jou, a proof of the truth of my 
assertion." / 

" Speak not so' unkindly to me," she replied; " I 
have enough of sorrow to endure without the addi- 
tional weight of your anger. How, am I to act? I 
have a father who has ever been to me, the kindest of 

r 

monitors, the best of friends; he has commanded me 
to separate from you and never again " 

"And his reasbns?" I ^cried, interrupting her, 
" what are his reasons? Does he impugn my cha- 
racter?" 

"My sense of duty," she rejoined, "would not 
have permitted me to have demanded them; but, he 
spontaneously avowed them to me. He said that nei- 
ther his own pecuniary means, rior yours, would ever 
admit the possibility of our union. You see therefore, 
that he is only actuated by paternal feelings; and I 
will not repay him with a child's ingratitude. No; 
we must part and for ever. He has placed invariably 
unbounded confidence in me; and I believe that the 
slightest breach of it, would break his heart;." 

My anger was aroused; almost as much perhaps, by 
her praise of her father, as by her persistence in her 
obedience to his iojunctioi^. 

"You have shown me," I said, "that you are 
equally ignorant of yourself, of those who surround 
you, and of me. Yout breach of duty break your fa- 
ther'3 heart? Foolish girl! I could direct yoqr at- 
tention to a heart that I believe to be the perfection 
of egotism; that solely occupied during a long series 
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of years, in tRe pursuit of its own gratificatiotys, has at 
last become so exquisitely hard, that it might serte as 
an anvil for the hammer of the Giant of the Northern 
Mythology. Yet, this, is the delicate^material, the 
gossamer thread, which you suppose would •break-, 
werd you to perpetrate the slightest dereliction. Self- 
deluded being that you are! Some day perhaps, you 
may learn to discern the difference between active 
benevolence and virtue, and those negative qualities 
which protect a man alike from the commission of 
either great good, or great evil. You are familiar 
with sacred lore: do you remember the message that 
John bears from heaven to the church of Laodicea? 
• I know thy works; thou art neither cold nor hot: / 
would that thou wert cold, or hotJ' And so, would I; 
I would rather that a man possessed vite and its cor- 
responding virtue, than be without both virtue, and 
vice. These, are harsh truths; but, I seek to show 
you that, though I could admire in a daughter the 
obedience and self-sacrifice which arise in a princijple 
of duty, I can see no merit in infatucUiortj^^And now, 
fare you well — and for ever, , May you not live to re- 
gret tiiat you have discarded, and contemned one who 
would have faithfully loved you! May you never 
live to be another's betrayed, and neglected wife !" 

And as* I thus spoke, I was proceeding towards the 
door: I regarded her attentively; she seemed oppressed 
with sorrow; but, she made no effort to prevent my 
departure. I laid my band on the Isutch. 

" Stay, stay!" cried a voice, "here is a wild busi- 
Aess^ why surely you must be both insaneP" And as 
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he uttered tiiese words, her father entered hastily from 
the adjoining apartment. 

lanthe started; the little colour that remained in it, 
forsook her cheek; and even I did not feel altogether 
unapprehensive. 

'< What a singular pair!'' he said, <* there is no cal- 
culating upon jour movements. One anticipates a 
certain result, and the exact contrary ensues. Why 
are you going to separate? Do you not both love each 
other? At leasts I am sure, I can answer for my 
daughter. Speak, lanthe, am I not proclaiming the 
truthl" 

I thought my ears deceived me; and so, evidently 
did lanthe; for, she remained silently, and wistfully 
gazing upon him, with a look of mingled doubt, amaze- 
ment and apprehension. He repeated his question in 
a more exalted tone. 

" Pardon me, father," she replied, " I am so be-' 
wildered that I can scarcely muster sufficient reason 
to give a coherent answer. Do you really mean that 
I have your permission to express the genuine feelings 
of my heart?" 

"Certainly, I do, silly girl," he replied quickly^ 
"I was but in jest, solely in jest, when I told you, 
that I desired your separation.?' ' 

** 7%en," she said eagerly; and, suddenly pausiqg, 
all the blood that had forsaken her fair cheek returned 
to it, until it became a glowing erimson. She added 
not a word;- but, she cast upon me a look that could 
not be misunderstood. 

Hitherto, I had remained a/silenti and amaKed au* 
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ditor of this scarcely comprehensible' conversation; 
patiently awaiting and prepared for, any turn which 
the current of events might take. But, when I heard 

* 

lanthe's emphatic and eager commencement of her 
reply, and the abrupt pause which ensued; and ob- 
served her ilusjied cheek, and passionate, and eloquent 
expression, a sudden thrill of rapture, and of triumph 
darted through my veins. 

" It is quite true,'' said her father to me confirma- 

> 

torily, in reply to the gaze of sudden liesitation which 
I had fixed upon him; and while he spoke, his 
daughter's looks corroborated his assertion. 

"What! lanthe," I. cried in ecstasy, "do you 
really, truly love me? And will you be to me a wife? 
And can you indeed, look with love, on such a maimed, 
mutilated, accursed wretch as I?" i 

" I can;^^ she said in a low, but clear and decided 
tone: and her .father placed her hand in mine. Its 
warm touch thrilled to my soul. I grasped it- 
pressed it — and raising it to my lips, kissed it fervent- 
ly. TTiat moihent, was one of exquisite, enviable, 
unalloyed rapture, and exultation. But the next — 

My object was secured, the termination of the ac- 
clivitous path I had been so long ascending was gained. 
i had emulated the youthful^ Sicilian, I had obtained 
the affections of a beautiful Aroman; and my first impulse 
was naturally one of intense satisfaction, and triumph. 
But, in the ensuing instant, a torturing sense of the 
past, the present, and the future, suddenly and pain- 
fully, arose within me. I awoke electrically to the 
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knowledge of my true condition; of the ban I was en- 
during; and of the doom that was inevitable. The 
possession of my suspended faculties was suddenly 
restored to me; and I felt acutely the impossibilitj of 
ever availing myself of the victory I had so toilsome- 
ly achieved. The light that had lured me seemed 
bright, and cheerful/ and strong, from the distant 
darkness: but, when I seized it, it expired in my grilsp, 
and I was stranded on the rocks. The moment of 
reckoning had Arrived; my eyes were opened, and I 
saw that while I had been obstinately hoping ^I was 
obeying the dictates of my hmrtt I had only been the 
wretched slave of the phantasms of a morbid, and 
frivolously active mind. Then too, with an ineffable 
agony of contrition and dismay, I became conscious 
that body and spirit were equally and eternally bro- 
ken; and that the one, was not more incapable of ever 
again experiencing the impulses, than, the other, of 
isuatJlining the burden of affection; that both, id fine, 
were alike unfitted for the entertainment, and for the 
offices oflove. And, in that poignant moment of un- 
equalled retribution, I again shudderingly acknow- 
ledged, that, — I was an enervated, prostrated wretch; 
the sembloiiceoi passion had feverishly agitated my 
imagination, but its soul lay utterly dead within me; 
its fires were eternally extinguished; and, in lieu of a 
heart, I possessed ashes. 

These, were the thoughts that arrayed themselves 
before me, thrillingly, and startlingly, as the spirits of 
the entombed may have appeared to their conscience- 
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stric)Leu murderers. .The cup of my bitterness was 
too tvAl; it overflowed: and, for a single instant, I ex* 
perienced a slight alleviation. 

These reflections, the description of which has re- 
quired so considerable a space, occupied but a few 
moments in their occurrence. In mj hand »till rested 
that of lanthe, though during my poignant introspec- 
tion, mj grasp had gradually and insfensibly beconie 
so relaxed, it seemed to fetain its situation, less by 
my exertion, than by her own. Her father spoke 5 and 
the first tones of his voice instantly restored to me my 
self-possession. • 

*' Do you think, my lord," he said, " that I have 
not known you, ever since you commenced your woo- 
' ing incursion into my territories? You may have 
thought yourself very cr^afty, but you see, you have 
had to deal with an older fox. Why, I discerned 
your intentions and objects from the very beginning 
of your visits hither. But, I would not deblare my 
approval of them, because I cunningly thought that 
the necessity of disguise, and the encounter of sup- 
posed opposition, wotild only serve to strengthen your 
affectimi. ' And have I not proved, to be right? Ha, 
ha, ha! my lord, you must have deemed mea blind^ 
stqpid, neglectful old parent; but, what did I> the 
▼ery lecond day, that you honoured us with a visit? 
Why I said to myself, * Here is a broken down out- 
law' — ^begging your lordship's pardon, for strlnge to 
«ay, I did not recollect you—* come into my forest, to 
poach my venison. Judging by his own tale, he seems 
to have a very imperfect, and perfdexed knowledge of 
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himself, and his circumstancesf so, as I am a charita* 
ble man, I will see if I cannot aid him in disentangling 
his own storj^ and, if he be deficient in other goods 
and chattels, endow him with the possession of a little 
self-knowledge.' Accordingly, as soon as jott had 
mounted* jour horse, I mounted mine, and followed 

you, until you arrived at your house. When I saw 

* 

you enter the abode of our benefactress,' I was asto- 
nished; but, when I asked a servant, who was the 
person who had just entered, 1/ was far tnore asto- 
nished by his answer. Yes, lanthe," he added in 
reply to the surprised, stnd inquiring gaze of his 
daughter, " in your nameless, equivocal lover, you 
see our noble benefactor, the brother of your gracious 
friend. 1 need not now, 1 imagine, repeat-that I only 
pretended to oppose you from the motives I have men- 
tioned. But when, after a time, I saw that the pas- 
sion had taken root, and yet continued to lag upon 
the road, I thought that a little additional contrariety 
might perhaps accelerate it; so, I gave lanthe the 
cdmmand which has led to the present*" happy result. 
Never indeed, could I have 'dreamed of the arrival of 

' this triumphant moment! To see the son of my for^ 
mer master, and lord, standing hand in hand with my 
daughter, a betrothed bridegroom, , and bride, is a 
spectacle of joy and exultation, that might justify any 
extravagance. Indeed, to own the truth, I do at this 
moment, feel rather mad; and when the Wedding oc- 
curs I doubt not that my insanity will be completed. 
I am without doubt the luckiest, gayest, most con- 

• tented varlet in existence; though certainly," he add- 



•^ 
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ed mutteriDglj, " I did not expect that mj stratagem 
would have proved the occasion of mj overhearing so 
flattering a picture of myself." 

During this incomparably vulgar tirade, which I re- 
cord literally, in order that my sensations may be ful- 
ly conceived, J was a martyr to my passions. The 
sepse of shame, indignation and humiliation which the 
knowledge of having been thus duped, biassed, swayed, 
and regulated, by an ignoble clown, was so strong, 
that, for a moment, it almost superseded all my other 
feelings. There was indeed no common bitterness 
to a morbidly proud mind, in the idea that, while Ihad 
been thinking I was pursuing my own selfish pur- 
poses for my own selfish ends, I had literally onlj 
been a puppet in the hands of this clumsy, low-minded 
plebeian fabricator of vulgar artifice^ and that, accord- 
ing to his pleasure, he had checked or advanced ray 
paces, regulated my movements, and prompted and 
turned me, as a mountebank exhibits his muzzled 
beast. It was a memorable, and a bitter, but a useful 
lesson to me: which impressed upon me indelibly, the 
consciousness that he who walks in the path of deceit, 
may chance to fall into another's gin; that he, who is 
the most artful captor, while too intently bent on 
catching, may yet himself be irretrievably caught. 

Perhaps, this diversion of my sensations enabled 
me to recover with greater speed from that paralysis 
of my faculties, which the sudden dispersion of my 
delirium had occasioned, I regained my self-posses- 
sion; and instantly determined upon the course wMch 
I should pursue. I pressed the gentle band tliat I stiU 
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retained^ fondlj, and ferventlj, aod then relinquished 
it Addressing the father^ I told him that, during 
the course of iht morrow, his daughter should receive 
from me a written exposition of certain circumstances 
and feelings, her knowledge of which was essential 
both to her, and to me. Then, regarding him haughti- 
ly, I left the room. But, on the face of lanthe, I 
could not look. 

I reached mj home, and was considering the means 
of extricating myself from my present difficulty, with 
the least possible degree of pain and mortification to 
{he luckless object of my delusive attachment, when, 
I was intercepted by my sister, who had received a 
letter from (Enone. It recited various particulars 
regarding her voyage, its extreme length, and other 
circumstances which had prevented her from writing 
sooner^ it revealed some of her present feelings; de- 
scribed, — ^what even in that moment of bitterness and 
difficulty, affi)rded me satisfaction, — ^her peace of 
mind; and expressed a thousand kind wishes for the 
welfare of my sister, and myself. But, in the terroi- 
nation, was a solitary line, that instantly threw my 
whole being into disorder. The few words that pro- 
duced this overwhelming effect were simply these:— 

^^ I suppose that of course you have heard who is 
my neighbour; but in case he should not have written 
to you, I will tell you. Your father hm returned to 
themaneion,^^ 

My temples throbbed: my heart beat; I could 
scarcely sustain myself. But, I soon conquered 
these corporeal indications of emotionf and my reso- 
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lution was irrevocably formed. I folded the letter, 
and returned it to ray sister, without any remark. 

As soon as I could gain the privacy of my own 
chamber, I proceeded to fulfiW the sole duty that in- 
tervened to prevent the immediate execution of the 
intention I had formed^ and thus, I wrote to lanthe. 



*'I know not how to explain, or to palliate to you, 
the weakness, and madness of my conduct; I fear that 
it is neither explicable, nor veniable. But, if sincere 
regret and contrition may prove any atonement for 
the perpetration of a wanton wrong, I may lay some 
slight claim to your forgiveness.^ 1 do, with my 
whole soul, lament the deceit I have practised upon 
you; and from the depth of my heart, humbly, pros- 

4 

trately, remorsefully implore your forgiveness. 

'*How shall I make intelligible to you the nature 
of the injury I have done you? the cause of the sepa- 
ration th^t must now eternally exist between us?— 
Your attractions fascinated my eyes, excited my 
brain; I thought my heart was touched, and, I hoped, 
and tried to believe, that I loved you. I knew if I • 
could succeed in entertaining this affection, I should 
be extricated from the abyss of mental misery into 
which I had fallen. This was the golden apple that 
hung at the end of the path on which I had entered; 
and, supported by my many charms of mind which 
our intercourse developed in you, it lured me on from 
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day to day. I searched not narrowly into myself) I 
saw but you, and the reward that success would ob- 
tain for me: and I persuaded myself that I loved. 

" As long as apparent opposition, and a certain de- 
gree of doubt, stood in my path, I was not compelled 
to institute a more strict self-examination. I enjoyed 
your society; I derived consolation from your kind- 
nessj sufficient to the day is the evil thereof, was my 
unconscious code; and I continued to mistake the base 
metal for the pure gold, the semblance for the reality. 
At length came the ordeal; you were resigned to me 
by a father. 77ien, my eyes were opened by the aw- 
ful importance of my situation; and I discerned, with 
what remorseful bitterness I will not attempt to de- 
pict, that I had been the victim of a self-delusion; not 
only I became sensible that I did not love, but I felt 
that the power of loving had departed from me, for 
ever. A fearful responsibleness was therefore sud- 
denly imposed upon me: and, with a poignant "sense 
of self-upbraiding that might almost have expiated any 
less crime, I found that I was subjected to the neces- 
sity of immediately determining whether, by tacitly 
suffering myself to be united to you, I would entail 
upon you a life of endless misery and regret; or, whe- 
ther, by exposing you to a temporary pain, and vexa- 
tion, I would preserve you for, I devoutly trust, a 
long career of unalloyed happiness. 

'* These were my thoughts during our last ill-fated 
interview; what have been my subsequent resolutions 
this letter intimates. Forget me, I implore you ! and 
instead of mourning, rejoice ! rejoice, that I have had the 
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courage to adopt the course which I now premedi- 
tatedlj take. We shall never meet again, in this 
world. But rejoice! I say. You know not the dan- 
ger to which you have been exposed^ you cannot 
dream of the desolation which you have escaped. 
You have been tottering on the brink of a moral pre- 
cipice; you have been within a hairbreadth of earthly 
perdition. My life has been a combat. Fate has met 
me as an adversary armed with sword, and knife, and 
left upon my outer being some ugly scars; but, the 
hideousness of the wounds within, surpasses the con- 
ception, even the understanding, of the virtuous. 
Yet, you have fancied that you knew me; but, I tell 
you, that there exists not the mortal, who is less strange 
to my real nature than you; for the many can but be 
in ignorance of it, while you have formed and fostered 
an opinion which is the e;cact antithesis of the truth. 
You have deemed me a gentle invalid; a placid enti- 
ty with human affections disciplined and subdued by 
bodily affliction; a plaintive melody, not the less inte- 
resting and manageable, because set an octave lower 
than the vulgar pitch. Now, mark the contrast. I 
am a withered husk, a broken shell, a tiger-skin with- 
out even a stuffing of straw: I present to the eye the 
ruined surface of manhood, but the entire core is 
wanting. I no longer possess one passion, one tie, 
one link, one sympathy which connects me with hu- 
manity. The fi^me of life, of love, of mortal good 
and ill has departed from, my heart for everf but, in 
its place, burn steadily ai\d solitary the firea of hell. 
This, is its only inmate; every feeling, whether of 

15* 
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Uame, or praise, which cmce existed to unite me to 
mj race has perished, never tQ revive. Foe, or friend, 
maj attach to me any epithet of reprobation which 
the animoBity of the one, or the stern justice of the 
other, maj conceive my crimes, and character, de- 
serve; they may proclaim me, savage, bestial, wolfish; 
stigmatize me as a monster, denounce me as a fiend: 
but they cannot call me, that perhaps, worst of all 
opprobrious distinctions, Man.' 

" Instead, then, of lamenting the course which I have 
selected, rather consider it, as some faint atonement 
for the wrongs I have previously done you. As hap- 
pily might you'be united with one of the wandering de- 
mons of the East, as with me; he could not prey more 
mortally upon your blood, than / should, upon your 
heart. You would find in me a ceaseless source of 
disappointment, inquietude, and terror; my life, I 
repeat, has been one long combat, and In atrife it will 
conclude: even now, I am going upon a mission of 
deadly retribution; and, were we to wed, in the same 
hour, I might prove both a bridegroom, and a corie. 

^<It is not in my power, to measure the extent of 
your attachment to me; but, I firmly bope^ it is not so 
deeply planted, that it may not be eradicated, without 
any very violent pang. Such is my trust; my prayers 
would be, ctmld I pray, that our separation should not 
occasion you even one instant's regret I cannot tUnk 
that a being so woftkless aa I, can have excited in you, 
any permanent feeling of affection; and, therefore, 
for the sake of my own consolation, I will ecmtifiiie to 
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believe that you will forget me as apeedily as I desire, 
t^arewell, lanthe; pity me; and forgive me." 



As I never saw her again, nor my sister, nor any 
one, from whom I could learn the effects produced by 
this letter, I can only conjecture them. I may, how- 
ever, as well state here, as I shall have nd fitter op- 
portunity of pursuing this theme, that, two years sub- 
sequently, I accidentally learned, and with much 
satisfaction, that luithe was married; and perhaps, I 
will hope, partially, through my means: for, thou^ I 
was compelled to abandon her, I did not forget to se- 
cure to her. father, in trust for her, the po^ssion of 
such a sum as would enable her to follow her own in- 
clinations, in the choice of a partner in that perilous 
bond, which either makes or mars two human lives. 

The evening of the day on which I dismissed my 
epistle to lanthe, found me commencing a long journey. 
The following week, I was again pacing the deck of a 
vessel; and after a prosperous voyage, arrived safely 
in my native land. 

The ensuii^ mom, I reached the mansion of my 
birth: the memorable scene of my direst calamities. 
I ^laddered when I first saw its old black walls, and 
towers; but I paused not. The draw-bridge was 
down; and rajHdly crossmg it, I entered the fatal 
abode. I chanced to encounter none ai the domestics^ 
tbough numerotts indications of habitaticm met my eye; 
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and proceeded straight to the apartment, my father 
was wont most frequently to occupy. In an agony 
of apprehension, lest the dearest and on/y wish of my 
heai^, should incur disappointment, I softly raised the 
latch^ and, with a ferine exultation, a thrill of fero- 
cious joy, which are inefiable, discovered the ruthless 
object of my invincible and immortal hate. 

I entered the room; and again I was once more in 
his detested presence. He held a magnificent and 
glittering stalactite, which he was contemplating so 
profoundly, that he neither heard nor observed me. I 
advanced rapidly; and suddenly confronting him, in 
the same moment, sternly and invectively addressed 
him. 

*< Father,'* I said, " you have rendered me a very, 
and an eternal wretch, the most miserable, and de- 
graded being that breathes; and I have come to thank 
you condignly for your just and righteous deed.'' 

He did not start, or by any change of aspect, or of 
hue, evince the least emotion; but, tranquilly raising 
his head, he regarded me, for an instant, deliberately, 
and scrutinizingly. Then, resuming the inspection of 
his fragment of quartz, he replied, in his accustomed 
tone, and manner of diabolical sarcasm, 

** You mistake, my son; I found you the thing you 
pronounce yourself, ready made to my hands by those, 
of nature. But, you are still unaltered, I percdve;. at 
least, in spirit, for the external tenement is a little di- 
lapidated; yet, I dare say you can ruffle as bravely as 
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liong had I known too well, both the species^, and 
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the power, of the provocations to which I should ine- 
vitably be exposed in this interview with my inhuman, 
and opprobrious parent; and I had resolutely endea- 
voured to prepare myself for the patient endurance of 
the most elaborate efforts of his fluent rancour. But, 
the very first instant wherein it was tried, all my fan- 
cied self-control deserted me; and, when he presented 
to me the poisoned chalice of his malignity, again, as 
ever, I seized, and drank it, with insane avidity, until 
my whole nature was converted into venom. 

Beneath the stinging malice of his savage reply, de- 
livered in those tones of mockery, and insult, which 
an eternity of existence could not have effaced from 
my memory, my wrath arose with a suddenness, and a 
violence, that momentarily impeded my respiration. 

" Father," at length, I hoarsely cried, " beware! — 
I have come hither, to seek atonement, to inflict re- 
tribution; not to sustain additional injury." 

"Atonement?" he repeated, disdainfully; "for 
what? — Have you not already received it? — Have I 
n<^t left you, for years, in peace, and in the possession 
of a princely revenue? thereby spontaneously crippling 
many of my own sources of enjoyment, in order to 
promote yours. Yet, you now ungratefully come, and 
shamelessly tell me, that I still owe you atonement. 
Churlish boy ! it is you^ who are my debtor." 
I drew from beneath my cloak, a human hand. 
" You say, truly," I rejoined; " I am your debtor: 
and behold, I present to you, one of my heaviest debts. 
See you this withered limb? remember you to whose 
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frame it once belonged? and do you deem, that this* 
deed requires no expiation?" 

I advanced the ghastly object to him^ he regarded 
it composedly. 

" Well," he Implied, " then, I am to understand 
that this is a gift to me. It is neither the most splendid, 
nor the mdst valuable, I imagine,- that you might have 
procured in the orient land wherein I am told you 
have dwelt. But, I thank you 5 it is skilfully pre- 
served, and you may place it yourself in the adjoining 
room, among the other anatomical preparations." 

" Cruel, ruthless, unnatural being!" I exclaimed, in 
a transport of indignation, ** will nothing excite you to 
compunction, or commiseration? Oh, that I had the 
power of wreaking upon you my vengeance, as I de- 
sire ! slowly, deliberately, progressively ! How long, 
think you, wolfish, and obdurate, as you are, that 
your devilry would sustain contumaciously, the inflic- 
tion of a mortal agony! Would that I could try! 
would that I could learn, whether remorseless, pitiless 
to others, you are yet self- regardless — ^whether you 
could sneer and scoff bec^eath such tortures as I could 
impose upon you! Oh, that I had you, where I could 
execute my will, I would make you eat your own 
heart, but I would lower you, from your towering al- 
titude of demoniac pride and scorn, into the craving, 
cringing, weeping, abject supplicant!" 

And as I gazed upon him, my whole soul overflow- 
ing with malice, and wrath, the painful conviction of 
my utter inability of personally contending with him. 
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could scarcely prevent me from again engaging with 
him in a mortal strife. 

My father regarded me grimly, and loweringly. 
" Do not exasperate me," he said; " though not very 
choleric, you knojf that I may be excited into a flame. 
But, you are not worthy to effect my discomposure. 
Tell me, and tell me calmly, why have you sought 
the lion in his den? With a sorry effeminacy of feel- 
ing, which I now heartily repent, I was weak enough 
to entertain a sort of regret for some of the passages 
which have occurred between us; and consequently, 
in the possession of the chief portion of my wealth, you 
might have livedo and died, unmolested by me. * Why 
then, I repeat, have you come hither to beard, and in- 
sult me?" 

My wrath was somewhat mitigated by Kis tone; and 
I replied more tranquilly, 

"Your equivalent, weighty and omnipotent as it 

may seem to you, is but dross to me. What avails 

the beauty of the prism, to the blind, or the sweetness 

of the lute, to the deaf? Enter a rudderless bark in 

the midst of the vast desert of waters, and offer to the 

wretched mariner who is perishing beneath his thirst, 

your lumps of gold: would he thank you? would he 

not rather raise his dying hand in menace against you? 

One single drop of pure water were, in that moment, 

more prized by him, than all the diamonds in Gol- 

conda; yet, oncty perchance, he would have preferred 

the smallest gem it yields, to all the crystal lakes^ the 

universe contains. This, is my condition. There 

wm a time, when, your sanction to my union with my 
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cousin^ and the lithe of that, which jou have recently 
bestowed upon me, might have procured me unallojed 
happiness. But now, I am like the mariner; jour 
gold, jour jewels, all the pomp, and circumstance, 
which riches can obtain, are to me, but even as the 
dross: thej have arrived too late. You had previously 
.been to me, that which the Prophet entitles the Roman 
armj, 'the abomination of desolation;' jou had ra- 
vaged, devastated mj heart, jou had laid waste its fair 
fruits, JOU had converted it into a charnel-house. And 
now, therefore, I too, am writhing, perishing beneath 
mj thirst; mj mouth is parched;' mj tongue is fevered; 
mj heart bu^ns: but, unlike the mariner, my agonj 
can onlj be slaked bj blood. Now jou know the ob- 
ject of mj presence." 

Suddenlj \ produced a pair of pistols, the handles 
whereof I turned towards him. 

" Choose one of these," I said, " for I have lived to 
leani that spacious as is this globe, it is not large 
enough to hold us both: one of us twain must perish to 
preserve the existence of the other. The purest breeze 
that bears the fragrance of the. South, were, for me, 
but poison, while I retained the consciousness that jou 
survived to contaminate even the minutest portion of 
the vast atmosphere. One tlierefore, I repeat, of us 
twain, must perish: choose then, jour weapon." 

During this speech, mj father's slight discomposure 
had entirelj disappeared; and he replies to mj injunc- 
tton, with his wonted air and tone of irony; 

''Choose one of those weapons? Imposnblel my 
sm» Should I be mad enough to consent to your pro- 
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{)osal> I should be eternally niinedf for, every estima- 
ble man on earth, would shun me, were it ever disco- 
vered that I had once so derogated from my good name 
and station, as to dagn to %ht so notorious, ruffling a 
caitiff as you." 

At these words, every portion of my being again 
yielded to and trembled beneath the pernicious influ- 
ence of the fiery passions, which, the fierce, and inhu- 
man author of my existence ever possessed the dan- 
gerous power of exciting by his malignant sarcasms, in 
the furnace of my breast* 

" Father, father," I cried, " these gibes will drive 
me into madness. I have a dark and desperate soul, 
and again I bid you, beware!'' 

<^Son, so;i," he rejoined, ^'a man can but spea]^ 
according to his natural ^fts; and perchance, I sholM 
be as much justified in complaining of your vidlence, 
as you are, in storming at my apathy, which /denomi- 
nate serenity. But, you are an ungrateful knave, and 
I never see you, tibat I do not admire the wisdom of 
those Thracians, who mourned when a child was bom, 
and rejoiced when it died." 

" I came not here," I sternly r^ied, " to bandy 
words with you, to incur fresh contumely, or to suffer . 
myself to be the butt of your ignoble raillery. I stand 
before you, a broken, desperate, and evil man; and you, 
my parent, have been &e wilful, and thewanton au- 
thol* of my ruin. And do you fhiidc tiiat you shall 
escape repayment for your deed? Fool! — hither, have 
I journeyed to demand atonement, and to inflict retri- 
bution; and mm, nor devil, shall baffle the fulfibnent 
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of my soiiPs desire! Choose then» your weapon j ot, 
by the heaven that is above me, if you are cowatd 
enough to refuse, I will butcher you on the spot where- 
on you stand; wilb as little thought of mercy, as little 
sense of remorse, as though I were one of the rabble- 
ment in the shambles, smjiting an ox!" 

"Coward? fool?" repeated my father, "I thank 
you; as well as for your proposition of despatching 
me, in a manner so compassionate to me, and so satis- 
factory to yourself, I do not doubt your affectioD, 
and that you would alacriously fulfil your threat, if— ^ 
I .would permit you. But, I promise you that my 
concurrence you will nevw have; and without it, you 
may as well raise your puny arm against a mountain 
rock, or, in the Persian fashion, lash the ocean. Sorry 
knave! learn that I contemn you, far more than I hate 
you — learn that I laugh at your impotent, ignoble 
wrath! But, even the wasp may sting the Hon, and 
a thorn may torment the side of a giant: such to me 
has often been the effect of your uninjurious, but vexa- 
tious malice. I know not therefore, why I should not 
comply with your most characteristic, and filial pro- 
posal. I shall at once confer a boon upon a grateful 
son, and rid myself of a fretful insect, which has ob- 
stinately buzzed in« my ear, until the sound has be- 
come detestable. It is written that a man may cut off 
even his own right hand, if it offend him; hitherto, I 
have only partially availed myself of this permission, 
by practising upon your left. But now " 

** Impious perverter !" I exclaimed, vehemently in- 
terrupting him, again excited, by this inhuman sneer 
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of triumphant malice^ into a sudden paroxjsm of wrath; 
" blasphemer! evil as you are, dare not to distort the 
scripture into a justification of jour atrocities! Yet, 
say your worst — fkherefore should I heed you? ' Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?' " 

"How little do we know ourselves!" cried my fa- 
ther emphatically; " with what daring, with what 
stupendous effrontery, do we censure in others, the 
very faults which we ourselves most eminently possess ! 
There is a word which possesses a respondent sound 
to * cmV,' that I could name, which might perchance 
apply to you, when you are quoting the scripture, 
even far more fitly than your epithet to me. — It 
might raise the ire of a saint to see the blindness of 
the world! — But come; I will no longer oppose your 
desire: let me examine the weapons, for, to confess 
the truth, I have no reason to place any very great 
l*eliance upon your Punic notions of either equity, or 
honour." 

I was too ^ager to attain my object, to resent this 
imputation; and J therefore, tacitly placed the pistols 
in his hands. He searched them minutely; and then, 
having made his choice, returned the other to me. 

" J^ow," he said, " we will descend to the court; 
and there, we will see whether we cannot satisfy our 
mutual antipathy, " 

He made me precede him; and thus, we arrived at 
the yard at the back of the mansion, which was en- 
tirely protected from observation; except from the 
windows of the apartments, which belonged exclu-^ 
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sively to him, and which were consequently, secure 
from all menial intrusion. 

"We then deliberately arranged the forms of our 
combat. Our agreement was, that "tire should advance 
from one stipulated point, to another, and fire from 
any portion of the interval between the two. Ac- 
cording to this compact, we were at first, nearly 
thirty paces asunder, but we might approach as near 
as ten. If the bullets of both should fail in their san- 
guinary mission, we were to re-load, and renew the 
fight; but we were equally sensible that such an 
event was little likely to occur. All this prelimi- 
nary proceeding, was settled as tranquilly, and for- 
mally, as though neither possessed a consciousness of 
the execrable nature of his intentions. 

* We took our ground; and two stern, bad men were, 
then, grimly confronted! In that moment, I felt 
exultingly, that I had attained a portion of my object; 
the pistols of sire, and son were at length leveled at 
each other's breast. But, my satisfaction was not 
without alloy. I knew him to be perilously skilled 
in the use of his weapon; and was sensible that if I 
failed to wound him mortally by my first fire, all my 
hopes of vengeance were finally frustrated; for, I was 
well assured that he would hit, and either kill, or ut* 
terly incapacitate me. 

For some moments, we remained stationanly, in 
this deadly opposition: then, according to the forms 
we had arranged, slowly and mutually approached; 
eye intently riveted upon eye, and each glaring into 
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the countenance of the other, watching every, the 
minutest, motion, with a vigilance, an avidity of scru- 
tiny, which only our fell passions, and our relative 
positions, could have inspired. Both equally knew 
the importance attached to the act of firing firsts both 
equally felt its advantages, and disadvantages; for, if 
the bullet of either should miss its object, the other 
was left utterly at the mercy of his adversary; who, 
no longer being himself e:sposed to the risk, or dis- 
turbed by the sense, of any personal peril, mi^ht then 
take his aim as deliberately, and steadily, as though 
its object were a target. Each was aware of this 
danger; and conseq^ently entertained an almost equal 
reluctance to discharge his weapon. 

But, at last, my antipathy being the stronger, my 
patience was the first to fail. Making a preternatu- 
rf^l effort to steady my hand, I summoned all my ener- 
gies, and slightly shifted the level of my pistol. My 
father's quick eye instantly discovered this change. 

" By heaven," he exclaimed, ** I believe the san- 
guinary Kl^ave is really attempting to take my life!" 

How could he have doubted my intention! — 
Scarcely had his words concluded when I pulled the 
trigger; the bullet sped; but, it was not laden with 
death: it had however wounded him. He raised his 
hstnd to his temple: and withdrew it covered with 
l^lood. Instantly his countenance a^suQied the grim, 
ghastly expression it had wom^ in the memorable mo- 
ment when he had ri^thlessly robbed me of a liand. 
Fire flashed from his eyes; and his face was swoli^ 
Ji)eneath the fierce t^vipest of his sanguinary wrath. 

16* 
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'* Hell-hound!" he cried, *' accursed iniscreaBf. 
have I Dot solemnly warned you that earth contains 
not the weapon with which you shall ever injure me? 
Fool ! I tell you again, you may as well assail a moun- 
tain rock, as raise your sorry arm against my life. 
Worm ! I laugh at, scorn, defy your puny, fruitless 
efforts ! But you have displayed a murderous, though 
an impotent malice; and now, therefore," he added 
pointing to his bleeding temple, ** receive a parent's 
reward for this filial proof of your black heart, and 
unskilful hand!" 

He raised the pistol; and leveled it at me but too 
accurately. In the next moment, however he low« 
ered it; and again the whole expression of his counte- 
nance rapidly changed. 

"No," he said, '^instant death were far too slight 
a punishment for such iniquities as yours; you shall 
therefore, previously enjoy some of the sweets of ap- 
prehension." 

Again he aimed his weapon at me. 

" We will now," he continued, " resume our ad- 
vance; and, in the moment wherein we arrive at the 
extreme verge of our boundary, you shall receive the 
degree of retribution you merit." 

Slowly we re-commenced our mutual approach; all 
the while, the deadly implement leveled so accurate- 
ly at my head, that I could almost discern the termi- 
nation of the interior of its infernal barrel. I felt that 
my life was in the power of an evil, and remorseless 
man; and I experienced a transitory impulse to at- 
empt to preserve myself by flight Not, that in that 
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moment, I dreaded death; in the wild excitement of 
feeling which I then possessed, I disdained it, laughed 
at it; but, I did dread with an agony that is ineffa- 
ble, the anticipated loss of my revenge. Strong, how- 
ever, as was my desire to reserve myself for the chance 
of some future hour of retribution; despite too, of the 
morally enervating influence of the evil sentiments 
I had so long entertained, that invincible delusion, 
which is denominated worldly honour, still retained 
so firm a hold upon me, still clung so tenaciously to 
the ruins of my heart, that I continued doggedly fixed 
to my path; though I knew that I adhered to it, in 
defiance of the certainty of being butchered. 

At length, we arrived at the boundary of our ca- 
reer; then, my father sifid, 

" What I have once before told you, I now repeat; 
death is too mild a punishment for you: you shall there- 
fore, live yet a little longer to enjoy the pleasures of 
an approving conscience. But, do not think that 
your body shall escape scathless; hope it not, my 
ruthless son: for every aggression upon me, I will ever 
have a limb in atonement. Continue, tiien, your hos- 
tility, if it please you; we will see which will the 
sooner tire, you, of assaulting, or I, of bereaving; for^ 
by all the blood-thirsty feelings which you have en* 
gendered in me, I swear, that I will lop you, branch 
by branch, 'until no more than a mere trunk remainsi 
with, to use your own foul expressions, as little thought 
of mercy, as little sense of remorse, as though I were 
one of the rabblenient in the forest, hacking ths 
worthless timber of a blasted oak!^' 
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He paused for a moment, evidentlj seeking to 
check the growth of his returning ire^ and then» add- 
^^.roore passively, 

" Take good heed therefore, that the next time jou 
aittempt raj destruction jou succeed 5 or, jou shall 
live to rue bitter) j jour bungling malice. And now, 
to' treat jou as the Spartans treated their children; 
punish joH not for jour misdeed, but, for its failure. 
I cannot label mj bullet, as Aster did his arrow; and 
therefore, in a sorrj emulation of his de^teritj, I will 
orallj acquaint jou, that, it bears from me, a stem 
and retributive message to the bone of my son*s left 
arm, beneath the shoulder joint,^^ 

He pulled the trigger; and too accuratelj did the 
.accursed implement of his foul cruelty, fulfil his san- 
guinarj intention. Mj arm was shattered; and hung 
ttselesslj bj m j side. For a moment I gazed piteous- 
ly, and in dismay, upon this additional mutilation of 
the fated limb; tiien^ turned my looks upon the calm, 
cold, grimly exulting countenance of my relentless 
foe. Instantly, my mind received a new impulse. 
Suffering the pistol which I still retained in my right 
hand, to slip quickly in my grasp, I at last firmly 
seized it by the end of the barrel; and raising the 
heavy hanJle in the air, rushed wolfishly upon my 
implacable parent, exxrlaiming, 

•** And this, is Philip's vengeance!*' 

But, he intercepted the murderous blow which \ 
aimed at him; and dealt me with his own weapon, so 
fierce a stroke, that I was instantly stretched sense- 
lessly on the earth. 
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' When I returned to the .possession of my faculties, 
I found myself in my own chamber, on the very bed 
which had once before been drenched in my blood. It 
was still mid-day; the rays of the sun descended al- 
most perpendicularly through the casement. I gazed 
around me: and slowly arranged my thoughts. A 
rough bandage had been secured upon my wounded 
arm, which lay numbly, and uselessly, but not pain- 
fully at my side. A domestic was in the roomf I in- 
Tented some mission which procured for me, his ab- 
sence. The instant, the door closed upon him, I 
arose, and descending from my couch, advanced 
slowly, and feebly towards the armory. 

At last, I entered the well remembered apartment; 
where, in its wonted place, lay the formidable axe 
which had rpbbed me of a hand. I examined the 
edge; it possessed all its former keenness; but, the 
brilliancy of the blade was destroyed by the traces of 
my blood. Raising this deadly weapon, and support- 
ing it, upon my shoulder, I resumed my course. 

I approached my father's chamber; not a sound met 
ray ear. The door was only partially closed; I 
opened it gently, and beheld him sitting with his back 
towards me. I entered; and, after a few stealthy 
paces, discerned that he was asleep. In the next mo- 
ment, I stood by his side. As he slumbered beneath 
me, I looked down upon him with feelings of exulta- 
tion which I dare not attempt to portray. I raised 
the keen axe above his head: yet, I hesitated to strike: 
I had not sated myself with the consciousness of pos-- 
scssing the power of vengeance. But, the duration 
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of this fiend-like gratification was curtailed by the ap- 
prehension of his awaking; or of any other accident 
which might baffie my revenge «ven in the very mo- 
ment of its apparent fulfilment. 

" Then, now," I thought, "to strike for the attain- 
ment of that vengeance, which would be perfect, save 
for the knowledge that he has but one life wherewith 
to sate it!" 

I raised the deadly weapon still higher: in the next 
moment, impelled by all the fell energy that still re- 
mained to me, tlie trenchant blade descended; and my 
victim passed instantly from the sleep of life, into that, 
of death. 

The butchery was done: the struggle was concluded: 
the ceaseless thought, the all absorbing project, at 
once the cherished hope and the prime terror of the 
chief portion of my existence, which had been alter- 
nately fostered and discouraged, loathed and beloved, 
was at last fulfilled! My oppressor was slaughtered, 
the work of carnage was completed; and / was 
avenged: the tongue that had scofied me was silent, 
and the hand that had maipied me was ^till for ever- 
more. 

" I have obeyed you," I said huskily, and hissingly 
between my clenched teeth; " I have adopted your 
own counsel; and, like the Spartan child, I shall not 
ru)w^ be punished for mjfaUure.^^ 

Again I gazed intently on the senseless body; ^nd 
then, I repeatjed, with a hellish exultation, the very 
words which once he had addressed to me, m his hour 
of sanguinary triumph: 
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** But yoti do not deign to reply? You are as mute 
to ttie, as was the concubine, — * who was fallen down 
at the door of the house, and whose hands were on the 
threshold, '«— to her master. Yet, now, I Say to you, 
in the Levite'S words, ' Up! and let us be going!' " 

For an instant, I paused that I might glory in the 
silence which followed this bitter burst of diabolical 
exultation; then, I add^d emphatically with a heart- 
glowing thrill of ferocious rapture, 

" But, none answered!^^ 

1 resumed my tacit contemplation of the deed I had 
wrought; yet, such was the immortal nature of my 
fiend-like wrath, that, even the bloody spectacle before 
toe, and the conciousness of being its author, could 
not wholly glut it. A sense of thirst, an unappeased 
mysterious craving, were still within me; I looked, and 
looked, and looked, but could not sate them: ghastly 
as was the object that met my glaring eye, it seemed 
scarcely an equivalent for the wrongs I had sustained: 
with every faculty of my being 1 strove to drink it all; 
but still, I felt that it did not thoroughly slake the fiery 
fever t)f my arid heart. 

How long a period might have elapsed, ere I should 
have spontaneously abandoned the gaze and the re- 
flections which were instigated by exhaustless malice, 
remorseless hatred, and the sense of injuries irreme- 
diable, I know not; for, an accident abruptly tenni- 
nated them. • 

The surface of the floor of the apartment was ex- 
tremely unequal; and beneath the chair on which my 
father's body still remained, was a considerable inden- 
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tation, wherein the life-blood poured, and accumulated, 
until a large pool was formed. Suddenly it over- 
flowed; and I observed hurrying towards me, a quick, 
and winding stream of the dark, sanguine fluid. I 
started from its path, as though I had discovered a ti- 
ger in the act of springing upon me ! 

I advanced to the door, locked it, and retained the 
key. Then, hastening from the room, I descended to 
one of those outer buildings, where I had left the ser- 
vants who had accompanied me, on my journey. The 
child of one of the domestics intercepted my passage. 
It tottered towards me; and, catching me by my gar- 
ment, for an ii^stant impeded my progress, as looking 
up into my face, with a countenance beaming with the 
confidence, happiness, and innocence of its age, it 
said, 

" Where is my father — ^I want my father — Have 
you a father?" 

I pushed the brat rudely aside: but, I never forgot 
these words! I then summoned my attendants^, and 
left the mansion. A pursuit after me, was subsequent* 
ly commenced. Nevertheless in spite of my wound, 
by the power of gold, I succeeded in baffling it, and 
finally, in escaping to a foreign land: nor did I ever 
again return to my own. 



THE END OF THE PARRICIDE's MEMOIR. 
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Many years had elapsed since the occurrence of the 
toncluding event of the Parricide's tragical and re-^ 
markable narration^ when, during an early hour on a 
fine summer's mom, a stranger costly appareled, and 
accompanied by two mounted domestics, galloped 
vid^tly, into a frontier town. As he advanced 
through its streets, he was compelled to diminish his 
pacei for, though the sun had but just risen, many of 
the inhabitants were already inroad. All were hur- 
rying in one common directioii^ and their counte- 
nances, and the words which occasionally fell from 
them, equally denoted that they were assembled by 
some cause of general, and anxious interest. 

One of the stranger's attendants, loitering for a 
moment in the rear, demanded of an individual in 
the crowd, the^ cause of this commotion. 

" We are jwoceeding," replied the man, " to wit* 
ness the punishment of the wheel, inflicted on a Par-" 
ricide." 

l%e attendant then resumed his place by the side 
of his companion. As they continued to advance, the 
throng increased. At last, they arrived in the large 
open space which was selected for the execution; and 
where all the preparations for it had been already 
completed. The stranger stationed himself in the 
immediate vicioi^y of the track by which, he was 
told, the criminal must pass to the scaffolds He then 
addressed various questions to the by-standers; and 
thus learned several singular par:(iculars relative to 
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the wretched being who was sentenced to undergo 
this most terrific expiation of his crimes. 
^' Many, very many years had elapsed since the con^- 
mission of the murder^ and though the assassin was 
. generally supposed to be known, his capture mi^t 
never have occurred, had he not spontaneously deli- 
vered himself into the hands of justice. As however, 
he was a foreigner, and the parricide was perpetrated 
in another country, the proofs too of his guilt bdng 
difficult of acquisition, even if they could be acquired 
at all, after several examinations, the authorities would 
have emancipated him, if he would have retracted his 
self-inculpation. Yet, he not only resolutely main^ 
tained it, but, volunteered to procure at his own charge, 
from his own land, indisputable evidence of its truth. 
When questioned why he did not resign himself to 
the retribution of the laws of his native place, his an- 
swer was remarkable. He stated that the penal code 
of his own country comprised but two modes of execu- 
tion, hanging, and decollation^ and he derired to perish 
on the wheel: the reward assigned by almost every 
other nation, to the perpetrator of that most unnatural 
and heinous of offences, Panicide. Subsequently, to 
this singular declaration, he had not only secured suf^ 
ficient proofs of his guilt, but, had obtained from his 
own government, its concurrence in his sentence, and 
ia his unwonted, and terrible species of punition. 

These strange particulars, which were widely 
known, had excited an extent of interest ih the fate of 
this extraordinary criminal, that was unparalleled: and 
consequently, not only the entire male population of 
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the town had assembled, but many residents of the 
surrounding district, and strangers from more distant 
parts, had arriveid to witness his fearful death. ^ 

The individual who had elicited this singular de- 
tail, listened to it with evident and intense anxiety 
and pain. He then asked whether they could acquaint 
him with the name of the murderer. The reply was, 
that he was unknown; but, many supposed that he 
had once possessed both station*and rank in his own 
land. 

In a short time, after the conclusion of this conver- 
sation, the melancholy procession commenced; and, 
at last, the malefactor himself advanced into sight, fol- 
lowed by two executioners; one of whom bore upon his 
shoulder, a large and heavy bar of iron. The usual in-' 
tense silence which accompanies, even in the most 
turbulent rabble, the entertainment of any powerful 
emotion, instantly ensued. Two dense, and seem^ 
ingly endless lines of pallid countenances indicated 
both the spectators' own feelings, and the general and 
terrific interest of the scene; and every eye was strain- 
ingly bent upon the chief actor in that savage tragcr 
dy, which, pandering at once, to some of the weakest 
and many of the worst feelings in the human heart, 
had first attracted, and now threatened to compel the 
spell'bound presence of the stupid and half-affrighted, 
yet still half-ferocious and blood-thirsty multitude. 

The object of all this barbarous, almost fmne^ in- 
terest, was a tall, emaciated man; who, in spite of his 
broken and decrepit frame, had once probably been 
both vigorous, and cOmely. His eyes were sunkeA 
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and a death-like ghastliness was on his featares; a 
tangled mass of thick grizzled hair partially shaded a 
forehead on which were several scars; and his general 
aspect contained that fierceness, wildness, And gloom 
which are considered characteristic of insanity. He 
did not walk firmly; but, his unsteadiness arose evi- 
dently in no moral apprehension, but in physical de- 
bility. 

, He passed close to^he stranger; who appeared in- 
clined to address him. Once, with a violent effort, 
he did succeed in uttering some few hesitating words; 
but, they were too impeded, and confused, to be audi- 
ble to the criminal, who silently and unconsciously 
continued his path. As he approached the scaffold, 
and the fearful wheel became manifest to him, he evi- 
dently strove to summon all his bodily energies to his 
aid. From that moment, his paces were more steady; 
but, the struggle by which he effected this change, 
seemed to be the last desperate endeavour of a man 
who was sensiUy dying. 

He stepped upon the scaffbld; and gazed upon the 
infernal altar of his coming torture, without any indi- 
cation of emotion. A catholic priest presented to 
him the cross, and proposed to assist him with spiritual 
consolation: but, he declined the offer coldly, though 
not repulsively; as also, the permisdon of addressing 
the multitude, He merely stated to those that stood 
around him, that he perished a guilty man; and that 
he wished all to understand that he was conscious he 
was only doomed to incur tibe just, and desired re- 
ward of his crimes. 
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Having been deprived of his apparel, a linen cloth 
wras tied around his loins; then, he was placed upon 
the wheel, and securely fettered to it. During all 
this lingering process, this fearful prelude to the final 
and horrific strife of mind and matter, of the strength 
of the spirit, and the weakness of the physical man, 
the criminal still retained si calm, and resolute aspect; 
and fixed a steady gaze upon the executioner, where- 
in mingled no trace of apprehension. 

The signal, which was to authorize the commence- 
ment of the slow and abhorrent destruction of a hu- 
man life, was then given; and the grisly and callous 
ruffian, who was to inflict the atrocious sentence of 
hellish but legitimated cruelty, raising his ponderous 
i)ar, impelled it with all his brute energy upon the up- 
per bone of the wretched victim's only remaining 
arm. It yielded a dull, and heavy sound; and was 
literally crushed beneath the blow. Nevertheless, no 
shriek, or even groan broke from the sufferer. Those 
who were near him might h^ve seen the big drops of 
his mortal agony gush from his forehead; but the 
4ceenest eye could have detected no other indication 
of the torture he endured. 

Three more blows fell; one, upon the lower bone 
of the arm; and the others, upon the two bones of the 
leg. Twice more, the accursed weapon descended; 
and his last limb was shattered, and mangled, like its 
fellows. Then, the voice of the suffisrer was heard. 

"My destiny is fulfilled!'^ he faintly said: and 
udded, with more vigour, "Lying fiend! I have der 
ifeated you ! — ^I die fearlessly— I have not bl^nched^' 
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Again the executioner raised his arm; and this time, 
he dealt the coup de grace. But, it was useless: the 
wretched culprit was already dead. 

The crowd dispersed; gloom j, depressed, and at 
once, tortured, glutted, and delighted by that species 
of horror, which arises in the contemplation of the 
mortal agony of a fellow being: an emotion incompara- 
biy dear to vulgar minds. 

But, the stranger was of another mould; he had 
quitted the town, before the cruel immolation had 
commenced; leaving behind him one of his domestics 
to gather the particulars. Without the gates, he 
awaited this man's arrival; and the moment it oc- 
curred, he resumed his journey. All days he rode 
without relaxing his speed; and, in the evening ar- 
rived at the magnificent edifice which owned him for 
its lord. 

Into a chamber he hastened, wherein were several 
inmates. One of them was a lady who had passed the 
prime of life; but, her features still indicated that she 
had been beautiful. The second was in the very 
zenith of her personal attractions; and was a lovely 
and graceful dame. Two children were their com- 
panions; the elder of which was perhaps about ten 
years old; and its sister somewhat less. Both the 
ladies were clothed in black; and their countenances 
expressed gloom and anxiety. 

The younger lady threw herself into the arms of 
the stranger, when he entered the apartment; and 
they tenderly embraced. For a moment, neither 
spoke; at length, she said. 
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" Are our suspicions true?'^ 

" Dear Marion," he replied, ** I fear that they 



are." 



/Again there was a sad and solemn pause; and then, 
the stranger recounted several particulars relative to 
the criminal whose execution has just been described. 
However, he did not communicate the mode of his 
punishment; and his auditors were evidently ignorant 
that he had undergone so merciless a death. 

" Yes, CEnone," said Marion, turning to her com-^ 
panion, '* yes, it must be he. Hi$ speech alone would 
prove it. During our long residence together on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, scarcely a d^y elapsed that 
I did not hear him, either during his siesta, or during 
his intense, and frequent fits of abstraction, allude to 
some fiend whom he supposed to be pursuing him. Un* 
happy being! even at that time, he experienced occa- 
sional aberrations of intellect What extent of in- 
sanity then, must not his subsequent crimes and suf* 
ferings have entailed upon him!" 

The countenance of her, she called (Enone, ex* 
hibited an expression of speechless grief and horror. 
She made no attempt to reply; seeming both incapable, 
and conscious of her incapacity. 

" Alas ! alas ! my brother," resumed Marion, " what 
wretchedness have you again brought upon your ill- 
fated sister!— But, for you, my husband," she added, 
turning to the stranger, " you, my children, and you, 
CBnone, you, alike the witnesses, and the causes of 
it, I should now once more believe my recent happi- 
ness, a dream." 
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Her husband fonulj attempted to console her; then 
said 

** For jour brother's own sake, joa should cease to 
r^ret his death. From that strange record of his life, 
which though it reached us anonymously, I feel as^ 
sured that he alone could have sent to us, none can 
fail to infer that Ife was, and ever must have been, 
utterly, inexpressibly wretched. Nature seems to 
have combined in him, all those discrepant, and in- 
congruous qualities, which are most sure to entail 
upon their possessor unmitigated misery. What a 
melancholy, what a terrific, yet what an instructive 
picture of the consequences of self-indulgence does 
his stormy narrative reveal!" 

(Enone, who had somewhat withdrawn, now ad- 
vanced, and said, with great emotion; 

" The present, is the first time, during many years, 
that this unhappy theme has been recurred to by us — 
let me now implore you to suffer it to be the /cw//" 

" So, be it,'' rejoined Marion, with equal fervour, 
and almost equal pathos; " for the sake of my own 
peace, I will strive to forget that I ever had either fa* 
ther, or brother!" 

Her husband tenderly embraced her; then, turning 
to her cousin, said, 

** You were a bright example to him, (Enone; you 
were both exposed to the same ordeal^ yet, in that 
crisis of your lives, you obeyed the dictates of your 
duty, he abandoned himself to the impulses of his pas- 
sion. You may have been slightly scathed by the strug-> 
gle you then endured, you may not have escaped 
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wholly without a scar> but, your coarse has, at least, 
secured for you, serenity and self-satisfactioo: while 
the thorny path he then entered, has gradually con- 
ducted him from outrage to outrage, from tempest to 
tempest, through endless misery and remorse, to ulti- 
mately, a father's murder, and a felon's death. '^ 



THE END. 



NOTE. 

■ 

Pagel88»line9. 

*63 Jhter did kis arrow. 

Though unwilling to imply a disrespect to his reader's erudi- 
tion by the introduction of notes, yet as a recollection of the 
anecdote to which the above and an ensuing passage refers ia 
essentially necessary to their comprehension, the author trans^ 
cribes it: 

During tiie siege of Methone by Philip of Macedon, Aster, 
an archer, shot an arrow from the walls, bearing on it, the in- 
scription, 7b PMlip's right eye^ which accurately fulfilled its 
errand. To this fatally convincing proof of his enemy's skill, 
the monarch replied in a nmilar spirit, by returning the same 
arrow with a label appended to it, on which was written. If 
PhiUp takes the town he wiUhang Aster, — ^The town was taken; 
and the victor fulfilled his threat 

There may be one or two other historic allusions in these 
pagesi if therefore, the reader should ever chance to have for- 
gotten the themes upon which they are founded, the author 
hopes that his foregoing remark vnl\ be accepted as a just plea 
fOT the omission of any additional citations. 
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